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Mop ERN HISTORY. 


C H A P. XIII. 


Of Faxeperrc II. and his quarrels with the Porz: 


and the German EMPirE. 


1 the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, while Philip Auguſtus was ſtill upon the 
throne, while Lewis VIII. was ſtripping John Lackland 
of his dominions ; and that, after the death of John and 
Philip Auguſtus, Lewis, driven from England by 
Henry III. left him that kingdom, and returned to 
reign in France; during this time, I ſay, the cruſades 
or perſecutions againſt the Albigenſes were exhauſting 
Europe. The emperor Frederic II. made the wounds 
of Italy and Germany, which were not yet well cloſed, 
bleed a-freſh. The diſpute between the imperial 
crown and the Roman mitre, the factions of the Guelphs 
and Gibellines, and the animoſities between the Ger- 
mans and Italians, diſturbed the public peace mo.e than 
ever. Frederic II. who was ſon to Henry VI. and 
Vor. I. 1 nephew 
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nephew to Philip, enjoyed the empire, which his compe- 
titor Otho IV. had refigned before his death. 

The emperors were at that time much more power- 
ful than the kings of France ; for, beſides Suabia, and the 
other large territories which Frederic had in Germany, 
he was alſo in poſſeſſion of Naples and Sicily by inheri- 
tance. Lombardy belonged to him in right of the long 
poſſeſſion of former emperors ; but that right was little 
regarded by the Italian cities, who were become enthu- 
ſiaſts in their notions of liberty. At that time Germany 
was in a ſtate of anarchy and rapine, which laſted for a 
conſiderable time; and this latter was grown to ſuch an 
height, that the great lords reckoned as a part of their 
privileges to be robbers on the highways in their own 
territories, and to coin falſe money : but Frederic II. 
at the diet of Egra, held in 1219, obliged them to take 
an oath never to exerciſe ſuch privileges for the future ; 
and to ſet them an example, he gave up the right which 
had always been claimed by his predeceſſors, of tak- 
ing poſſeſſion of the eſtates of all bi at their de- 
miſe. 

The moſt brutal and ridiculous cuſtoms were eſta- 
bliſhed in thoſe times. The lords had ſet up a number 
of imaginary rights, and, among the reſt, that of preli- 
bation, by which they claimed the firſt night's lodging 
with the new-married bride of their menial vaſſals. 
The biſhops and abbots claimed the ſame right, as bein 
great barons ; and ſome of them have, even in the 

century, obliged their ſubjects to pay them an acknow- 
ledgment for remiſſion of this unaccountable privilege, 
which ſpread over the inces in Scotland and France. 
Such were the iling manners in the times of the 

Italy was indeed not quite fo plunged in barbariſm, 
but it was not leſs unhappy. The quarrel berween 
the empire and the pontificate had given birth to the 
factions of the Guelphs and Gibellines, which divided 
whole cities and families. "A 

Milan, Breſcia, Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, 2 : 
Ferrara, and almoſt all the cities of Romania under t 
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protection of the pope, had combined together againſt 
the emperor. 

He had for him Cremona, Bergamo, Modena, Parma, 


he Reggio, and Trent. A great many other towns were 
y, divided between the parties of the Guelphs and Gibel- 
ri- nes. Thus Italy became the theatre not of one war 
ng only, but of an hundred civil wars, which, by inflaming 
tle © the minds, and exciting the reſentment of the Italian 
u- > potentates, accuſtomed them but too much to the horrid 
ny practices of poiſoning and murder. 
ra 4 Frederic II. was born in Italy : he had a great fond- 
an * neſs for that agreeable climate, and, on the contrary, 
eir could not bear either the country or the manners of 
vn > Germany, from which he was abſent fifteen whole 
I. b ie appears plainly that his chief deſign was to 
ke the throne of the new Cæſars in Italy. This is the 
e; > true ſecret of all the quarrels he had with the popes, in 
ch - which he by turns employed both cunning and violence; 
k- >> and the holy ſee on its part took care to fight him at his 
e- don weapons. | — 

= Honorius III. and Gregory IX. being unable to reſiſt 
a- him at firſt, wiſely reſolved to keep him at a diſtance, 
er and ſent him upon a war to the Holy Land. Such was 
i- 1 the prejudice of thoſe times, that the emperor was oblig- 
18 ed to make a vow of engaging in this expedition; for 


fear the r ſhould think him not a Chriſtian. But 
as policy determined him to make this 

vow, the ſame policy furniſhed him with 1228 
means for deferring his voyage. 

Gregory IX. thereupon excommunicated him, agree- 
able to the cuſtom of thole times. Upon this Frederic 
ſets out, and, while he is making a 5 at Jeruſalem, 
the pope engages in another againſt him at Rome. The 
bay ws ge making a treaty with the ſultans, returns 
to himſelf againſt the machinations of the pon- 
tiff, and, in the territories of Capua, meets with his 
own brother - in- law, John of Brienne, titular king of 
Jeruſalem, at the head of a body of troops furniſhed by 
the pope, who bore on their ſhoulders, as a badge, the 
two croſa-keys. The Gibelline party, who were with 
the emperor, wore 9 Tr 
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. enſued, in which the croſſes ſoon put the keys to 
ight. 
Gregory had now no other reſource leſt, but to ſtir up 
Frederic's ſon Henry, king of the Romans, againſt his 
father ; as his predeceſſors Gregory VII. Urban II. and 
Paſcal II. had done by the ſons of Henry IV. 

1235 But Frederic, more fortunate than Henry IV. 

| made himſelf maſter of the perſon of his re- 
bellious ſon, depoſed him at the famous diet of Mentz, 
and condemned him to perpetual impriſonment. 

Frederic, however, found it an — 10 matter to get his 
fon condemned by this Germanic diet, than to prevail 
on it to grant him either money or troops to make the 
conqueſt of Italy. He had ſtill forces ſufficient to 
make the war bloody in that country, but not to enſlave it 
altogether ; the Guelphs, who were of the pope's party, 
and the great ſticklers for liberty, being always ſuffici- - 
ently powerful to counterbalance the Gibellines, who 
were on the fide of the emperor. 

Sardinia became another ſubject of war between the 
empire and the pontificate ; this naturally produced an 
excommunication ; however, in 1238, the emperor 
made himſelf maſter of almoſt the whole of that iſland. 
Then Gregory publicly accuſed him of unbelief; 
% We have proofs, ſaid he in his circular letter of July 
it, 1239, that he has publicly declared, that the world 
has been cheated by three impoſtors, Moſes, Jcſus Chrift, 
and Mahomet ; but he lo; Jeſus Chriſt far interior 
to the other two ; they, ſays he, having lived in ſplen- 
dor and glory, whereas the other was a perſon ſprung 
from the dregs of the people, and preached his doc- 
trines only to thoſe of his own rank. The emperor, 
continues Gregory, maintains, that the one only God, 
creator of the univerſe, could not be born of a woman, 
eſpecially of a virgin.” 

Theſe accuſations, which had nothing to do with the 

| about Sardinia, did not hinder the emperor from 
keeping what he had gotten poſſeſſion of: the diſputes 
between Frederic and the ſee of Rome were never on 
religious points; and yet the popes thundered out their 
excommunicatious againſt him, waged a kind of religt- 


ous 
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ous war upon him, and at length depoſed him. A 
cardinal called James, who was biſhop of Paleſtine, 
brought letters with him into France, from this pope 
Gregory to young Lewis IX. whereby his holineſs, bav- 
ing depoſed Frederic II. does, by his own private au- 
thority, transfer the imperial crown to Robert, count of 
Artois, brother to the young king of France. Gregory 
certainly took a wrong time for this embaſly ; France 


> and England were then engaged in war with each other, 


and the French barons, who were up in arms in the 
minority of Lewis, were till very powerful, though he 
was now come of age. They are ſaid to have declared, 
in anſwer to Gregory's offer, that they did not think the 
brother of a king of France had any occaſion for the im- 
N crown; and that they looked upon the pope to 

ve ſtill leſs religion than Frederic himſelf. But ſuch a 
reply ſounds too improbable to be true. 

Nothing can give us a better idea of the manners and 
cuſtoms of thoſe times, than what paſſed in regard to 
2 of the pope. 

e applied to the monks of the abbey of Citteaux, 
whither he knew St. Lewis was to come with his mo- 
ther on a pitgrimage,”ii kel terms: Beſeech the 
king that he will take the pope under his protection 
againſt that ſon of Satan, Frederic ; the king ought to 
receive me into his kingdom, in the ſame manner as my 

redeceſſor Alexander III. was received there when per- 
ecuted by Frederic I. and St. 'Thomas of Canterbury, 
when troubled by Henry II. of England.” 

The king came to Citteaux, where he was received 
by five hundred monks, who conducted him to the 
chapter; there me all fell on their knees before him, 
and, with uplifted hands, beſeeched him to permit the 
pope to come into France. Lewis placed himſelf like- 
wiſe on his knees before the monks, and gave them his 

ſolemn promiſe to defend the church; but at the ſame 
time told them in plain terms, that he could not receive 
the pope into his kingdom, without the concurrence of 
his barons, whoſe advice a king of France ought always 
to follow. In the interim Gregory died; but the ſpirit 
of the Roman church ſurvived him: Innocent IV. who, 
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when cardina), was a friend to the emperor Frederic, be- 
ing now made pope, became of conſequence his enemy, 
and at all events det.rmined to weaken the imperial 
power in I:aly, and by that means repair the error 
which pope Jchs XII. had been guilty of, in calling the 
Germans over to Rome. | 
Innocent IV. after ſevera! fruit'eſs negotia- 
1245 tions, calls the famous council of Lyons, 
which has the following inſcrip ion, yet o be 
ſeen in the Vatican library: The thirteenth general 
council, and the firſt of Lyons; here Frederic II. was 
declared an enemy to the church, and deprived of the 
imperial diadem.“ 

t may ſeem a bold attempt to dethrone an emperor 
in one of the imperial cities ; but the city of Lyons was 
under the protection of France, and its archbithops had 
ſeized upon the royal revenues. Frederic did not ne- 
gle&t to ſend proper advocates to plead his cauſe be- 
fore this council, where he knew he was to be ac- 
culed. | | 

The pope, who had made himſelf judge, and prefided 
at this council, acted alſo the part cf his own advocate; 
and, after iuſiſting ſtrongly on the right of temporalities 
in the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, and the patrimon 
left by the counteſs Matilda, he proceeded to — 
Frederic publicly of having made peace with the Infi- 
dels, of having had ſeveral Mahometan concubines, of 
not believing in Jeſus Chriſt, and, in fine, of being an 
heretic. But how can a perſon be at the ſame time an 
unbeliever and an heretic ? and indeed how was it poſh- 
ble for men in thoſe times to be capable of drawing u 
ſuch charges? John XII. Stephen VIII. Frederic . 
Frederic II. the chancellor des Vignes, Manfred, the 


uſurper of Naples, and ſeveral others, had undergone the 


ſame imputations. | 

The emperor's delegates ſpoke in his defence with a 
becoming reſolution, and accuſed the pope in their turn 
of uſury and rapine. There were alſo at this council 
ambaſſadors from France and England ; theſe complain- 
ed as much againſt the popes as the pope had done of the 
emperor : * You and your Italians, ſaid they, * 

| w 
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wards of fixty thouſand marks a year from the king- 
dom of England; it is but ve lately that you ſent 
us a legate, who has diſpoſed of all the livings in the 
kingdom in favour of Italians: he raiſes the moſt exor- 
bitant taxes upon all religious houſes, and excommu- 
nicates whomſoever complains of his oppreſſions. 
Let theſe grievances therefore be ſpecdily redreſled, 
for we will no longer bear with them. 

The pope bluſhed at this ſpirited harangue, but 
made no reply; and proceeded to pronounce ſen- 
tence of depoſition againſt the emperor. It is well 
worthy of obſervation, that he pronounced this ſen- 
tence not, as he ſaid, with the approbation of the 
council, but in preſence of the council ; all the fathers 
kept the wax-tapers lighted while the pope was 
pronouncing the ſentence, and then extinguiſhed 
them; one party ſigued the deciſion, and the other 
went out ſighing with indignation. 

The emperor was then at Turin, which did not at 
that time belong to the houſe of Savoy, but was a 
fief of the empire, and governed by the marquis of 
Suſa. Upon receiving the news of his depoſition, 
he called for a certain caſket, and opening it, drew 
forth the imperial crown; which holding in his hand, 
% The pope and his council, ſaid he, have not yet 


taken thee from me, and ere they can, much blood 


ſhall be ſpilt.“ He immediately afterwards ſet about 
writing circular letters to all the princes of Germany, 
and the reſt of the empire: theſe letters were dictated 
by the famous chancellor Peter des Vignes, who was 
ſo ſtrongly accuſed of having written the book of the 
Three Impoſtors. 

« I am not the firſt prince, ſaid he in theſe letters, 
whom the clergy have treated with ſuch indignity, 
nor ſhall I be the laſt; you are the cauſes of it, by 

ying obedience to theſe hypocrites, whoſe bound. 
els ambition you are ſufficiently acquainted with. 
How many infamous actions, ſhocking to modeſty, 
might you, if you were willing, diſcover in the court 
of Rome ? Slaves to the times, and intoxicated with 
pleaſures, the greatneſs of their riches and power 

4 | ſeems 
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ſeems to have ſtifled in them all ſenſe of religion. It 
is a deed of charity to ſtrip them of a part of this load 
of pernicious wealth which bows them down to ruin ; 
1 herein it is your duty to join your endeavours to 
mine, &c.” 

The pope in the mean time having declared the 


empire vacant, wrote to ſeveral princes and biſhops ; 


namely, the dukes of Bavaria, Saxony, Auſtria, and 
Brabant; the archbiſhops of Saltzburg, Cologne, and 
Mentz. This has given room for the ſuppoſition that 
ſeven eleQors were then ſolemnly eſtabliſhed ; but the 
other biſhops and princes of the empire each laid claim 
to the ſame right. 

Thus did the emperors and the popes mutually 
endeavour to depoſe each other ; and their grand policy 
conſiſted in raifing civil wars. 

Conrad, fon to the emperor Frederic, had been 
already elected king of the Romans in Germany, but 
in compliance with the pope it. now bec me neceflary 
to elect a new emperor; but neither the dukes of 
Saxony, of Brabant, Bavaria, or Auſtria, nor yet any 
other prince of the empire, was concerned in this 
eleftion, the new emperor being choſen entirely by 
the biſhops of Straſburg, Wirtſburg, Spires, and Metz, 
with thoſe of Mentz, Triers, and Cologne. The 

rſon they made choice of was a landgrave of 
Thaciagia who was ſtiled King of the Prieſts. 

What a firange kind of an emperor had Rome 
now gotten! a landgrave who received the crown 
only from a few biſhops of his own country. The 
pope now renewed the cruſade againſt Frederic; it 
was proclaimed by the preaching friars, now called 


— Dominicans, and the minor friars, now called Cor- 


deliers or Franciſcans. This new militia of the 
pes began about this time to be effabliſhed in 
— ; the holy ſee did not however conhne itſelf 
to theſe meaſures, but engaged in conſpiracies againſt 
the life. of an emperor, who had dared to reſiſt the 
decree of a council, and oppoſe the whole body of 
monks and. cruſaders; at leaſt we know, that the 
emperor complained of the pope's having 5 
8 plots 
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plots againſt his life, and that the pope never made 
any rs to theſe complaints. . i 

The ſame prelates who had taken the _— of 
creating one emperor, made another after the death 
of their Thuringian ; this was a count of Holland. 
Thus the pretenfions of Germany to the Roman 
empire, ſerved only to tear it in pieces. Theſe very 
biſhops, who had joined in aſſuming the power of 
electing emperors, now fell out among themſelves ; and 
their count of Holland was flain in a civil war. 

Frederic II. was obliged to ſtruggle with the popes 
from the farther end of Sicily to the ex- 
tremity of Germany. It is faid, that when 1249 
he was in Apulia, he drcovered that his 
phyſician, who had been ſeduced by pope Innocent IV. 
had formed the defign of poiſoning him. This fact 
appears doubtful to me; but in all the doubts raiſed 
by the hiſtory of theſe times, the only/ queſtion is 
concerning the greater or leſs degree of atrocuy. 

Frederic, {ecing with horror that it was impoſhble 
tor him to truſt with ſafety his life in the hands of 
Chriitians, was obliged to take Mahometans for his 
2 It is ſaid, however, that theſe could not 

ure him againſt the furious revenge of Manfred, one 
of his baſtards, who ftrangled him in his lait ill- 
nels. However that be, this great and unhappy 
emperor, who was king of Sicily from his cradle, 
having worn for thirty-eight years the empty crown 
of Jeruſalem, and the imperial diadem fifty- 
four, (he having been declared king of the 1250 
Romans in 1196) died at the age of fifty- 
ſeven, in the kingdom of Naples, and left the world 
in as great contuſion at his death as it was at his birth. 
Notwithſtanding all the troubles he had to ſtruggle 
with, he left his kingdoms of Naples and Sicily greatl 
embelliſhed and improved by his care; he buile 


towns, founded univerſities, and gave a kind of new 


life to learning. The Italian language, which was 
a compound of the Roman ſ and Latin, began firſt to 
1 take 

+ The Romance, which is the ſame, we ſuppoſe, our author 


calls the Raman Tongue, was no other than a corrupted Lati 1, 
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take a form in his reign; and there are verſes of his 
extant, in that tongue. But the numberleſs vexations 
and oppoſitions he had to encounter, did as much 
prejudice to the growth of the liberal ſciences, as they 
did to his great and uſeful deſigns. 

From the death of Frederic H. to the year 1268, 
Germany remained without a head, but not in the 
ſame manner as Greece had been, or antient Gaul, or 
antient Germany, or Italy before it became ſubjected 
to the Romans; Germany was neither a republic, 
nor a country divided between ſeveral ſovereigns, but a 
body without a head, whoſe members tore each other 
in pieces. 

This diſtracted ſtate of Germany furniſhed a fine 
opportunity for the popes to have embraced, but they 
neglected it, and even ſuffered the loſs of Breſcia, 
Cremona, Mantua, and ſeveral other ſmall towns. 
There wanted now a warrior pope to recover theſe 
again, but few of the pontiffs were of that character: 
they ſhook the whole world indeed with their bulls, 
and diſpoſed of kingdoms at their pleaſure. In 1247 
the pope, of his own pure. authority, proclaimed Ha- 
quin king of Norway, and made him legitimate, who 
was born a baſtard; one of his legates crowned this 
new monarch, and recerved from him a tribute of 
fafteen thouſand marks of filver, and five hundred more 
of the churches of Norway, which, in all probability, 
was at leaſt one half of the money then circula- 
ting, in ſo poor a country. 

This ſame pope Innocent IV. created 
i251 hkewiſe one Mandoc king of Lithuania, hut 
he was to hold his crown as dependent on the 

ſee of Rome: We receive, ſaid his holineſs in his 
bull, dated the 15th July, 1251, this new kingdom of 
Lithuania, as the right property of St. Peter, 
| taking 


mixed with the language ſpoken by the Barbarians wha deluged 


the empire. It was alſo called Provencal, becauſe uſcd in Pro- 
vence; and ſome ſpecimens of it are ſtill extant; particularly a 
copy of verſes by Richard Cœur de Lion, publiſhed in Mr. 


Walpole's Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors, 
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taking zou, Jour wife and children, under our pro- 
teflon.” This was in ſome manner imitating the 
grandeur of the old Roman ſenate, which was wont 
to beſtow the titles of kings and tetrarchs. Lithua- 
nia was not however a kingdom, nor was it till near 
2 century after, that its inhabitants were prevailed on 
to embrace Chriſtianity. ö ; 

The popes then talked like maſters of the uni- 
verſe, and yet were not able to be maſters at home; 
the diſpoſal of ftates coſt them only paper, but they 
could not recover a fingle village near Mantua or 
Ferrara, without having recourſe to intrigues. 

Such was the ſituation of affairs in Europe; Ger- 
many and Italy were rent in pieces; France was yet 
feeble ; Spain divided between the Chriſtians and the 
Moors, which laſt were entirely driven from Italy ; 
England began to diſpute for liberty with its kings; 
the feudal government was every where eſtabliſhed ; 
chivalry was the prevailing faſhion ; prieſts were be- 
come princes and warriors, and a ſyſtem of politics 
prevailed, Aiſſerent in almoſt every reſpect from that 
which at preſent influences the government of Europe, 
In fine, all the countries under the Roman com- 
munion ſeemed to form a large republic, of which the 
emperor and the popes wanted to be the head; and 
this republic, tho? divided, had for a long time agreed 
in the project of the cruſades, which have given birth 
to juch grand and infamous actions, to mew kingdoms, 
new eſtabliſhments, new miſe ies, and, in a word, 
have cauſed much more unhappineſs than glory. 
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R E LIGIONS always laſt longer than empires; 
Mahometaniſm continued to flouriſh after the 


empire of the caliphs had been overthrown by the 


Turcomans, 
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Turcomans. It is a needleſs trouble to ſearch for the 
origin of theſe Turks; it is the ſame as that of all 
other conquering people, they were at firſt ſavages, 
living upon rapine. The Turks formerly inhabited a 
country beyond mount Taurus and the us, and, as 
ſome ſay, a great diſtance from the Araxes : they were 
comprehended among thoſe Tartars whom the anci- 
ents called by the name of Scythians. The great 
continent of Tartary, which is much larger than all 
Europe, has never been inhabited by otheis than Bar- 
barians; and their antiquities are little more deſerving 
of a regular hiftory than the bears and wolves of 
their country. About the eleventh centnry they 
extended themſelves towards Muſcovy, and overran 
the borders of the Caipian and Black Sea. The 
Arabs, under the firſt ſucceſſor of Mahomet, had 
ſubdued almoſt all Aſia Minor, Syria, and Perſia ; at 
length the Turcomans came and ſubdued the Arabs. 

A caliph of the line of the Abaſſides, called Mo- 
taſſem, ſon to the great Almammon, grandſon of the 
famous Haroun Alraſchid, and cotempora$y with our 
Lewis the Debonnaire, being, like his predeceſſors, a 
protector and encourager of the arts, laid the firſt 
ſtone of that edifice, under which his ſucceſſors were at 
length cruſhed. This prince ſent for a body of Turk- 
iſh militia to be his guard, and never was there a 
ſtronger example of the danger of introducing foreign 
troops; five or fix hundred Turks, ia the pay of Mo- 
taſſem, became the founders of the Ottoman power, 
which has ſwallowed up every other power from the 
Euphrates to the extremity of Greece; and in our 
time has even laid fiege to the city of Vienna, the 
capital of the German empire. This Turkith militia 
growing in time more numerous, became at length 
fatal to its maſters. A frem body of Turks now 
came in, and took advantage of the civil war raiſed 
againſt the caliphs and their empire. The caliphs of 
Bagdat, of the race of the Abaſſides, ſoon faw them- 
ſelves ſtript of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, by the 
caliphs of the Fatimian line; and the Turks ſtript 
toth of them. 
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rul Beg, or rul Beg, from whom they make 
4 1 race to deſcend, entered Bagdat nearly 
in the ſame manner as the emperors have entered into 
Rome; and made himſelf maſter of the perſon and 
capital of the caliph Caiem, while he proſtrated him- 
ſelf at his feet; he then conducted him to his palace, 
holding the reins of his mule: bit having either 
better fortune or more {kill than the German emperors 
when in Rome, he eſtabliſhed his power, and left 
nothing more to the caliph but the office of beginning 
prayers every Friday at the moſque, and the empty 
honour of inveſting with their dominions all the Ma- 


hometan tyrants, who thought proper to make them- 
ſelves ſovereigns. 


It ſhould be remembered, that as the Turcomans 
imitated the Franks, the Normans, and the Goths, in 
their irruptions ; they imirated them likewiſe in ſub- 
mitting to the laws, cuſtoms, and religion of the peo- 

le they conquered. In like manner did other Tartars 


every civilized people, though ever ſo weak, ought to 
have over Barbarians, though ever fo ſtrong. 

Thus the caliphs became only the chiefs of religi- 
on, like the dair1 or high-prieft of Japan, who has the 
appearance of reigning in Cuboſama, and indeed is 
coves in theſe dominions ; or like the xerif of Meeca, 
who calls the ſultan of the Turks his vicar ; or laſtly, 
ſuch as the popes were under the kings of Lombardy: 
though I am far from intending to compare the throne 
of error to that of truth; I am only comparing the 
revolutions which have happened to each, and re- 
marking that the caliphs were once the moſt powerful 
ſovereigns of the Eaſt, while the Roman pontiffs were 
of little or no note. The empire of the caliphs how- 
ever is now fallen beyond a poſſibility of recovery, 
and the popes are by little and little become mighty 
ſovereigns, confirmed in their power, and reſpected by 
the neighbouring nations; and have made Rome one 
of the moſt beautiful cities in the world. 

At the time of the firſt cruſade, there was a caliph 
at Bagdat who beitowed inveſtitures, and a Turkiſh 


ſultan 
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ſultan who reigned. Several other Turkiſh uſurpers, 
with ſome Arabians, had ſettled themſelves in Perſia, 
in Arabia, and in Afia Minor. Every thing was in a 
ſtate ob diviſion, which ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs to 
the cruſades ; but then every one was up in arms, and 
theſe people were to be attacked in their own territories, 
where they muſt fight with the advantage greatly on 
their ſide. 

The empire of Conſtantinople ſtill maintained its 
authority ; it had been governed by ſome princes not 
unworthy of reigning. Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus, 
ſon to Leo the Philoſopher, and himſelf a philoſopher, 
following the footſteps of his father, made his reign 
happy ; and it the government fell into contempt un- 
der Romanus, the ton ot this Conſtantine, it became 
reſpectable again under the reign of Nicephorus Phocas, 
who recovered Candia in the year 961, before he be- 
came emperor. John Zimiſces indeed aſſaſſinated this 
emperor, and ſtained the imperial palace with the blood 
of his ſovereign : he even added hypocriſy to his other 
crimes; but then on the other hand he defended the 
empire again{ the invaſions of the Turks and Bulgarians. 
But Michael Paphlagonatus loft Sicily, and Romanus 
Diogenes almoſt all that remained in the Eaſt, except 
the province of Pontus. That province, which is now 
called Turcomania, fell ſoon afterwards into the hands 
of Solyman the Turk, who now became maſter of the 
greateſt part of Aſia Minor, fixed the ſeat of his domini- 
on at Nicea, from whence he threatened Conkantinople 
with an invaſion, at the time that the cruſades were 5 
ſet on foot. : 

The Greek empire then, on the fide of the Turks, 
was almoſt confined to the imperial city, but it ſtill ex- 
tended through all Greece. Macedonia, Epirus, Theſ- 
faly, Thrace, Illyricum, and even included the ifle of 
Candia. The continual wars in which it was engaged 
againſt the Turks, tacugh almoſt always unſ.ccelsful, 
ſerved to keep up the remains of courage in the people. 
All the rich Chriſtians of Aſia, who were unwilling to 
ſubmit to the Mahometan voke, had retired into the 
imperial city, which by theſe means became a" 

: wit 
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wich the ſpoils of the provinces. In ſhort, notwith- 
ſtanding the various loſſes it had ſuſtained, notwithſtand- 
ing the vices and revolutions among its governors, this 
city, though in its decline, yet immenſe, populous, opu- 
lent, and the centre of voluptuouſneſs and pleaſure, ſtill 
conſidered itſelf as the capital of the world. The inha- 


bitants no longer called themſelves Greeks, but Ro- 


mans; their ſtate was a Roman ſtate; and the weſtern 
nations, whom they called Latins, were looked upon by 
them as a ſet of rebellious Barbarians. 

Paleſtine was then what it is at preſent, the worſt of 
all the inhabited countries of Aſia. This little province, 
which is about forty-five leagues in length, and from 
thirty to thirty-five in breadth, is almoſt wholly covered 
with barren rocks, on which there is hardly an handful 
of earth : were it cultivated, it might be compared to 
Swiſſerland. The river Jordan, which in its broadeſt 
part is about fifty feet wide, reſembles the Aar, which 
flows through a valley leſs barren than the reſt of Swil- 
ſerland; and the ſea of Tiberias may be likened to the 
lake of Geneva. However, thoſe travellers who have 
examined both theſe countries, all give the preference to 
Swiſſerland. It is not unlikely that Judea might have 
been better cultivated when in poſſeiſion of the Jews; 
they were obliged to ſpread a little earth upon the face 
of the rocks, in order to plant their vines. This ſmall 
quantity of earth, mixed with the ſplinters of the rocks, 
was ſupported by low walls, the remains of which are 
ſtill ro be ſeen at certain diſtances. 

Notwithſtanding all this care, Paleſtine could never 
furniſh ſubſiſtence for its inhabitants; and as the thir- 
teen cantons ſend out the ſuperfluity ©7 their people to 
ſerve in the ariies of foreign princes, who are willing to 
take them into pay, in like manner the Jews all went 
abroad to follow the trade of brokers in Aſia and Afri- 
ca; and as ſoon as Alexandria was built, they ſettled 
there. The trading Jews hardly ever refided in Jeru- 
ſalem; and I queſtion Whether, in the moſt flouriſhing 
times of this little ate, it had any members fo wealthy 
as the Hebrews who now live at Amſterdam and the 
Hague. : 
When 
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When Omar, who ſucceeded Mahomet, made him- 
ſelf maſter of the fruitful country of Syria, he took Pale- 
ſtine ; and as the Mahometans look upon Jeruſalem as 
an holy city, he embelliſhed it with a magnificent 
moſque, built of marble, and covered with lead ; the in- 
fide adorned with a prodigious number of filver lamps, 
among which there were many of pure gold. When 
the Turbhs, who had already embraced Mahometaniſm, 
afterwards made themſelves maſters of this country in 
the year 1055, they paid great * to chis moſque, 
and the city ſtill continued peopled with ſeven or eight 
thouſand inhabitants, which was the moſt its walls were 
then capable of containing, or the circumjacent country 
able to nouriſh. This people got their wealth almoſt 
entirely by the pilgrimages made to their city by the 
Chriſtians and Muffulmans, the former to viſit the holy 
ſepulchre, and the latter the famous moſque. Every 
pilgrim paid a certain acknowledgment to the Turkiſh 
emir, who reſided in the city, and ſomething to the 
im ans, who lived by ſhewing the curioſities of the place 
to thoſe who were deſirous of ſeeing them. 


N 


Of the Firſt CRUSADE, till the taking of 
JERUSALEM. | 


UCH was the ſtate of Alia Minor when a pilgrim 
of Amiens ſtirred up the cruſades: he was then 
known only by the name of Coucoupetre, or Cucupietre, 
as we are told by the daughter of the emperor Com- 
nenus, who ſaw this hermit at Conſtantinople : he is 
known to us by the name of Peter the Hermit. How- 
ever, this man, who was a native of Picardy, and had 3 
all the obſtinacy of his countrymen, was ſo incenſed at 4 
the exactions, which he had met with at Jeruſalem, q 
talked of them at his return to Rome in ſuch ſtrong 
terms, and painted them forth in ſo ſtriking a light, that 


Pope 
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pe Urban II. thought him the moſt proper perſon 
he could pitch upon to ſecond the grand deſign, which 
the popes had a long time conceived, of arming Chriſ- 
— againſt the Mahometans : accordingly he diſ- 
patched Peter through all the province, to communi- 
cate, by the force of his ſtrong imagination, the warmth 
of his ſentiments, and to ſow the ſeeds of enthufiaſm. 

Urban IT. at length held a council in the 
open fields, near Placentia, at which were 1 
preſent upwards of 30,000 ſeculars, beſides 
ecclefiaſtics. Ar this council they deliberated on the 
propereſt method of revenging the cauſe of Chriſtianity 
upon the infidels. Alexis Comnenus, the Grecian 
emperor, father to that princeſs who wrote the hiſtory 
of her times, ſent ambaſſadors to this council to demand 
aſſiſtance againſt the Muſſulmans; but he had no reaſon 
to expect it either from the pope or the Italians. The 
Normans had then taken Naples and Sicily from the 


. Greeks. The pope, who wanted at leaſt to be lord - para- 


mount of theſe kingdoms, being likewiſe the rival of the 

Greek church, became, in conſequence of this fituation, 

the declared enemy of the eaſtern emperors, as he was 

in private of the emperors of the Weſt. The pope 

therefore was fo far from ſuccouring the Greeks, that he 

5 at bringing the whole Eaſt into ſubjection to the 
tins. 

But notwithſtanding the project of carrying the war 
into Paleſtine was ſo applauded by all the members of 
the council of Placentia, there were none who embrac- 
ed it. The principal Italian lords had too much buſi- 
neſs of their own to manage at home, and would not 
quit a delightful country, to go and fight on the borders 
of Arabia Petrza. 

The pope therefore found it neceſſary to 


call another council at Clermont in Auvergne, 1095 


where he made a ſpeech in the market-place. 

In Italy they wept over the calamities of the Chriſtians 
in Aſia, but in France they took up arms for their de- 
fence. This country was peopled by a great number 
of new lords, who were teltlels, independent, and fond 


of a life of war and diſſipation, for the moſt part plung- 
RIM, ed 
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and in an ignorance equal to that debauchery. To 


theſe the pope promiſed the remiſſion of all their fins, 
and to open to them the gates of heaven, only impoſing 
on them as a penance the indulging of their favourite 
paſſion for war and plunder. Upon this they ſtrove 
who ihould be foremoſt to take up the croſs; and then 
the churches and religious orders purchaſed, for a 
2 conſideration, many of the eſtates of the lords, 
who ſuppoſed that they ſhould want only a very little 
money, and their own arms, to conquer kingdoms in 


Aſia. Thus, for example, Godfrey of Bouillon fold his 


eſtate of Bouillon to the chapter of Liege, and Stenay 
to the biſhop of Verdun ; Baldwin, this Godfrey's bro- 
ther, ſold to this ſame biſhop the ſame poſſeſſions he had 
in that country. The inferior lords of manors ſet out 
at their own expence, and the poorer gentlemen fol. 
lowed them as {quires. The ſpoils were to be divided 


according to the rank and expences of the cruſaders ; 


this occaſioned ſome diſputes, but at the ſame time it 
proved a powerful motive to proceed, and religion, 
avarice, and reitleſſneſa, all conſpired to ſpur on theſe 
emigrations. They enliſted an infinite number of in- 
fantry and horſemen, under a thouſand different ban- 
ners. This crowd of cruſaders made their rendezvous 
at Conſtantinople ; monks, women, merchants, victual- 
lers, mechanics, all ſet out, imagining that they ſhould 
find the road lined with Chriſtians, ready to gain in- 
dulgences by furniſhing them with ſubſiſtence. Up- 
wards of eighty thouſand of theſe vagabonds aſſembled 
under the banner of Coucoupetre, whom I ſhall for the 
future call Peter the Hermit, and who walked at the 
head of the army with ſandals on his feet, and a rope 
tied round his waiſt. A new ſpecies of vanity ! 

The firſt expedition of this hermit-genèral was the 
beſieging a Chriſtian city in Hungary, called Mala- 
villa ; becauſe the inhabitants refuſed to furniſh the ſol. 
diers of Jeſus Chriſt with proviſions, who, notwithſtand- 
ing the pretended ſanctity of their enterprizes, behaved 
like a troop of highway robbers. The city was taken 
by aſſault, given up to plunder, and the inhabitants put 

co 
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to the ſword. The hermit was then no longer maſter 
of his cruſaders, who were intoxicated with the thirſt of 
plunder : one of his lieutenants, called Gautier ſany 
Argent, (or Walter the Money leſs) who commanded half 
of his forces, behaved in the ſame manner in Bulgaria. 
The countries thr-ugh which they paſicd ſoon joined to 
oppoſe theſe public robbers, and they were almcſt all of 
them cut off; and the hermit, aſter the greateſt fatigues, 
arrived at length before Conſtantinople with twenty 
thouſand perions ſtarving with hunger. 

A German preacher, called Godeſcalcus, attempting 
to play the ſame game, was ſtill worſe treated; for as 
ſoon as he arrived with his diſciples in that ſame king- 
dom of Hungary, where his predeceſſors had former 
committed ſv many exceſles, the very fight of the red- 
croſs which they wore was like a Sana] at which the 
natives fell upon them, and maſſacred every man. 

Another tribe of theſe adventurers, compoſed of above 
two hundred thouſand perſons, women, prieits, ſcholars, 
and peaſants, imagining that they were going to defend 

eſus Chriſt, thought they ought to exterminate all the 
ews they found in their way. There were great num- 
rs of theſe on the fronticrs of France, and they had 
almoſt all the trade of the kingdom in their hands. 
The Chriſtians, thinking they were revenging the cauſe 
of God, fell upon theſe unhappy people, and put them 
all to the ſword. Never had this nation ſuffered fo 
bloody a maſlacre fince the time of Adrian : they were 
; butchered at Verdun, Spires, Worms, Cologne, and 
9 Mentz ; and numbers laid violent hands on themſelves, 
6 after having ripped open the bellies of their wives, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of their barbarous 
perſecutors. Hungary, however, proved the grave of 

this third army of cruſaders. 
the mean time Peter the Hermit, while he was lying 
before Conſtantinople, found a freſh recruit of Italian 
and German vagabonds, who joined him, and plunder- 
ed all the country round the city. The emperor Alexis 
Comnenus, who governed at that time, was certainly a 
pun of great wiſdom and moderation ; he contented 
imſelf with getting rid, as ſoon as poſſible, of ſuch trou- 
bdleſome 
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leſome gueſts, by furniſhing them with veſſels to tran- 
ſport them to the other fide of the Boſphorus. General 
Peter at length ſaw himſelf at the head of a Chriſtian 
army, ready to give battle to the Muſſulmans. Soly- 
man, ſultan of Nice, with a body of diſciplined troops, 
fell upon this ſcattered multitude, and Walter the 
Moneyleſs, with many of the poor nobility, were ſlain. 
The hermit, however, made his way back to Conſtan- 
tinople, where he was looked upon as a fanatic, who had 
enliſted a multitude of madmeh to follow him. 

This however was not the caſe with reſpect to the 
other chiefs of the cruſades, ſome of whom were more 
politic, had leſs enthuſiaſin, and were more accuſtomed 
to command ; befides, they had troops that were a lit- 
tle better diſciplined. Godfrey of Bouillon was at the 
head of ſeventy thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe, 
armed cap-a-pee, under the banners of a great num- 
— of lords, Who all ranged themſelves under his ſtan- 

d. 

In the mean time Hugh, brother to Philip I. king of 
France, marched through Italy, accompanied by ſeveral 
other lords, who had joined him, and went in ſearch of 
adventures; almoſt the whole of his fortune conſiſting 
in the title of brother to a king, who himſelf was not 
very powerful. But what appears full more ſtrange is, 
that Robert duke of Normandy, eldeft fon of William 
the conqueror of England, left his duchy, in which he 
was ſcarcely eftabliſhed, and, after being driven out of 


England by his younger brother William Rufus, mort- 


gaged Normandy to him, to furniſh out the expences 
of this armament. He is faid to have been a debauched 
and ſuperſtitious prince, two ym which always 
proceed from a weakneſs of underſtanding, and which 
now prompted him to engage in this expedition . rep 


Robert was much more famous for his heroic valour, and 
good n-ture even to exceſs, than for his debauchery, He was 
alſo a generous patron of the liberal arts, and no bad poet forthe 
times. 
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Old Raymond, count of Toulouſe, who governed 
Languedoc and a part of Provence, and who had before 
fought againſt the Muſſulmans in Spain, did not think 
his age, or the intereſts of his country, ſufficient reaſons 
againſt the ardent defire he had of viſiting Paleſtine : 
accordingly he was one of the firſt who appeared in 
arms, and ſoon after paſſed the Alps at the head of near 
one hundred thouſand men. He did not then foreſee, - 
that very ſoon a cruſade would be preached up againſt 
his own family. 

The moſt politic of all the cruſaders, and perhaps the 
only politician among them, was Bohemond, fon to that 
Robert Guiſcard who conquered Sicily. This whole 
family, on its being tranſplanted into Italy, fought to 
aggrandize themſelves, ſometimes at the expence of the 

pes, ſometimes on the ruins of the Greek empire. 
This Bohe mond had himſelf for a long time maintained 
a war againſt the emperor Alexis, both in Epirus and 
Greece. Having no other inheritance but the ſmall 
principality of Tarentum, and his own valour, he took 
advantage of the epidemical enthuſiaſm of Europe, to 
aſſemble under his banner ten thouſand horſemen well 
armed, and ſome infantry, with which he hoped to be 
able to conquer a few provinces, either from the Chriſ- 
tians or the Infidels. 

The princeſs Anna Comnena obſerves, that her father 
was greatly alarmed at theſe prodigious emigrations 
which poured in upon his country. One would 
have imagined, ſays ſhe, that all Europe, rent from its 
foundations, was going to fall upon Aſia.” What would 
ſhe have ſaid then, had the — hundred thouſand 
men, you of which ollowed Peter the Hermit, and 
the reſt the prieſt Godeſcalcus, ſtill continued in be- 


A propoſal was made to the pope, for him to put 
himſelf at the head of theſe immenſe armies, which 
were ſtill left. This was the only {ure method of ar- 
riving at univerſal monarchy, which was now become 


the darling object of the court of Rome; but this enter- 


prize, which pope Gregory VII. had indeed the bold- 
neſs to conceive, required the genius of a Mahomet or 
an 
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were univerſally hated there, and conſidered as heretics 1 


begin their expedition againſt the infidels, by layin 
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an Alexander to execute. The obſtacles were nu- 
merous and great, and Urban confidered only the ob- 
ſtacles. 

The pope, and the princes who had taken up the 
croſs, had their different views in this grand affair; and 
Conſtantinople ſtood in dread of them all. The Latins 


and barbarians. 6 

Thoſe the Greeks feared the moſt, and with reaſon 
too, were Bohemond and his Neapolitans; as being ene- 
mies to the empire. But ſuppoſing the deſigns of Bohe- 
mond to have been ever fo juſt, what right had theſe 
weſtern princes to come and ſeize for themſelves the i 
provinces, which the Turks had taken from the Greek . 
emperors ? : 

We may form ſome idea of the brutal arrogance of k 
theſe lords of the cruſade, from the ſtory related by the 4 
princeſs Anna Comnena, of a certain French count, who, 
at a public ceremony, ſeated himſelf by the emperor's 
fide on his throne ; and when Baldwin, brother to 
Godfrey of Bouillon, took hold of his hand to make him 
retire, the indiſcreet wretch cried aloud in his barbarous 
jargon, Yail2 un plaiſant ruſtre gue ce Gree, de Saſſetir de- 
vant des gens comme nous! © A pretty clown of a Greek 
this, to ſit down before ſuch men as we arc!” Theſe 
words were interpreted to Alexis, who only ſmiled at 
them. One or two indiſcretions of this kind are ſuffici- 
ent to diſgrace a whole nation. 

It was morally impoſſible that ſuch gueſts ſhould not 
demand proviſions with arrogance, and that the Greeks 
ſhould not refuſe them with contempt. This was the 
cauſe of continual ſkirmiſhes between the natives and 
Godfrey's army, which was the firſt that appeared after 
the rapacious followers of Peter the Hermit. Godfrey, 
at length, went ſo far as to attack the ſuburbs of Con- 
ſtantinople, which the emperor defended in perſon. 
The biſhop of Puy in Auvergne, the s legate in 
the army of the cruſade, was abſolutely for having them 


fiege to the city that was the reſidence of che chief of 


the Chriſtiana princes. r 
6 Y, 
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Sicily, was of the ſame opinion, and ſent courier aſter 
courier, to diſſuade Godfrey from coming to an accom- 
modation with the emperor. Hugh, brother to the 
king of France, had at the ſame time the imprudence 
to leave Sicily, where he then was with Bohemond, and 
to tranſport himſelf almoſt alone into the territories of 
Alexis. To this act of indiſcretion, he added that of 
writing letters full of the moſt inſolent expreſſions, which 
was very imprudent, as well as unbecoming, in a perſon 
who had not an army at his command. The conſe- 
quence of this behaviour was his being ſeized, and de- 
tained priſoner for ſome time. At length, however, 
the emperor, by a prudent policy, diverted all theſe 
ſtormo. He furniſhed the cruſaders with — 
engaged all the principal lords to pay him homage for 
the lands they ſhould — uer; 23 loading them 
with preſents, tranſported them one after another into 
Aſia. Bohemond, who was the perſon he dreaded the 
moſt, he treated the moſt magnificently. When that 
prince came to do him homage at Conſtantinople, and was 
viewing the rarities of the palace, Alexis ordered a cabi- 
net to be filled with curioſities in gold and filver, of the 
choiceſt workmanſhip, and with jewels of all kinds, 
thrown together without order, and that the door of 
this cabinet ſhould be left open. Bohemond, in 
paſſing through the apartment, ſaw this treaſure, to 
which thoſe who conducted him ſeemed not to pay the 
leaſt attention. Is it poliible, cried he in the urmoſt 
ſurprize, that ſuch glorious things as theſe ſhould be 
neglected? Were they mine, I ſhould think myſelf the 
greateſt prince upon earth.” The ſame evening the 
emperor {ent him the cabinet, with all its rich move- 
ables. This tranſaction is related by the emperor's ow n 
daughter, who was eye-witneſs to it“. Such was the 

behaviour 


Wie muſt read this account with grains of allowance, conſ- 
dering that it was written by the emperor's own daughter, and re- 
preicnts the character of her father in a very different light from 
that in which it is exhibited by the hiſtorians Zonaras, Glycas, 
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behaviour of this prince, whom every diſintereſted man 
will file wiſe and magnificent, but whom the greater 

of thoſe who have writ the hiſtory of the cruſades, 
Gove treated as perfidious; "becauſe he would not be 
the ſlave of a dangerous multitude. 

When he had at length got happily rid of them, 
and they were all paſſed into Aſia Minor, à review 
was made of the army near Nicea, when it was found 
to conſiſt of an hundred thouſand horſemen, and fix 
hundred thouſand foot, including the women. This 
number, added to the firſt cruſaders who periſhed un- 
der the hermit, and others, makes about one million 
one hundred thouiand, which may juſtify what is ſaid 
of the armies ot. the kings of Perka, who poured in 
upon Greece, and alſo what is related of the tranſplan- 
ations of ſo many barbarians. The French at length, 
and particularly Raymond count of Toulouſe, now 
found themſelves exactly in the ſame country, which 
the ſouthern Gauls had traverſed thirteen hundred 
years before, when they went to ravage Aſia Minor, 
and gave their name to a province of Galatia. 

Hiſtorians rarely give us any account how theſe 
vaſt mulutudes were ſubſiſted, although this was a 
circumſtance which required as much care as the 
war itſelf, Venice at firſt refuſed to ſupply them; as 
ſhe carried on a more profitable trade than ever with 
the Mahometans, and was afraid of loſing the privileges 
her citizens enjoyed among them. The Genoeſe, the 
Piſans, and the Greeks, fitted out veſſels laden with 
proviſions, which they fold to the cruſaders in their 
march along the ſea-coaſt of Aha Minor. The Geno- 
eſe became rich by theſe means, and the world was 
aſtoniſhed to ſee that ſtate become on a ſudden a for- 
midable power. 

Old Solyman, the Turkiſh ſultan of Syria, who 
was under the caliphs of Bagdat what the mayors of 

| the 


© Baronius, Otto Frifingenſis, &c. who paint the emperor Alexis 


Comnenus as a mean, perfidions, ſordid prince. The Alexiade, 
written by the princeſs Anne, was tranſJated from the Greek into 
Latin by 4ffereat har ds, and finally publiſhed in French by the 
reſident Couſin, It is a work of great ingenuity, compared by 
to the huſtory of Quiatus Curtzus, 
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the palace were under the race of Clovis, was not 
able, even with the affiſtance of his ſon, to make head 
T againſt the firſt torrent of all theſe princes engaged in 
the cruſade, their troops being better choſen than thoſe 
of Peter the Hermit, and diſciplined, as well as their 


licentiouſneſs and enthuſiaſm would permit. 


0 Nicea was taken, and Solyman's army, 1097 
commanded by his ſon, twice beaten. The 

Turks and Arabians were unable at firſt to ſtand the 
ock of ſuch multitudes caſed in iron, their great 
Z war-horſes and thoſe foreſts of ſpears to which they 
had never been accuſtomed. 

* Bohemond had the art to prevail on the cruſaders 
to yield him the fruitful country of Antioch. Count 
Baldwin went as far as Meſopotamia, where he took 
© the city of Edeſſa, and formed a little ſtate. At length 
the cruſaders laid ſiege to Jeruſalem, of which the ca- 
Xliph of Egypt had taken poſſeſſion by his lieutenants. 
&X Moſt hiſtorians tell us that the army of the beſieg- 
ers was diminiſhed by ſkirmiſhes, ſickneſs, and the 
2X garriſons they left in the conquered towns, to twenty 
X thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred horſe; and that 
= Jeruſalem was plentifully provided with every thing, 
and defended by a garriſon of foriy thouſand ſoldiers ; 


they take care to add, at the ſame time, that beſides 


their garriſon, there were twenty thouſand inhabitants 
determined to defend it to the laſt extremity. But 


what reader is there in his ſenſes, who muſt not ſee, 


that it is morally impoſſible for an army of twenty 
= thouſand men to beſiege one of fixty thouſand in a 
X fortified place: but hiſtorians are always fond of the 
= marvellous. 

© The truth is, that after five weeks ſicge the city 
was taken by aſſault, and that all thoſe who were not 
Chriſtians were maſſacred. Peter the Hermit, who 


nom being a general had become a chaplain, was pre- 


ſent at the taking of the city, and at the maflacre 
2X which enſued, Some Chriftians, whom the Muſſulmans 
had ſuffered to live in the city, led the conquerors into 
the private caves and hiding-placcs, where the mothers 
had taken ſhelter with their children, who were all 

Vor. II. C put 
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ut to the ſword. All hiſtorians agree, that, after this 
| ne} dr the Chriſtians, beſmeared and dropping with 
blood, went in proceſſion to the place where they were 
told was the ſepulchre of Chriſt, and there 
1099 burſt into tears. It is very probable that 
they might give ſome ſigns of religion while 
in that holy place ; ; but a tenderneſs, which ſhewed it- 
ſelf in tears, 1s hardly to be reconciled with the giddy, 
furious, debauched, and cruel turn of mind they 
ſhewed on theſe occaſions. A man may be both furi- 
ous and tender, but not at the ſame time. 
The cruſaders made themſelves maſters of Jeruſalem 


on the fifth of July 1099, at the time that Alexis 
th 


Comnenus was emperor e Eaſt, Henry IV. of the 
Weſt, and while Urban IT. the Roman pontiff, was 
yet living, who died however before he received the 
news of the ſucceſs of this cruſade, of which he had 
been the author. 

The lords, being now maſters of Jeruſalem, imme- 
diately aſſembled to chuſe a king of Judea. The 
— — who had followed the army, were preſent 

at this aſſembly, and had the inſolence — declare, that 
uch an election would be void and null, becauſe, ſaid 
they, the election of a patriarch ſhould always precede 
that of a king. 

Notwithſtanding this declaration, Godfrey of Bouillon 
was choſen, not king, but duke of Jeruſalem. A few 
months after, a legate named d' Amberto arrived there, 
and got himſelf nominated patriarch by the clergy, 
when the firft thing that he did was to claim the little 
kingdom of Jeruſalem for himſelf ; and Godfrey, who 
had conquered the city at the hazard of his life, was 
obliged to yield it to this biſhop. He however hve 
the port of Joppa, and ſome privileges in Jeruſalem: 
but his own country, which he had quitted, was far 
ſuperior to any thing he had acquired in Paleſtine. 
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Cavusapes, after the taking of JERUSALEM. 


1 RO M the fourth century, one third of the 
4 F globe had been à prey to almoſt perpetual emi- 
* grations. The Huns, who came from Chineſe Tar- 
tary, ſettled themſelves at laſt on the banks of the 


Danube, and from thence having penetrated, under 


their leader Attila, into the two Gauls and Italy, they 
remained fixed in Hungary. The Heruli, and the 
Goths, made themſelves maſters of Rome. The Van- 
dals came from the coalts of the Baltic ſea, and con- 
* quered Spain and Africa. The Burgundians invaded 
=. one of the Gauls, and the Franks entered the other. 
The Moors enſlaved the Viſigoths, who had poſſeſſion 
of Spain, while another nation of Arabs extended their 
# conqueſts into Perfia, Aſia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. 
The Turks came from the borders of the Caſpian ſea, 
and divided amongſt them the territories which the 
Arabs had conquered. The European cruſaders over- 
flowed Syria, in much larger numbers than all the other 
nations together muſtered in their emigrations, while 
che Tartar Gengis-khan ſubdued Upper Aſia. And 
yet, after ſome time, there did not remain the leaſt foot- 


ſteps of the conqueſts of the cruſaders; whereas, on 


the contrary, Gengis, the Arabs, the Turks, and other 
nations, have formed conſiderable eſtabliſhments, at a 
very great diftance from their native countries. We 


may | wow eaſily diſcover the true cauſes of the 
little ſucceſſes of the cruſaders. 


The ſame circumſtances produce the ſame effects. 
We have ſeen that, when Mahomet's ſucceſſors had 


X conquered a number of kingdoms, they were divided 


by diſcord : the (cruſaders experienced nearly the ſame 
fate, only they conquered fewer countries, and were 
7X #onerdivided. There were already three petty Chriſ- 
tian ſtates formed in Afia, viz. Antioch, Jerutalem, 
and Edeſſa; a few years- after, there was a fourth 
SY crecte d, 
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erected, Which was that of Tripoli, in Syria, given 
to young Bertrand, ſon to the count of Toulouſe. But, 
in order to make the conqueſt of Tripoli, they were 
obliged to have recourſe to the Venetians for ſhips, 
who then entered into the crufade, and made the 
others yield them up a part of this conqueſt. 

Of all the new princes, who had promiſed to pay 

for their acquiſitions to the Greek emperor, 
not one kept his word, and all were jealous of each 
other. In a little time, theſe new ſtates, after being 
divided and ſubdivided, paſſed into many different 

and there roſe up, or ſame as in France, 
ſeveral petty lords; as counts o and marquiſſes 
of Galike, Sidon, Acra, and Cell. Solyman, who 
had loſt Antioch and Nice, ſtill kept the open country, 
which was inhabited by Mahometan tribes; fo that, 
both during Solyman's time and after, there was in 
Aſia a mixture of Chriſtians, Turks, and Arabs, who 
were perpetually at war with each other; and a 
Turkiſh and a Chriſtian caſtle were frequently found 
in the ſame neighbourhood, as to this day in Germany 
the eſtates of the Proteſtants and Catholics are mutual- 
ly intermingled. 

Of the million of ſouls, which had entered into this 
cruſade, very few were now remaining. The fame of 
their ſucceſſes had drawn a ſwarm of new adventurers 
out of the Weit, Prince Hugh, brother to Philip L 
brought a freſh multitude, which was continually en- 
creaſing by Italians and Germans, who joined them 
on their way; theſe have been computed at three 
hundred thouland ; but, if we reduce this number to 
two thirds, there will ſtill remain two hundred thou- 
ſand men loſt to Chriſtendom : for theſe, when near 
Conſtantinople, were treated in much the ſame man- 
ner as the followers of Peter the Hermit had been; 
while thoſe, who landed in Aſia, were cut to pieces by 
the troops of ſultan Soly man; and prince Hugh died 
almoit deſerted in Aſia Minor. 

But what further proves, in my opinion, the ex- 
treme weakneis of Jeruſaiem, is the eftabliſhment of 
thote religious bodies of ſoldiery, the Templars and 

Holpitallers 
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Hoſpitallers: for undoubtedly theſe monks, who were 
originally inſtituted to attend upon the fick, did not 
think themſelves in ſafety, fince they took up arms. 
Beſides, when the community is well governed, private 
aſſociations are ſeldom made. 

The religious, conſecrated to the ſervice of the 

wounded, having made a vow to take up arms in the 
> year 1118, there was ſuddenly formed a militia of the 
> ſame ſort, under the name of Templars, who took 
this title on account of their living near to that church, 
which, it was ſaid, had been formerly the temple of 
Solomon. Theſe eſtabliſhments owe their foundation 
entirely to the French, or at leaſt to the inhabitants 
of a country fince annexed to France. Raymond. 
Dupuy, firſt grand-maſter and founder of the militia 
of Hoſpitallers, was born in Dauphiny. 
No ſooner were theſe two orders eſtabliſhed by the 
4 . bulls, than they became rich, and rivals, and 
* tought as often againſt each other as againſt the Muſſul- 
mans. Soon after this order, a new one was eſta- 
bliſhed in favour of the poor Chriſtians, who had been 
abandoned in Paleſtine; this was the order of the 
Teutonic monks, who afterwards in Europe became 2 
militia of conquerors. 

In ſhort, the ſituation of the Chriſtians was fo pre- 
carious, that Baldwin, the firſt king of Jeruſalem, 
who reigned after the death of his brother Godfrey, 
was taken priſoner almoſt at the very gates of the city 
by a Turkiſh prince. 

The Chriſtians began now to grow more and more 
weak every day in thoſe countries, which they had 
conquered. The firſt conquerors were no more, and 
their ſucceſſors were ſunk in effeminacy. The little 
kingdom of Edeſſa had already been taken by the 
Turks in 1140, and Jeruſalem itſelf was threatened. 
The emperors, finding their neighbours the princes of 
Antioch, were only new uſurpers, made war upon 
them, and not without reaſon ; upon which the Chriſ- 


tians of Aſia, ready to be overpowered on every ſide 
ſolicited Europe for a new Ev TP 
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The French had begun the firſt inundation, there- 
fore they were applied to, in order to make a ſecond. 
Pope Eugenius III. the diſciple of St. Bernard, the 
founder of Clervaux, very wiſely pitched upon his firſt 
maſter to be the inſtrument of a new depopulation. 
Never did gownman better reconcile the hurry of bu- 
ſineſs with the auſterity of his profeſſion, nor had any 
one ever attained to ſo high a degree of perſonal 
reſpect, which is always above authority itſelf. His 
tellow-ſtudent, the abbot Suger, was prime miniſter 
of France; his diſciple was pope; but Bernard, 
though no more than abbot of Clervaux, was the 
oracle not only of France, but alſo of Europe. 

ak At Vezelai in Burgundy, a ſcaffold was 

+? erected in the public market-place, on which 
Bernard appeared by the fide of Lewis the Young, 
king of France. He ſpoke firſt, the king ſeconded 
him, and was the firſt who took the croſs from the 
hands of St. Bernard, and his example was followed by 
all preſent. Suger, the p ime miniſter, would fain 
have difluaded the king from abandoning the certain 
advantages he might make in his own dominions, to 
go to Hungary in ſearch of precarious conqueſts; but 
the eloquence of St. Bernard, and the prevailing ſpirit 
of the times, without which that eloquence would 
have been nothing, carried it againſt the prudent ad- 
vice of the miniſter. 

We have had Lewis the Young repreſented as a 
prince rather ſcrupulous than virtuous. In one of 
thoſe civil wars, which the feudal government in 
France rendered unavoidable, the king's troops had 
burnt the church of Vitry, and the people, who had 
taken refuge there, all periſhed in the flames. They 
eaſily found means to perſuade the king, that he 
had no other way of expiating this guilt, but by a 
journey to Paleſtine ; whereas he might have made a 
much more ſuitable reparation by ſtaying at home, 
and governing his kingdom in a wile and. prudent 
manner. His young wife, Eleanor of Guienne, en- 
gazed to accompany him in this cruſade ; either be- 
cauſe ſhe then loved him, or becauie the — ” 

thole 
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1 thoſe times made it a point of decency to follow her 


huſband to thoſe kind of wars. 
St. Bernard had acquired fo extraordinary a repu- 
tation in this affair, that, in a new aſſembly held at 


Cnartres, he was choſen chief of the cruſade. This 


may appear an almoſt incredible fact; but every 
thing is to be believed of the religious frenzy of the 
© populace, St. Bernard had too much underitanding 
to expoſe himſelf to the ridicule, which would have 
3 2 a ſtep of this kind. The example of Peter 
the Hermit was recent in the minds of every one: 
he therefore wiſely refuſed the office of general, and 
X contented himſelf with that of prophet. 

From France he went to ns where he met 
with an ther monk, who was preaching up the cru- 
= ſade ; but he Hon filenced this rival, who had not the 
X pope's miſſion; and at length he gave the red croſs 
do the emperor Conrad III. and made him a public 
& promiſe, in the name of God, of victory over the 


2X Infidels. Soon after this, one of his diſciples, named 


Philip, wrote over to France, that Bernard had per- 
formed a great number of miracles, ſince he had been 
in Germany: it was not indeed pretended that he 
& raiſed the dead to life; but the blind received fight, 
= the lame walked, and the ſick were healed. We may 
7 gp, na. theſe prodigies, that he always preached 
to the Germans in French. 

The hopes of certain victory drew after the emperor 
and the king of France the greateſt part of the knights 
in their dominions ; and it is ſaid, that in each army 
there were reckoned ſeventy thouſand men, in complete 
Farmour, with a prodigious number of light horſe, 


ww 
a. 


dap: 


Fexclukive of the infantry: ſo that we cannot well 


reduce this ſecond emigration to leſs than three hun- 


Fred thouſand perſons, who, joined to one million three 


4 hundred thouſand ſent before, make in the whole one 
0 million ſix hundred thouſand tranſplanted inhabitants. 
The Germans were the firk who took tlie field, the 


French followed them. I: is natural, that of ſo great 


2 multitude, numbers muſt have been carried of by 


ö fickneſs, upon going into a different climate. Intem- 


perance, however, produced a mortality in Conrad's 
C 4 army, 
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army, near the plains of Conſtantinople, which occafion- 
ed the report, that was ſpread through the Weſt, of the 
Greeks having poiſoned the wells and fountains. The 
fame exceſſes, had been committed by the former 
cruſaders, were acted over again by.theſe ; which gave 
Manuel Comnenus the ſame apprehenfions as they had 
done to his grandfather Alexis. 

Conrad, after he had paſſed the Boſphorus, acted with 
that imprudence, which is always annexed to ſuch kind 
of expeditions. The principality of Antioch was yet 
in being, and the emperor might have joined thoſe 
Chriſtians, which were in Syria, and have waited for the 
king of France; then their numbers would have enſur- 
ed them ſucceſs ; but inſtead of this, the emperor, being 
jealous both of the prince of Antioch and the king of 
France, marches on into the midſt of Aſia Minor, where 
the ſultan of Iconium, who was a more able general than 
himſelf, drew his heavy German cavalry amongſt the 
rocks, where, fatigued, diſpirited, and incapable of acting 
on ſuch ground, they fell an eaſy prey to the Turks, who 
had no other trouble than that of killing them. The 
emperor being wounded, and left with only a few flying 
{quadrons about him, fled to Antioch, from whence he 
went to Jeruſalem as a pilgrim, inſtead of appearing 
there as the leader of an army. The famous Frederic 
Barbaroſſa, his nephew, and ſucceſſor in the German 
empire, attended him in all theſe journeys, and learned 
among the Turks to exerciſe that courage, which the 
popes afterwards put to the ſevereſt trial. 

Lewis the Young met with the ſame ſucceſs in his 
enterprize. It mult be acknowledged that his followers 
were not more prudent than the Germans, and had far 
leſs juſtice on their fide. As ſoon as he arrived in Thrace, 
a biſhop of Langres offered to make him maſter of Con- 
fantinople ; but the diſgrace that would have attended 
fuch an action was too apparent, and the ſucceſs too 
doubtful. The French army therefore croſſed the Hel- 


leſpont, and purſued the ſame route as the emperor Con- 


rad had done. | 
Every one, I imagine, muſt have obſerved that theſe 
powerful Chriſtian armies carried on a war in the ſame 
country 
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f country, where Alexander the Great was always victori- 
® ous, with much fewer troops, over an enemy far more 
© powerful than the Turks and Arabs were at that time. 
© There muſt then certainly have been ſome fundamental 
defect in the military diſcipline of theſe princes, that ren- 
* *X gered their courage uſeleſs; and this defect probably 
vas the ſpirit of independence, which the feudal govern- 
ment had introduced into Europe. Thus chiefs, with- 
© out either art or experience, took upon them to conduct 
7 a diſorderly multitude through unknown countries. The 
king of France fell into the ſame ſnare as the —_—_— ; 
and, being ſurpriſed with his army among the rocks near 
X Laodicea, was there beaten as he had been: but Lewis, 
at his return to Antioch, met with ſome domeſtic mis- 
© fortunes, which affected him much more ſenſibly than 
© the public calamities. Raymond, prince of Antioch, at 
2 whoſe court he had taken refuge, with his wife Eleanor, 
vas ſuſpected of entertaining a paſſion for that princeſs. 
It is even faid that ſhe forgot all the fatigues of her late 
painful journey, in the arms of a young Turk of ſur- 
priſing — named Saladin. The concluſion of the 
whole enterprize was, that the emperor Conrad return 
ed almoſt alone to Germany, and Lewis carried back 
with him to France only his wife and a few of his cour- 
tiers. At his return he annulled his marriage with 
Eleanor of Guienne, and thus loſt that fine French pro- 
vince, after having loſt in Aſia the moſt flouriſhing army 
that his country had ever {et on foot. A thouſand ruin- 
ed families in vain cried out againſt St. Bernard for his 
prophecies: he excuſed himſelf upon the example of 
= Moles, with whom he compared himſelf; and who, 
like him, he ſaid, had promited the Iſraelites, in God's 
© name, to conduct them into a happy country, and yet 
3 {aw the firlt generation periſh in the deſerts. 
* After theſe unfortunate expeditions, the Chriſtians 
in Aſia became more divided amongſt themielves than 
Fever. The ſame madneſs raged amongſt the Muſſul- 


OY 


mans. The pretence gf religion had no longer any 


2X ſhare in political affairs; on the contrary, about the year 
ir: 1166, Aumaury, king of Jeruſalem, entered into An 
alliance wich the ſultan of Egypt againſt the Turks; 

C 
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but the king of Jeruſalem had hardly ſigned the treaty 
when he broke it. 

In the midit of all theſe diſorders aroſe the great Sala- 
din: he was of Perſian extraction, and born in the ſmal] 
country of the Curdes, a nation always warlike, and 
always free. He was one of thoſe captains who made 
themſelves maſters of the caliphs territories, and was 
excelled in valour by no one. In a ſhort time he con- 
quered Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Perſia, and Meſopotamia; 
and finding himſelf maſter of ſuch a large extent of 
country, {oon formed the deſign of conquering the king- 
dom of Jeruſalem. This little ſtate was rent by 
violent factions, and was every day haſtening to its 
ruin. 

Guy of Luſignan, who had received the crown, but a 
crown which was diſputed with him, aſſembled together 
in Galilee all the divided Chriſtians, whom the proſpect 
of approaching danger now united, and meds againſt 
Saladin; the biſhop of Ptolemais, wearing a cope over 
his armour, marched at the head of the troops,” holding 
in his arms a croſs, which he endeavoured to perſuade 
the ſoldiers was the very fame, on which the Saviour of 
mankind ſuffered death. Never heleſs, the Chriſtians  : 
were all either killed or made priſoners. The captive | 
monarch, who expected nothing but death, was aſtoniſh- 
ed to find himſelf treated by Saladin, in the ſame man- 
ner as priſoners of war are now-a-days treated by the 
moſt humane generals. | | 

Saladin with his own hands preſented Luſignan with 
a cup of liquor cooled with ſnow : the king, after hav- 
ing drank, was going to give the cup to one of his cap- 
tains, named Renaud de Chatillon. It was an inviola- 
ble cuſtom eſtabliſhed among the Muſſulmans, and which 
is ſtill kept up among ſome of the Arabian nations, 
never to put thoſe priſoners to death to whom they had 
given meat or drink. This antient law of hoſpitality 
was regarded as facred by Saladin ; therefore he would 

; not 


They muſt have been very eaſy of belief, to be perſuaded that 
us Chriſt could be crucified on the croſs, which the biſhop of 
— carried in his arms. 
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not ſuffer Renaud to drink after the king: that captain 

had ſeveral times broken his promiſe; the conqueror 

had vowed to puniſh him ; and to ſhew that he knew 

how to puniſh as well as to ſhew mercy, he ſtruck off 

the head of the prefidious wretch with a blow 

of his ſabre. Being come before the gates of 1187 
eruſalem, which was in no {tate of defence, 

e granted the queen, Luſignan's wife, a —_— ſhe 
could not hope to obtain ; with permithon to retire 
whither ſhe pleaſed ; nor would he take any ranſom for 
the Greeks who lived in the city. When he made his 
entry into Jeruſalem, ſeveral women came and threw 
themſelves at his feet, ſome aſking for their huſbands, 
others for their children or fathers, who were his pri- 
ſoners, whom he ordered to be reſtored to them with a 
generoſity, of which that part of the world had not fur- 
niſhed one example. Saladin cauſed the moſque, which 
had been converted into a church, to be waſhed all over 
with roſe-water by the Chriſtians, and placed in it a 
magnificent chair, on which his uncle Noradin, ſultan 
of Aleppo, had worked with his own hands; and alſo 
cauſed to be engraven over the door theſe words: Sa- 
ladin the king, the ſervant of God, ſet up this inſcription, 
after God had taken Jeruſalem by his hands,” 

He eſtabliſhed Mahometan ſchools ; but, notwithſtand- 
ing his attachment to his religion, he reſtored the Holy 
Sepulchre to the Oriental Chriſtians. We mult like- 

| wiſe 


We are told by D"Herbelot, who tranſlated the Arabian hiftori- 
an Benſchuhnah, that Saladin had been repulſed in ſeveral attacks 
by the Chriſtians of Jeruſalem; that he refuſed to grant them a 
capitulation, declaring he would take the place by ftorm, as it had 
been reduced by the Chriſtians ; that the garriſon, being thus dri- 
ven to deſpair, fought with ſuck obſtinacy, as obliged him to change 
his reſolution, and grant terms which were abundantly ſevere : 
for he ſtipulated, that every man ſho Id pay ten golden crowns for 
his ranſom, every woman five, and every child two: and that all 
thoſe, who could not pay, ſhould become the flaves of the ſultan, As 
tor his leaving to the Chriſtiaus the cuſtody of the holy ſep :Ichre, 
this was the effect of his policy, to raiſe money by the pilgrims ; 
as he knew very well, that no pilgrims would go thither, had the ſe- 
pulchre been under the direction of the Mahometans, 
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wiſe add, that within the os of a year, he reſtored Guy 
of Luſignan his liberty, firſt making him ſwear that he 
would never again carry arms againſt his deliverer, 
This oath, however, Luſignan afterwards broke. 

While Aſia Minor had thus been made the theatre 
of the zeal, glory, crimes, and misfortunes of ſo many 
thouſands of the cruſaders, the rage of propagating reli- 
gion ſword in hand made its way even to the extremity 
of the North. | 

We have a little before ſeen Charlemagne converting 
the north of Germany with fire and ſword “. We have 
afterwards beheld the idolatrous Danes making Europe 
tremble, and conquering Normandy, without ever at- 
tempting to force their religion upon the people they 
had conquered ; but ſcarcely was the Chriitian reli- 
gion ſettled in Denmark, Saxony, and Scandinavia, 
when a cruſade was preached up againſt the pagans of 
the North, whom they called Sclaves, or Slaves ; whence 
the country which borders upon Hungary is called 
Sclavonia. The Chriſtians — up arms againſt them 
from Bremen to the extremities of Scandinavia, and u 
wards of one hundred thouſand cruſaders marched to 
carry deſtruction among theſe idolaters, of whom they 
killed vaſt numbers without making a ſingle convert. 
We may add the loſs of theſe hundred thouſand men to 
the ſixteen hundred thouſand which the mad fanaticiim 
of thaſe times had coft Europe. 

While theſe things were tranſacting in the North, the 
Afiatic Chriſtians had loſt all they pofſciſed there, except 
Antioch, Tripoli, Joppa, and the city of Tyre; Saladin 
being maſter of all the reſt, either by himſelf, or by his 
ſon-in-law, the ſultan of Iconium, or Cogni. 

All ag was alarmed at the rumour of Saladins 
victories. Pope Clement III. ſtirred up France, Eng- 

land, and Germany. Philip Auguſtus, who 

1188 at that time fat on the throne. of France, 

and old Henry II. who was king of England, 
ſuſpended their private differences, and placed all their 


emulation 


* See vol. I. chap, viii. + Vol. 1. chap. xv. 
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emulation in marching to the relief of the Chriſtians in 
Aſia. They both cauſed proclamation to be made 
throughout > dominions, that ſuch of their ſubjects as 
would not take up the croſs, ſhould pay the value of the 
tenth part of their revenues and moveable effects, to- 
wards defraying the expence of the armament. This 
was called the Saladin tythe, a tax which ſerved as an 
additional trophy to the conqueror. 

The emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa, ſo famous for the 
perſecutions he ſuffered from the popes, and which he 
made them ſuffer in their turn, took up the croſs much 
about this time. He ſeemed to be among the Chriſti- 
ans of Aſia, what Saladin was among the Turks, an able 
politician, a good ſoldier, tried by fortune, and at the 
head of an army of one hundred and fifty thouſand men. 
He at firſt took the precaution to order, that no one 
ſhould take the croſs, who was not worth at leaſt one 
hundred and fifty franks, current money ; to the end 
that every one might, by his own means, prevent the 
dreadful dearth which had ſo greatly contributed to ruin 
the preceding armies. 

Frederic was obliged to turn his arins firſt againſt the 
Greeks. The court of Conſtantinople, wearied with 
being continually threatened by the Latins, entered in- 
to an alliance with Saladin. This alliance diſguſted all 
the Chriſtian powers of Europe; but it was evident 
that there was no avoiding it. We are not naturally 
fond of having connections or alliance with a known 
enemy, without an urgent neceſſity. Our alliance at 
preſent with the Turks, though much leſs neceſlary, 
perhaps, does not occaſion any murmuring. Frederic 
opened himſelf a paſſage thro' Thrace ſword in hand, 
againſt the emperor Iſaac Angelus, and having conquer- 
ed the Greeks, he afterwards gained two victories over the 
ſultan of Cogni ; but bathing himſelf in a river (ſome 
ſay the Cydnus) when in a profuſe ſweat, he loſt his liſe, 
and his conqueſts thereby became of no advantage. 
They had certainly coſt him very dear, fince his fon the 
duke of Suabia could gather together no more than 
ſeven or eight thouſand men, out of one hundred and 


fifty chouſaad that had followed his father: theſe he con- 
ducted 
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ducted to Antioch, and incorporated them with the re- 
mains of the army of Guy of Luſignan, who was deter- 
mined again to attack his conqueror and deliverer Sala- 
din, in defiance of the oath he had taken, and the great 
inequality of their forces. 

After ſeveral battles, none of which were deciſive, 
the ſon of Frederic Barbaroſſa, who might have been 
emperor of the Welt, was killed near Ptolemais. Thoſe 
writers who tell us that he died a martyr to his chaſtity, 
and might have ſurvived, could he have prevailed on 
himſelf to make uſe of women, ſhew themſclves bold 
panegyriſts, but very indifferent naturaliſts. The ſame 
thing has been ſince ſaid of Lewis VIII. king of 
France. 

Aſia Minor was a gulph, ito which Europe ſeemed 
haſtening to plunge itſelf. Not only F rederic's im- 
menſe army was loſt, but the fleets of England, France, 
Italy, and Germany, that arrived before Philip Auguſtus 
and Richard Caur-de-Lion had brought freſh cruſaders, 
and conſequently freſh victims. 

The kings of France and England at length arrived 
in Syria before ProRemais : almoſt all the eaſtern Chrit- 
tians were aſſembled to carry on the ſiege of this city. 
Saladin was employed on the borders of the Euphrates 
with a civil war. When the two kings had joined their 
forces to thoſe of the eaſtern Chriftians, the whole was 
computed to amount to above three hundred thouſand 


Ptolemais indeed was taken ; but the jea- 
1190 louſy and diſcord which naturally aroſe be- 
tween two ſuch rivals in power and intereſt as 

Philip and Richard, produced more miſchievous effects 
than theſe three hundred thouſand 22 ſucceſsful 


exploits. Philip, grown weary of theſe animoſities, and 

ll more of the ſuperiority which Richard aſſumed on 
all occafions, though his vaſlal, returned in diſguſt to 
France, which perhaps he ought never to have left ; but 
to which likewiſe he ſhould never have returned, unleſs 


with more credit. | 


Richard, now left maſter of the field of honour, but 


not of that multitude of cruſaders, more divided amongſt 
| | themſcelves 
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themſelves than the two kings had been, in vain gave 
proofs of the moſt heroic valour. Saladin, who was re- 
turning vitorious from Meſopotamia, gave battle to the 
cruſaders near Ceſarea, when Richard had the honour of 
diſarming that great warrior, which was almoſt the 
only advantage he gained by this memorable expe- 
dition. 

Fatigues, ſickneſs, ſkirmiſhes, and continual quarrels, 
ruined this great army, and Richard returned 
home with more glory indeed than Philip 1191 
Auguſtus, but in a manner much leſs prudent. 
He ſet ſail with a ſingle ſhip, and that being caſt away 
on the coaſt of Venice, he was obliged to croſs Ger- 
many in diſguiſe, and very badly attended. When in 
Syria, he had, by his haughty behaviour, given great 
offence to a duke of Auſtria, and now he had the im- 
prudence to paſs through his territories. The 
duke ordered him to be ſeized, loaded him 1193 
with chains, and delivered him up to that 
crae} and daſtardly prince, the emperor Henry VI. 
who kept him confined, as if he had been an enemy 
taken in war, and it is ſaid demanded an hundred marks 
of ſilver for his ranſom. | 

Saladin, who had entered into a treaty with Richard, 
by which he left to the Chriſtians all the ſea- coaſt from 
Tyre to Joppa, and who during his life-time 
adhered faithfully to his engagements, died 1195 
three years after at Damaſcus, admi:ed even 
by the Chriſtians. In his laſt illneſs, inſtead of the. 
ſtandard, which uſed to be diſplayed before the door of 
his palace, he ordered the ſheet to be hung up in which 
he was to be buried ; and the perſon who carried this 
enſign of mortality, cried with a loud voice, * Behold 
all that Saladin, conqueror of the Eaſt, has gained by his 
victories.” They ſay, that by his laſt will he left a ſum 
to be equally diftributed between the poor Mahometans, 
Jews, and Chriſtians ; intending by this diſpoſition to 
inculcate that all men are brethren ; and that, when we 
would aſſiſt them, we are not to enquire what they be- 
heve, but what they ſuffer. | 

- =_ 
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The ardour for cruſades ſtill continued as warmas ever, 
and the wars, which were carried on by Philip Auguſtus 
againſt England and Germany, did not prevent a great 
number of the French lords from engaging in theſe chi- 
merical expeditions. Baldwin count of Flanders was 
the principal promoter of this emigration, as Godfrey 
of Bouillon had been of the firſt. This new cruſade, 
which we may call the fifth, was compoſed of four thou- 
ſand knights, nine thouſand eſquires, and twenty-five 
thouſand infantry. 

The republic of Venice, which ſupported its com- 
merce by war, became every day more and more formi- 
dable ; and it. was thought of more conſequence to ſe- 
cure her aſſiſtance, than that of all the crowned heads of 
Europe, as ſhe was able to fit out larger fleets than the 
kings of England, Germany, and France. Theſe in- 
duſtrious republicans gained both wealth and additional L 
territories by this cruſade : for, in the firſt place, they l 
were paid eighty-five thouſand marks of filver, mere 
for the paſſage of the troops; and then they made uſe C 

of this very armament, to which they ad- 


1202 ded fifty galleys, to make conqueſts in Dal- ; 
Matla. | - —_ 

Pope Innocent III. whether out of matter of form, or 7]06 
becauie he already feared their riſing grandeur, excom- 3 
municated theſe people; but they nevertheleſs took 1 


Zara and its territories, which {till added to the ſtrength 
of their republic. 

This cruſade ſet out under very different circumſtan- 
ces to all others, inaſmuch as it found Conſtantinople 
divided ; whereas the former ones had to do with em- 
perors well ſettled on the throne. The Venetians, to- 
gether With the count of Flanders, the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, and, in fine, all the principal commanders, who 1 
are generally good politicians, however mad and giddy YZ 
the multitude may be, thought that the time was come 
for putting in execution a long-formed project againſt 7 
the Greek empire. | $ 

Iſaac Angelus had been deprived of his liberty and : 
right by his brother Alexis: the ſon of this Iſaac was 
at the head of a party, and the cruſaders offered him 

| | their 
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their dangerous aſſiſtance. Such auxiliaries could not 
but be equally hateful to both parties. However, they 
arrived before Conſtantinople, and pitched their camp 
without that city, which was a perpetual prey to tu- 
mults and diſorders. Young Alexis, who was deteſted 
by the Greeks, for having introduced the Latins, ſoon 
became the victim of a new faction; and one of his re- 
lations, ſurnamed Mirziflos, ſtrangled him with his own 


hands. 


The cruſaders, who had then the pretence of reveng- 
ing the death of their creature, wok advantage of the 
ſeditions that deſolated the city, to plunder it. They 
entered it with little or no reſiſtance ; and, having put 
every one they met to the ſword, gave them 

ſelves up without reſtraint to all the exceſs of 1204 
avarice and fury. Nicetas affirms, that the 

booty of the French lords alone was valued at four hun- 
dred thouſand marks of filver. The very churches were 
pillaged ; and what ſtrongly marks the character of the 
nation, which has been at all times the ſame, 1s, that the 
French danced with the ladies in the ſanctuary of the 
church of St. Sophia. 

This was the firft time that the city of Conſtantinople 
had been taken and ſacked ; and this was the act of 
7x "gm who had made a vow to fight only againſt in- 

els, 

We do not find that, on this occaſion, the wild-fire, 
much boaſted of by hiſtorians, had the leaſt effect. 
Had it been what they repreſented it, it muſt always 
have given certain victory both by ſea and land. If it 
was ſomething reſembling our phoſphorus, it might in- 
deed be preſerved in water, but then it would have had 
no effect in that element. In ſhort, notwithſtanding 
this ſecret, the Turks had taken almoſt all Afia Minor 
_ the Greeks, and the Latins ſtript them of the 
” x 


Baldwin, count of Flanders, the moſt powerful of all 
the cruſaders, got himſelf elected emperor, and this new 
emperor condemned the other uſurper Mirziflos to be 
thrown headlong from the top of a high column. The 
other chiefs divided the empire between them. The 

Venetians 
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Venetians took for their ſhare Peloponneſus, the iſland 
of Candia, and ſeveral cities on the coaſt of Phrygia, 
which had not ſubmitted to the Turkiſh yoke. The 
marquis of Montferrat took Theſſaly. Thus Baldwin 
had little left, except Thrace and Mœſia. As to the 
pope, he gained, at leaſt for a time, the whole eaſtern 
church. This conqueſt might in time have been worth 
a kingdom; for Conſtantinople was of far greater con- 
ſequence than Jeruſalem. 
Theſe cruſaders, who thus ruined the Chriſtians their 
brethren, might, much more eafily than any of their 
predeceſſors, have driven the Turks out of Alia, as the 
demeſnes of Saladin were rent in pieces; but of ſuch a 
number of knights, who had made a vow to go and ſuc- 
cour Jeruſalem, a very inconſiderable part went into 
Syria, and thoſe only ſuch as were unable to get any 
ſhare in the ſpoils of the Greeks. One of theſe was 
Simon of Montfort, who, having in vain attempted to 
— dominions in Greece and Syria, put himſelf, at 
ength, at the head of a cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, 
in hopes of finding an opportunity, under the ſanction 
of the croſs he bore, to uſurp ſomething from the 
Chriſtians. | 

There ſtil] remained a number of princes of the im- 
perial houſe of Comnenus, who did not loſe their cou- 
rage with the deſtruction of their empire. One of 
theſe, who alſo bore the name of Alexis, took refuge 
with a few veſlels on the coaſt of Colchis, and there, be- 
tween the ſea and mount Caucaſus, erected a petty ſtate, 
which he called the empire of Trebiſond; ſo much was 
the word empire abuſed. 

Theodore Laſcarus, who retook Nice, fettled himſelf 
in Bithynia, by opportunely making uſe of the Arabians 
againſt the Turks. He alſo aſſumed the title of empe- 
ror, aud cauſed a patriarch to be elected in his own com- 
munion. Other Greeks entered into an alliance even 
with the Turks, and called in the antient enemies of the 

KEY Bulgariansto their aſſiſtance againſt the empe- 
| 3 ror dwin, the late count of Flanders, who 
had yet ſcarcely enjoyed his conqueſt; and, having 

overcome 
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overcome him near Adrianople, they cut off his legs 
and arms, and left him a prey to wild beaſts. 

It has by ſome been thought . aſtoniſhing that the 
ſources of theſe emigrations were not dried up; but, in 
my opinion, the contrary would have been attoniſhing, 
The minds of mankind were ſet in agitation ; penitents 
were ordered by their confeſſors to go tothe Holy Land; 
and the falſe reports which were every day brought 
from that place, excited new hopes and expectati- 
ons. 
A monk of Brittany, named Eſtoin, about the year 
1204, conducted a multitude of his countrymen into 
Syria. The widow of a king of Hungary took the croſs, 
with many others of her ſex, thinking there was no 
other way of gaining Heaven, but by making this voy- 
age. This epidemic folly communicated itſelf even to 
the children; ſeveral thouſands of whom, conducted by 
the ſchoolmaſters and monks, quitted their parents houſes 
on the faith of theſe words: Out of the mouths of 
babes and ſucklings, O Lord, thou haſt ordained ſtrength.“ 
Of theſe infatuatcd little wretches, one half were fold by 


their leaders to the Muſſulmans, and the reft periſhed 


miſerably, 
Antioch was the moſt confiderable ſtate the Chriſtians 


3 retained in Syria, and the kingdom of Jeruſalem was 


reduced to the fingle city of Ptolemais. Nevertheleſs, 


it was determined in the Weſt, that Jeruſalem ought to 


have a king, and Emery of Luſignan, the titulary king, 
dying in the year 1205, it was propoſed, by the biſhop 
of Ptolemais, that they Nould ſend to France to demand 
a king for Judea. Philip Auguſtus therefore nominated 
a younger ſon of the houſe of Brienne, in the province of 
Champagne, who was hardly poſſeſſed of any eſtate. 


The choice of ſuch a king ſufficiently ſhews what kind 


of a kingdom this was. 
This titulary king, together with his knights, ſome 


4 people of Brittany who had paſſed the ſea, ſeveral Ger- 


man princes, a duke of Auſtria, a king of Hungary, 
named Andrew, who brought with him ſeveral fine 
troops, the knights Templars and Hoſpitallers, and the 
biſhops of Munſter and Utrecht, might altogether have 

| formed 
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formed an army of conquerors, had they had a head to 
lead them on; but this they wanted. 

The king of Hungary having withdrawn himſelf 
from the league, a count of Holland undertook what ſo 
many kings and princes had been unable to execute. 
The Afatic Chriſtians ſeemed now at the eve of their 
deliverance, and their hopes were heightened by the ar- 
rival of a great multitude of knights, brought by a le- 
gate from the pope, and accompanied by an archbiſhop 
of Bourdeaux, the biſhops of Paris, Angers, Autun, and 
Beauvais, and a conſiderable body of troops; beſides 
theſe, there came four thouſand Engliſh and as many 
Italians, under ſeveral leaders. At length John de 
Brienne, who had arrived at Ptolemais almoit without a 
man, ſaw himſelf at the head of near an hundred thou- 
ſand combatants. 

Saphadin, brother to the famous Saladin, who had 
lately joined Egypt to his other dominions, came to de- 
moliſh the remains of the walls of Jeruſalem, which 
was now no better than a ruined village: but, as Sapha- 
din ſeemed but precariouſly ſettled in Egypt, the cruſa- 
ders flattered themſelves that they might eaſily get poſ- 
ſeſſion of that country. 

The paſſage from Ptolemais to the mouth of the Nile 
is very ſhort, and the veſſels, which had brought over this 
vaſt multitude of Chriſtians, tranſported them in three 
days to the antient Peluſium. 

Near the ruins of Pelufium ſtands the city of Da- 
mietta, built on a cauſeway, which defends it from the 

inundations of the Nile. The cruſaders be- 

1218 gan the fiege of this place during the laſt ill- 

neſs of Saphadin, and continued it after his 


death. Meledin, his eldeſt ſon, then reigned in Egypt, 


and paſſed for a prince who was fonder of the laws, 
ſciences, and a lite of tranquillity, than of war: Corra- 
din, ſultan of Damaſcus, to whoſe ſhare Syria had fal- 
len, came to his aſſiſtance againſt the Chriſtians. The 
fame of this ſiege, which laſted two years, ſpread through 
Europe, Aſia, and Africa. 

St. Francis d' Aſſiſe, who was then upon eſtabliſhing 
his order, went in perſon to the camp of the beſiegers; 


and 
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and, thinking that he ſhould find no great difficulty in 
converting the ſultan Meledin, went boldly on with his 
companion, father Illuminatus, to the Egyptian camp, 
where they were ſeized and conducted to the ſultan, 
Francis preached to him in Italian, and propoſed that a 
large fire ſhould be kindled, into which the Imans on 
the one hand, and himſelf and Illuminatus on the other, 
ſhould caſt themſelves, to prove which was the true re- 
ligion. Meledin replied with a ſmile, that his priefts 
were not perſons to leap into a fre in defence of their 
faith, Upon this, Francis offered to throw himſelf in- 
to it alone; but Meledin told him, that by accepting 
ſuch an offer he might appear to doubt the truth of his 
own. religion. At length he diſmiſſed Francis with 
marks of his bounty, being perfectly well convinced that 
he was no dangerous ſpy. 

Damietta, however, was taken, and this ſeemed to 
open a way for the conqueſt of Egypt; but Pelagus Al- 
dano, a Spaniſh Benedictine, who was a car- 
dinal and the pope's legate, was the cauſe 1220 
of its being loſt, This legate pretended, that, 
the E being the head of all the cruſaders, he, who re- 
preſented him, had an inconteſtible right to be general; 
and that, as the king of Jeruſalem was king only in vir- 
tue of the pope's licence, he ought in all things to pay 
obedience to his legate. Much time was — in 
theſe diſputes, and in writing to Rome; at length the 
pope's anſwer came, by which he ordered the king of 
—— to return to the camp, and ſerve under the 

enedictine, which he accordingly did. This general 
brought the army between two branches of the Nile, 
juſt at the time when that river, which fertilizes and de- 
tends Egypt, began to overflow its banks. The ſultan, 
being informed of his fituation, by opening the ſluices 
overflowed the Chriſtian camp ; and, while he burnt 
their ſhips on the one fide, on the other the 
Nile encreaſing threatened every day to ſwal- 1221 
low up the whole army. 'The legate now 


tound himſelf and his troops in the ſame ſituation in 


which the Egyptians under Pharaoh are deſcribed, when 
they beheld the ſea ready to flow in upon them, 


All 
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All the writers of thoſe times agree, that in this 
extremity they entered into a treaty with the ſultan, 
who obliged them to reſtore Damietta, and ſent back 
the army into Phœnicia, after having made them {wear 
not to enter into war againſt him for eight years, and 
kept their king, John de Brienne, as a hoſtage for their 
obſervance of the treaty. 

The Chriſtians had now no hopes left but in the 
emperor Frederic II. and John de Brienne, after he 
was ſet at liberty, gave him his daughter in marriage, 
and his right to the kingdom of Jeruſalem as her 
dowry. 

The emperor was perfectly ſenſible of the little 
advantage to be gained by cruſades ; but it was neceſ- 
ſary for him to manage « minds of the people, and 
ward againſt any attacks on the fide of the popes. In 
my opinion, the conduct he obſerved on this occaſion 
is a perfect model of ſound politics. He entered into 
a ſeparate treaty at the ſame time with the pope and 
with ſultan Meledin ; and that with this latter being 
figned, he ſet our for Paleſtine, but with a retinue 
rather than an army. No ſooner was he arrived there 
than he made public the treaty by which Jeruſalem, 
Nazareth, and ſome other towns in Judea were ceded 
to him. He then cauſed it to be publiſhed through- 
out Europe, that he had recovered the holy places with- 
out ſhedding a drop of blood; but notwithſtanding this 
he did not eicape uncenſured, for having by this treaty 
left the great moſque in Jeruſalem ; and the patriarch 
of that city treated him as an atheiſt ; but every where 
elſe he was looked upon as a prince who knew perfectly 
well how to reign. | 

In reading the hiſtory of theſe times we cannot but 
acknowledge, that the writers of Romance have hardly 
been able, with all the ſtretch of imagination, to ex- 
ceed what truth has here furniſhed : nor are we ſur- 
priſed, in this age of extraordinary events, to ſee a 
count of Flanders, who had made a vow to go to the 
holy land, ſeizing on the empire of Conſtantinople in 
his way; nor John de Brienne, a younger fon of a 


family in Chantpagne, become king of Jeruſalem, and 


afterwards 
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afterwards on the point of conquering the kingdom of 
Egypt: and this lame” John, after being firipp*4 of all 
his dominions, marching almoſt alone to the ai:ilance 
of Conſtantinople, where he arrives during 

an inter-regnum, and is elected emperor. 1224 
His ſucceſſor Baldwin II. the laſt Latin 

emperor of Conſtantinople, being continually harraſſed 
by the Greeks, runs in vain from court to court with 
the pope's bull in his hand, imploring aſſiſtance of all 
the princes of Europe. All the princes of Europe 
were at that time from home ; the emperors of the 


© Weſt were gone to the holy Land, the popes were 


almoſt always in France, and the kings ready to ſet out 


tor Paleſtine. 


Theobald of Champagne, king of Navarre, who 


Vas ſo famous for his love to the queen, 


mother to St. Lewis, and the ſongs he com- 1240 
poſed on that occaſion, was one of thoſe alſo 

who embarked for Paleſtine : he returned indeed the 
ſame year, and happy it was for him; for ſeventy 
French knights, who went to ſignalize themlielves with 


him, were all taken priſoners and carried to Grand 


Cairo, when Melecſala, nephew to Meledin, who 


inherited the dominions and virtues of his uncle, 
treated them with the greateſt humanity, and at length 


ſuffered them to return to their own country, on pay- 
ing a moderate ranſom. 

At this time the territory of Jeruſalem belonged 
neither to the Syrians, the Egyptians, the Chriſtians, 
nor the Muſſulmans. An unexampled revolution had 


siven a new face to the greater part of Aſia. 


Gengis-Can and his Tartaas * had broke looſe from 


* 
* 
* 
8 7 - 
- 


Mount Caucaſus, Taurus, and Immaus ; and the peo- 


ple, who fled before them like ſavage beaſts, chaſed _ 


trom their haunts by animals more cruel and powertul 


than themſelves, overran in their turn the countries 


whoſe inhabitants abandoned them at their approach. 
The inhabitants of Chorazan, who were 


A called Choraſmins, being puſhed by theſe 1244 


Partars, threw themſelves upon Syria, in the 
ſame 
See Chap. xlviii, 
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fame manner as the Goths in the fourth cen fell 
n the Roman empire. Theſe Choraſmins being 
— put all the Turks, Chriſtians, and jews, 
that were left in Jeruſalem, to the ſword. The 
Chriſtians, who remained in Antioch, Tyre, and Sydon, 
and on the coaſt of Syria, ſuſpended ” Aa their 
mutual quarrels, and united to repel theſe new in- 
vaders. Theſe Chriſtians were then in alliance with 
the ſultan of Damaſcus: and the templars, the knights 
of St. John, and the Teutonic knights, were always 
ready armed to lend their aſſiſtance to the general 
cauſe, Europe was continually furniſhing freſh volun- 
teers. In ſhort, with the forces they could get to- 
gether, they gave battle to the Choraſmins, when the 
Chriſtian party was entirely defeated : but this was 
not the end of 2 — pr A freſh body of 
Turks fell u ravaged Syria, after the Choraſ- 
mins had aged it, and exterminated almoſt all 
the knight that were left. But, notwithſtanding theſe 
ſudden torrents, Chriſtians were ſtill left in poſſeſſion 
of the cities on the coaſt. 
The Latins, ſhut up in their maritime towns, faw 
themſelves now deprived of all aſſiſtance, and their 
mutual diſſentious added to their other misfortunes. 
The princes of Antioch were wholly taken up with 
making war upon a colony of Chriſtians in Armenia. 
The different factions of the Venetians, Genoeſe, and 
Piſans, were diſputing with each other the poſſeſſion 
of Ptolemais. The templars and knights of St. John 
were continually embroiled ; and Europe, now grown *' 
cool, ſent forth ſcarce any of theſe armed pilgrims; 
ſo that the hopes of the eaſteru Chriſtians were almoſt * 
wholly extinguiſhed, when St. Lewis undertook the 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of ST. Lewis, and the laſt Causape. 


E WIS FX. ſeemed a prince deſtined to reform 
Europe, had it been capable of being reformed, 
to render France triumphant and civilized, nd to be 
in every reſpect a model for the reſt of mankind. His 
iety, Which was that of an anchorite, did not deprive 
im of any of the virtues of a king; nor did his 
liberality break in upon the bounds of a prudent 
ceconomy. He knew how to reconcile the profoundeſt 
politics with the ſtricteſt juſtice, and perhaps was the 
only ſovereign who deſerved this praiſe : in council he 
was prudent and firm, in battle intrepid but not raſh, 
and compaſſionate as if he had always been unhappy. 
In a word, it is not in the power of man to carry vir- 
tac to a greater height. 
In conjunction with the queen his mother, who 
was regent, and underſtood perfectly well how to 
govern, he put a ſtop to the groſs abuſes which had 
crept into the exerciſe of the eccleſiaſtical power. 
The clergy pretended that the officers of juſtice 
ought to ſeize the goods of every excommunicated _ 
perſon, without examining whether the excommuni- 
cation was juſt or not: but the king, wiſely diſtinguiſh- 
ing between the civil laws, to which every one owes 
obedience, and the church laws, whoſe power ought 
to extend only to conſciences, would not ſuffer the 
las of the kingdom to yield to this abuſe of excom- 
munications. From the firſt beginning of his taking 
the reins of government, he confined the pretenſions of 
the biſhops and laity within their proper bounds ; he 
ſuppreſſed ſeveral factions in Brittany; and obſerved a 
prudent neutrality between the -furiouſly inſolent 
1 4 IX. and the madly revengeful Frederic II. 
increaſed his demeſnes, which were already 


v conſiderable, by the purchaſe of ſeveral lands. 
3 II. cab "D | The 
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| The revenues of the kings of France conſiſted then 

only in their own private property, and not in that of 
| the N and their grandeur depended on a well 
| - regulated crconomy, in the ſame manner as that of a 
| 


His wiſe adminiſtration had enabled him to raiſe 
very conſiderable armies to oppoſe Henry III. king of 
England, and the vallals of France who had joined 
with him. Henry, who was poorer, and not fo well 

| - obeyed by his ſubjects, had neither ſuch good 


„ „ oa aan = 


troo 

nor could he aſſemble them ſo — 2 
Lewis defeated him twice, particularly at 
| Taillebourg in Poitou, when the king of 
| England fled before him. This war was ſucceeded 
1 by an uſeful peace. The vaſſals of France returned 
= | to their duty, and never after ſwerved from it. The 
=_ — moreover obliged the Engliſh to pay five thou- 
| pounds ſterling towards defraying the expences of 

the campaign. 
If we reflect that he was barely twenty-four years 
| old when he acted in this manner, and how much 
| ſuperior his genius was to his fortune; we may eaſily 
4 figure to ourſelves what great things ſuch a prince 
| | might have done for his country, had he remained at 
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home ; and cannot- but regret, that France ſhould have 
g been rendered ſo miſerable by thoſe very virtues, which 
„ might have made the whole univerſe happy. | 

| fa the year 1244, Lewis, being ſeized with a vio- 
lent diſorder, fell into a lethargic doſing, during 

ol which, it is ſaid, he thought that he heard a voice 
_ commanding him to take i p the croſs againſt the in- 

fl fidels*®. The inftant he recovered his ſpeech, he 
made a vow to engage in a cruſade. The queen his 
| mother, his wife, his council, and all about him, 
nere fully ſenſible of the dangerous conſequence of 
= this fatal vow, The biſhop of Paris himſelf diſplayed 
them to him in the ftrongeſt terms; but Loy 


Father Daniel fays, that during his inſenſib lity, his friends 
placed upon his bed, a picce of the true croſs, and other relics, 
which produced an inflaniancous effect in his favour. 
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fdered his vow as a ſacred bond, which it was not 
permitted man to unlooſe. He took four years in pre- 
paring for this expedition ; and then leaving 

the government of the kingdom to his mo- 1233 f 
ther, he ſet out, accompanied by his queen, 

his three brothers with their wives, and almoſt all the 
knights in France; for he had in this army no leſs 
than three thouſand knights bannerets. One part of 
the prodigious fleet, deſtined to carry ſo many princes 
and warriors, ſet ſail from Marſeilles, and the other 
from Aiguemorte, which is no longer a ſeaport. 

From the account of the king's expences, we may 
perceive how greatly France muſt have been impo- 
veriſhed by theſe cruſades. He gave to the lord of 
Vallery for maintaining thirty knights, eight thouſand 
livres: to the conſtable for fifteen knights, three thou - 
ſand livres: to the archbiſhop of Rheims, and the 
biſhop of Langres, each for fifteen knights whom they 
brought with them into the field, four thouſand livres 
each. Beſides which, he likewiſe provided tables for 
one hundred and ſeventy two knights. Theſe expen- 
ces, together with the preparations for this expedition, 
amounted to an immenſe ſum. 

If the madneſs for cruſades, and the religions ob- 
ſervance of oaths, had permitted Lewis's virtue to 
hearken to reaſon, he would not only have perceived 
the evil he was bringing upon his — but alſo the 

t injuſtice of this expedition, whi peared to 
ham fo juſt 2222 5 ge 
his defign been only to put France in . 
ſion of Jeruſalem, it was what it had no right —_— 
he marched againſt the old and wiſe Melecſala *, 
fultan of Egypt, who had certainly never given offence 
to the king of France. Melecſala was a Muſſulman, 
and that was the only pretence for making war upon 
him : bui there was no more reaſon at that time for 
ravaging Egypt, becauſe the people followed the doc- 
trine of Mahomet, ä at preſent for 


2 carrying 


+ It was in the year 1248, that Lewis IX. ſet fail for Cyprus, 
This prince's name was Malek al Salch. 
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carrying a. war into China, becauſe that empire is at- : 


tached to the tenets of Contucius. 

Lewis put into Cyprus, and was joined by the king 
of that iſland. They then landed in Egypt. The 
ſultan of Egypt was no longer in poſſeſſion of Jeru- 
falem. Paleſtine was then ravaged by the Choraſmins, 
the ſultan of Syria had abandoned to them that 
wretched country ; and the caliph of Bagdat who, 
though ſtill acknowledged, had only the ſhadow of 

wer, no longer took part in thoſe wars. There were 
Ri ſome Chriſtians remaining at Ptolemais, Tyre, 
Antioch, and Tripoli ; but by their diſſenſions they 
continually ran the riſk of being cruſhed, both by the 
Turkiſh ſultans and the Choraſmins. 

In this fituation of affairs it is difficult to find a 
reaſon, why the king of France ſhould chuſe Egypt 
for the theatre of his war. Melecſala, who was now 

wn old and fick, demanded a peace, which was 
refuſed him. Lewis was reinforced by freſh ſuccours 
from France, and ſaw himſelf at the head of an army 
of ſixty thouſand men, by whom he was both obeyed 
and loved ; and having to do with an army already 
defeated, and a ſultan who drew near his end, who 

would not have thought that Egypt, and even Syria 
itſelf would quickly have been ſubdued ? yet one half 
of this flouriſhing army died of ſic kneſs, and the other 
half was defeated near Maſſoura. St. Lewis ſaw his 
brother Robert of Artois killed by his fide, 

1250 and himſelf taken priſoner, with his two 

brothers, the count of Anjou, and the count 
of Poitiers. It was no longer old Melecſala, who 
reigned in Egypt, but his fon Almoadan 1, who muſt 
cenainly have been a prince of a moſt generous ſoul ; 
for when king Lewis made him an offer of a million 


of beſants in gold fer his ranſom, and that of his 


followers, Almoadan generouſly remitted him the fifth 


mT his ſultan was maſſacred by the Mamalucs, whom 
his father had formed into a militia ; and the govern- 

| me gt 
T Malek AlmGhadan. 
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ment, being now divided, ſeemed to threaten ſome 
fatal revolution to the Chriſtians; however, the Egyp- 
tian council continued to treat with the king. The 
ficur de Joinville relates, that the emirs themſelves 
propoſed in one of their aſſemblies to chuſe Lewis for 
their ſultan. 

This Joinville was a priſoner at the ſame time with 
the king, and what is related by a man of his charac- 
ter has doubtleſs ſome weight. But let us only reflect 
how frequently, in a camp or a private houſe, we are 
miſinformed of what paſſes in a neighbouring camp, 
or the next houſe, as likewiſe how improbable it is 
that Muſſulmans ſhould think of chuſing for their ſo- 
vereign a Chriſtian king, and an enemy, who was 
neither acquainted with their language nor their 
manners, and who deteſted their religion, and could 
only be confidered by them as the chief of a band of - 
foreign robbers; if we reflect upon this, I ſay, we 
ſhall find thit Joinville has only reported a popular 
ſtory. By relating faithfully all that we hear, we are 
often led to repeat many things which ought at leaf 
to be ſuſpected: and again, we have not the true hiſ- 
tory written by Joinville ; it i; at heſt but an incorrect 
tranſlation made in the time of Francis I. from a ma- 
* which it would be very difficult to underſtand 
at preient. 

have not been able to reconcile what hiſtorians 
tell us of the manner in which the Muſſul mans treated 
their Chriſtian priſoners. Some of them ſay, that 
they were brought one by one out of the place where 
oy were confhned, and aſked if they would deny 
us Chriſt; and ſuch as perſiſted in the Chriſtian 

ich had their heads ſtruck off. | 

Others again atteſt, that an old emir aſked the 
priſoners by an interpreter, .if they believed in Jeſus 
Chriſt ; and they anſwering in the affirmative, he re- 
plied, ( Be of good courage then; he that died for you, 
and could riſe again, is doubtleſs able to deliver you.” 

Theſe two accounts ſeem a little — 


and what is ſtill more fo, is, that the emirs ſhould 
| D 3 kill 
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1 for whom they expected a ran- 
Upon the whole, theſe emirs demanded no more 
than $0,000 beſants, to which the late ſultan had 
limitted the ranſom; and when, in purſuance of the 
treaty, the French troops which were in Damietta had 
given up that city, we do not find that the conquerors 
committed the leaſt outrage on the women, but ſent 
the queen and her fiſters- in-law away with marks of 
reſpect. All the Mahometan ſoldiers did not indeed 
behave with equal moderation; the vulgar in all coun- 
tries being rude and brutal : there were doubtleſs ſome 
violences committed, and ſome priſoners ill-treated, 
and even killed ; but after all, I muſt own I am fur- 
priſed that the ſultan did not put to death a much 
greater number of theſe foreign invaders, who ſailed 
mo the ports of Europe to lay waſte the kingdom of 
tf. 

4 Lewis, on his being delivered from captivity, 
retired into Paleſtine, where he remained near four 
ars with the ſhattered remains of his fleet and army. 
of returning to France he went to viſit Naza- 


reth, 


* — expreſsly fays, that the emirs deliberated among 

whether they ſhould not behead the king and all the 

Chriſtians in their power, and that they were diſſuaded from 

this reſolution by a ſingle emir, whoſe breaſt was animated by a 

of honour, or perhaps avarice. After all, it would 

have been the moſt advantageous reſolution they could have 
taken. 


Whether it be owing to a partiality for the Mahometans, or 
en implacable hatred to the Chriſtians, we ſhall not determine ; 
but certain it is, our author induftriouſly palliates the cruelties of 
the former, by alledging mere conjectures, and exaggerates thoſe 
of the latter, without much regard to the truth of hiftory, Why 
ſhould we believe the bittory of the Arabian author Ben-Shunah, 
rather than the memoirs of the Chriſtian knight Joinville, who 
was an eye-witneſs of wh-t he relates? The wife of St. Lewis 
being beſieged at Damietta, and in danger of captivity, addreſſing 
herſelf to Joinviile, who was a knight-errant, fell on her knees, 
and a boon, which he having granted on the faith of 
chivalry, ſhe infifted upon his cutting off her head, if ever her 
virtue ſhould be in danger; and he promiſed to comply with her 
requeſt. 
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reth, and did not repair to his own dominions till after 
the death of queen Blanch, his mother; and then only 
in order to ſet on foot a new cruſade. 

His reſidence at Paris proved a perpetual increaſe of 
advantage and plory to him ; and he received marks 
of honour which can only be rendered to a virtuous 
king. Henry III. of England and his barons having 
had ſome diſpute, they made choice of him as ſove- 
reign arbiter ;; and altho' his deciſion, which was in 
Henry's favour, did not put a ſtop to the commoti- 
ons in England, yet it proved to all Europe, that men 
are obliged, in — of themſelves, to ſhew reverence 
to virtue. The reputation of Lewis, and the 
order he obſerved in his kingdom, procured his bro- 
ther, the count of Anjou, the honour of being choſen 
king of Sicily by the pope. 

Lewis in the mean time enlarged his demeſnes by 


the acquiſition of Namur, Peronne, Avranches, Mon- 


tagne, and du Perche. He might likewiſe have taken 
from the kings of England all they poſſeſſed in France : 
the quarrels between Henry III. and his barons ren- 
dered it very practicable; but Lewis preferred juſtice 
to uſurpation, and ſuffered them to remain in quiet 
eſſion of Guienne, Perigord, and the Limouſin ; 
ut he obliged them to give up for ever all claim to 
Touraine, Poitou, and Normandy, which had been re- 
annexed to the crown of France by Philip Auguſtus. 
By this procedure he at once procured an honourable 
peace to his country, and raiſed his own reputation. 
He was the who eſtabliſhed the law or right 
of appeals ; which the ſubjects, which had been 
before obliged to ſubmit to the arbitrary ſentence of 
the judges of the baronies, might now carry their 
complaints into four grand royal bailiwies, erected on 
purpoſe to hear and determine ſuch cauſes. In his 
22 were firſt admitted to ſeats in the 
2 where before the knights, who hardly knew 
to read, uſed to decide the fortunes of the 
„ ſubjects. 


ne could he pronounce dec ſovereign, when 
no more than an arbiteator chofen by the two parties? * 


v 
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ſubjects. Wich all the piety of a prieſt, he ſhewed 
the enlightened firmneſs of a king, in putting a check 
to the encroachments of the court of Rome, by that 
famous pragmatic law, which ſecures thoſe rights call- 
ed the liberties of the Gallican church. 

In ſhort, thirteen years of his preſence in Franc 
repaired all the evils that had been wrought in his ab- 
fence ; but his infatuation for cruſades hurried him be- 
yond every other conſideration, and the popes took care 
to encourage him in it. Clement IV. granted him a 
tenth penny on the revenues of the clergy for three 
years. A length he departed a ſecond time, with a 
force nearly equal to the former; and his brother, 
whom he had made king of Sicily, was to follow him: 
this time however he directed his devotion and his 
arms neither to Paleſtine nor the coaſt of Egypt, but 
failed with his fleet to Tunis. 

The Chriſtians of Syria were no longer of the anci- 
ent race of Franks who ſettled in Antioch and Tyre; 
they were a mixed generation of Syrians, Armenians, 
and Europeans: they went by the name of Calla, and 
theſe feeble remains of the original conquerors were 
in general ſubjet to the Egyptians, and Tyre and 
Ptolemais were the only cities of ftrength they had left 
in that part of the world; wad{ÞÞytn in thole cities, 
the religious ſocieties of Templars and Hotpitallers, 
whom we may in ſome fort compare to the Mam- 
maluc militia, carried on the moſt cruel and bloody 
wars againſt each other; and, in a fight which happened 
berween theſe military monks, Gove was not one 
Templar left alive. | 

But it may be aſked, what relation there could be 
between a petty, mongrel race, on the coaſt of Syria, 
and St. Lewis's expedition to Tunis ? Charles of An- 
jou, king of Naples and Sicily, an ambitious, cruel, 
and felt-intereſted prince, made the heroic fimpliciry 
of his brother Lewis ſubſervient to his defigns. He 
pretended that the king of Tunis owed him ſeveral 
years tribute; the truth is, he 'wanted to get the 
ſovereignty of that country, and St. Lewis, as moſt 
Hiſtorians tell us, (but on what foundation I cannot ſay) 


hoped 
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hoped to make a convert of the king of Tunis. A 
range method of converting a Mahometan to Chriſti- 
anity, to make a deſcent ſword in hand upon his 
count 

The Chriſtians landed near the ruins of Carthage ; 
but the king ſoon found himſelf befieged in his own 
camp by the united forces of the Moors. And here 
his army underwent the ſame fate, by diſeaſes, and the 
intemperance of the ſoldiery, of a new climate, as it 
had formerly done in Egypt; it was totally ruined: 
and one of his ſons, who was born at Damietta during 
the time of his captivity, died of this kind of con- 
tagion before Tunis. At length the king 
himſelf was attacked by it, and ordering 1270 
himſelf to be laid in the duſt, he expired at | 
the age of fifty-five, with the piety of a monk, and 
the courage of an hero. It is not one of the leaſt 
among the many inſtances of the caprices of fortune, 
that the ruins of Carthage ſhould be the burying- 
place of a Chriſtian king, come thither to fight againſt. 
Mahometans, in a country where queen Dido had firſt 
introduced the gods of the Syrians. Scarcely was 
Lewis dead, when his brother the king of Sicily ar- 
rived, who concluded a peace with the Moors, and 
conducted the ſhattered remains of the Chriſtian army 
baek into Europe. ; 

We cannot reckon leſs than one hundred thouſand 
perſons ſacrificed in St. Lewis's two expeditions ; add 
to theſe the fifty thouland who followed Frederic 
Barbaroſſa, the three hundred thouſand who compoſed 
the cruſade under Philip Auguſtus and Richard Caur 
de Lion, with the two hundred thouſand at leaſt, 
who emigrated in the time of king John de Brienne ; 
reckon likewiſe the one hundred and fixty thouſand, 
who had before that gone over to Aſia, not omitting 
thoſe who periſhed in the expedition againſt Conſtan- 
tinople, and in the wars ſucceeding that revolution, 
without mentioning the cruſade. in the North, and 
that againſt the Albigenſes, and it will be found that 
the Eaſt proved the ſepulchre of above two millions of 
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countries were depopulated and impoveriſhed | 
tions. The ficur de Joinville exprefsly * 
reaſon of his not accompanying St. Lewis, 
cruſade 4 


2 
'e) 


Lewis's ranſom coſt the kingdom eight hundred thou- 

ich was about nine millions of the pre- 

of France. Now, of the two milli- 

died in the Eaft, if each man carried with him 

only one hundred franks, it will 

additional ſum of two hundred millions on ac- 

itions. The Genoeſe, the Piſans, * 

Venetians, were enriched by them,; 
England, and Germany were totally ex- 


It is pretended that the kings of France were gainers j 
by theſe cruſades ; becauſe St. Lewis encreaſed his de- 
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and theſe communities finding in time that they could 
-work and traffic on their own accounts, they began to 
excerciſe arts and commerce, which had long lain ne- 
glected, and almok extinguiſhed in a ſtate of flavery. , 

In the mean time, the {mall number of Chriſtians, Z% 
diſtributed about the coaſt of Syria, were ſoon extermi- 
nated, or reduced to ſlavery. Ptolemais, their principal 
retreat, which was in effect only a place of refuge for 
robbers notorious for their crimes, could not reſiſt the 
forces of Melecſeraph, ſultan of Egypt, who took it in 
tae year 1291. After which, Tyre and Sidon ſoon fur- ? 
ard ae to him. In ſhort, towards the end of the 
twelfth century, there was not the leaſt trace to be 
found in Aſia of the emigrations of theſe Chrilti- 


ans. 
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* 


Continuation of the taking of ConsTaxTINOPLE by 
the CxusaDers. 


W may have obſerved, that the feudal govern- 
ment of France produced many conquerors ; 
the duke of Normandy, a peer of France, ſubdued Eng- 
land ; a few private gentlemen conquered Sicily ; and, 
during the cruſades, lords of France were for ſome time 
maſters of Antioch and Jeruſalem : in fine, Baldwin 
count of Flanders, alſo a peer of France, took Conſtan- 
tinople. We have ſeen that the Mahometans of Afia 
yielded Nice to the fugitive emperors of Greece, and 


that theſe Mahometans were joined in alliance with the 


Greeks, againſt the Franks and Latins, their common 
enemies ; during this time the irruptions of the Tartars 
into Afia and Europe prevented the Mahometans from 
oppreſſing the Greeks. The Franks being in poſſeſſion 
of Conſtantinople, elected their own emperors, and the 
Popes confirmed them. TS. 

eter de Courtenay, count of Auxerre, of 
the houſe of France, being elected, was 1216 
crowned at Rome by pope Honorius III. 
The popes, at that time, flattered themſelves with a no- 
tion that they had the diſpoſal of the empires of the Eaſt 
and Weſt. We have ſeen what kind of claim they had 
upon the Weſt, and the immenſe quantities of blood it 
colt to diſpute it. Wich regard to the Eaſt, their pre- 
tenſions were confined to Conſtantinople, and a part of 
Thrace and Theſſaly; and the Latin patriarch, notwith- 
ſtanding his Pros ſubmiſſion to * pope's authori- 
ty, inſiſted that it belonged to him alone to crown the 
emperors, his maſters ; while the Greek patriarch, who 
held his ſee ſometimes at Nice, and at others in Adria- 


nopolis, anathematized both the Latin emperor and his 
patriarch, andeven the pope himſelf: in fact, this Latin 


empire 
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empire of Conſtantinople was ſo inconfiderable, that 3 
Peter de Courtenay, on his return to Rome, could not 
avoid falling into the hands of the Greeks, © 


1218 and, after his death, his ſucceſſors poſſeſſed in 
reality no more than the city of Conſtantino- 
ple and its adjacent territory. Achaia was in the 


rm] of the French, and the Venetians had the 


Orca. 


Conſtantinople, which had formerly been ſuch an 
opulent city, was now grown ſo poor, that Baldwin II. 
I can hardly ſtile him emperor, pledged to the Veneti- 
ans, for a ſum of money, the crown of thorns worn by 
= Chriſt, his ſwaddling cloaths, his robe, his napkin, 

is ſpunge, and ſeveral pieces of the true croſs, which 
were afterwards redeemed by St. Lewis, who depoſited 
them in the holy chapel at Paris, with other relics, 
which are teſtimonies of his piety, rather than of his 
knowledge in antiquity. 

We find that this Baldwin II. came in 1245 to the 
council of Lyons, in which pope Innocent IV. excom- 
menicated in fo ſolemn a manner the emperor Frede- 
ric II. He there in vain implored the aſſiſtance of a 
cruſade, and returned to Conſtantinople, only to ſee it 
fall at laſt under the power oi the Greeks, its lawful 
poſſeſſors. Michael Paleologus, emperor, and guardian 
to the young emperor Laſcaris, retook the city by means 

of a private intelligence. Baldwin after this 

1261 fled into France, where he lived upon the 

money he raiſed by the ſale of his mar- 
quiſate of Namur to St. Lewis. Thus ended this em- 
ire of the cruſaders. 

The Greeks brought back their manners into their 
empire; and the cuſtom of putting out eyes again re- 
vived. Michacl! Paleologus was the firſt who fignalized 
himſelf in this way, by depriving his pupil of his fight 
and liberty. It had been the cuſtom before, on thele 
occaſions, to make uſe of a thin plate of metal, heated 
red hot; but Michael uſed boiling vinegar, and the 
cuſtom has been Kill preſerved, for there is a faſhion 


even in Crimes. 


Paleologus 


hn — 
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Paleologus took care to procure a ſolemn act of abſo- 
lution fer this cruel deed, from his patriarch and bi- 
ſhops, who it is ſaid burſt into tears of joy at this pious 
ceremony. Paleologus beat his breaſt, withall che marks 
of a fincere contrition, humbly aſked forgiveneſs of 
God, and at the ſame time took eſpecial care to keep his 
emperor and his pupil cloſely confined. 

en I ſay that 427 ＋ returned to Conſtantino- 
ple with the Greeks, I defire no clearer proof of it than 
what happened in the year 1284. The whole empire 
was at that time divided between two patriarchs; the 
emperor gave orders that each party ſhould preſent be- 
fore God, in the church of St. Sophia, a memorial con- 
taining his reaſons; and that both theſe memorials 
ſhould be thrown into a conſecrated pan of coals, in or- 
der that the will of heaven might be known; the Al- 
mighty however declared himſelf no otherwiſe than by 
ſuffering both the papers to be conſumed to aſhes, and 
left the Greeks to their eccleſiaſtical diſputes. 

The empire of the Eaſt in the mean time recovered a 
little ſtrength; Greece had been annexed to it before 
the cruſades, but it loſt almoſt all Aſia Minor and Syria. 
Greece was again ſeparated from it after the cruſades, 
but a ſmall part of Minor ſtill remained. 

All the reſt of this empire was in the hands of new 
nations: Egypt was fallen a prey to the Mammaluc 
_ militia, originally formed of ſlaves, who afterwards be- 
came conquerors; they were ſoldiers who had been 
gathered together from the northern coaſts of the Black 
Sea; and this new form of robbery was firſt eſta- 
bliſhed during the time that St. Lewis was in capivity. 

The empire of the caliphs ſcemed to draw near to its 
end in this century, while that of Conftantine 4 2 
alſo in the decline. The monarchy, which been 
founded by Mahomet, was torn to pieces on all fides by 
new uſurpers, who at the ſame time embraced his reli. 
gion, till at length the caliphs of Bagdat, called by way 
of diſtinction the Abaſſidian caliphs, were utterly de- 
ſtroyed by the family of Gengis-Can. 

Thus, during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
there was an uninterrupted ſueceſſion of devaſtations 


throughout 
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one half of the globe; nation fell upon na- 
tion in thoſe prodigious emigrations, which have fince 
by degrees formed great empires ; for, while the cruſa- 
ders were pouring in upon Syria, the Turks undermined 
the Arabians ; and at length the Tartars appeared, who 
fell upon the Turks, the Arabians, the Indians, and the 
Chineſe. Theſe Tartars, conducted by Gengis-Can 
2 his ſons, changed the * 7 — M Aſia, while 

Minor and Syria were of the Franks 
and Saracens. | 
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N the other fide of Perſia, towards the rivers 
Gihon and Oxus, a new empire aroſe from the 
ruins of the caliphate. We call it Kouraſmia, or Kou- 
raſſan, from the corrupted name of its conquerors. Sul- 
tan Mohammed reigned here about the end of the 
twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century, at the 
time that ſo many kingdoms were ſwallowed up by the 
great irruptions of the Tartars. Mohammed the Choraſmian 
ruled from the heart of Irac, which is the antient Media, 
to the other fide of Sogdiana, and far into.the country of 
the Tartars. He had moreover enlarged his dominions 
by the addition of a great part of India; fo that he faw 
himſelf one of the moſt powerful ſovereigus in the 
world, but ftill continued to acknowledge the caliph, 
whom he had ftript of almoſt all his dominions, and who 
retained only the city of Bagdat. 
From the other fide of Taurus and Caucaſus, to the 
eaſtward of the Caſpian Sea, and from the river Volga 
to China, and to the northward as far as the frozen zone, 
extends that immenſe tract of country belonging to the 
antient Scythians, who were afterwards called Tatars, 
and by us Tartars, from Teteor - can, one of the moſt 
power. ul of their princes. Theſe countries * to 
| ve 
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have been peopled from time immemorial, but the inha- 
bitants ſcarcely ever built towns ; nature having given 
theſe people, the fame as to the Arabs and Bedouins, 
that reliſh for freedom and a wandering life, which 
made them always conſider towns or cities as priſons, in 
which kings, ſay they, keep their ſlaves. 

Their continual ex ns, the frugal manner in 
which they were obliged to live, the ſmall ſhare of reſt 
or indulgence they could enjoy, patiing their lives either 
under a tent, in their chariots, or upon the bare ground, 
rendered them a race of hardy men, inured to fatigue, 
who, like ſo many wild grown Over-numerous, 
ſpread themſelves on all fides, at a diſtance from their 
ens, at one time towards the countries about the Palus 
Meceotis, from whence, in the fifth century, they drove 
out the inhabitants, who ruſhed in upon the Roman 
empire; at another time towards the eaſt and ſouth, 


towards coaſts of China, and as far as the Indies. 
Thus has this mighty reſervoir of barbarous and warlike 
men ſpread, at different times, its inundations over al- 
moſt the whole of our hemiſphere ; and the 4 who 
at preſent inhabit thoſe deſerts, deſtitute of all learning, 
know only that their anceſtors have formerly conquered 
the world, | 

Each horde or tribe had its chief, and ſeveral of theſe 
chiefs were united under a Khan, to whom the neigh- 
bouring tribes of Dailailama paid a kind of homage, con- 
fiſting chiefly in a flight tribute: the reſt of the tribes 
had no other notion of divine worſhip than-what con- 
fiſted in ſacrificing a few animals once a- year to the ſu- 
prone being. I have never heard it ſaid that they of- 

red human ſacrifices to the deity, nor that they had an 
belief of an evil and powerful being, ſuch as the devil. 
The wants and occupations of a vagabond lite preſerved 
them likewiſe from a great deal of that ſuperitition, which 
is the child of idleneſs ; their only faults were thoſe, 
which brutality naturally connects with « rovgh and 
lavage way of life, and even cheie tauiis made chem con- 
querors. 


where they over -ran Armenia and Perſia; and again, 
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cerning the origin of the 
by theſe Tartars towards the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, is, that the hordes of —— or uls, inha- 
biting the to the eaſtward of China, and who poſ- 
ſeſſed the beſt iron mines, were the firſt who worked 
that metal, which indeed made them in the end maſters 
of thoſe, who were in poſſeſſion of all the reſt. Cal-Can, 
or Gaſſar-Can, grandfather to Gengis-Can *, finding 
himſelf at the head of theſe tribes, who were the beſt 
armed and diſciplined of all the others, obliged many of 
his neighbours to become his vaſſals, and founded a kind 
of monarchy, ſuch an one at leaſt as could ſubſiſt among 
a wandering people, impatient of reſtraint. His fon, 
whom our European hiſtorians call Piſouca, fixed this 
riſing empire, and after him Gengis-Can extended it over 
the greateſt part of the known globe. 

Between his dominions and thoſe of China, lay a 
powerful ftate, belonging to a Chan, whoſe anceſtors had 
_ the wandering life of the Tartars, to build them- 

ves towns, after the example of the Chineſe. This 
prince was known even in Europe, and was the perſon 
to whom we at firſt gave the name of Preſter John: 
ſome critics have attempted to prove that the proper 
name is Prieſt John, though, moſt certainly, there ne- 
ver was the leaſt grounds for either of the appellati- 
ons f. 

The truth js, that the reputation of his capital, which 
made ſome noiſe in Aſia, had excited the greedineſs of 
certain Arabian merchants : theſe merchants were of the 
antient communion of Neſtorius ; ſome of their prieſts 
accompanied them in this expedition, and, in order to 
recommend themſelves to the Chriitian potentates, who 

were 


According to Fadlallah, who wrote the life of Gengis-Chan, 
his grandfather's name was Purſan-Chan, and his father's Yeſukay, 
or Piſuka Behadr. 

+ The name of this prince was Vang-Can, or Ung-Can : and 
the capital of his kingdom was Karacorum, ſituated about twenty 
days journey from the borders of China. 


* 
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ere at that time carrying on the holy war in Syria, 
Wthey gave cut that they had converted this great Can, 
the moſt powerful of the Tartarian chiefs, and had given 
him the name of John ; and that he had even conde- 
ſcended to take upon him the prieſthood. From this 
idle ſtory came Preſter John to be ſo famous in the old 
chronicles of the cruſades. They afterwards went in 
ſearch of a Preſter John into Ethiopia, and gave this 
name to a black prince, who is partly a ſchiſmatic 
Chriftian, and an a Jew; but the Tartar Preſter 
John fell in a great battle by the arms of Gengis, after 
which the conqueror made himſelf maſter of his domini- 
ons, and „ himſclf to be choſen ſovereign of all the 
Tartar Cans, or chicfs, under the name of Gengis-Can, 
which ſignifies King of Kings, or Grand-Can t, in 
room of that of Temugin f, which he bore before. It 
appears that the Tartar-Cans were accuſtomed to aſſem- 
ble diets at the beginning of the ſpring ; theſe diets 
were called Cour-ilte. hw do we know whether 
theſe aflemblies and our plenary courts in the months 
of March and May, may not have had the ſame 
origin ? 

Gengis-Can publiſhed an ordonnance in this aſſem- 
bly, enjoining the belief of one God only, and that no 
one ſhould be perſecuted on the ſcore of religion ; a certain 

roof that his ſubjects were not all of the ſame belief. 

e eſtabliſhed ſtrict military diſcipline ; the decurions, 
centurions, and captains of thouſands, and the chiefs of 
ten thouſands, under generals were all obliged to per- 
form daily duty: and all ſuch, who did not go to the 
held, were obliged to work one day in the week for the 
Can's ſervice. Adultery was the more ſtrictly forbid- 
den, on account of polygamy being allowed. There 
was but one Tartar canton in which the inhabitants 
were permitted to continue the practice of proſtituting 

| | their 


+ Abulgazi-Can, the hiſtorian, derives this name from jin, 
which, in the Mogul language, fignifies great, and the termination _ 
ghiz, implying the ſuperlative, i. e. greateft or moſt . i 

4 So called from Tamujen Can, a prince of the Moguls, whom 
his father defeated and flew, 
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their wives to their landlords. Sorcery was expreſ 4 


forbidden, under pain of death: it has already 


ſhewn, that Charlemagne puniſhed this crime — - a 
fine ; but it follows from hence, that the Germans, ? 


Franks, and Tartars, believed alike in the power of ; 


magicians. Gengis-Can played off a ſcheme in this 
77 5 aſſembly of barbarous princes, which we frequent- 
find employed in the hiſtory of the world; a pro- 


— foretold him, that he ſhould be one day matter of 


the univerſe : his ſubjects, encouraged each other to ful- 


fil the prediction. 


Gengis iſſued a new law which was the moſt proper 
imaginable for making heroes of all his ſoldiers ; he or- 
dered the penalty of death for ſuch, who, when called to 
the aſſiſtance of their fellow-foldiers i in time of battle, 
. take to flight inſtead of ſuccouring them. Hav- 

uickly made himſelf maſter of all the countries 


whi lie between the river Volga and the wall of China, 
he afterwards fell upon that antient empire, which was 
then called Catai. He took Cambalu, the capital of 


North Catai ; this is the ſame city which we now call 


Pekin. Thus maſter of the one half of China, he 1 
ſoon carried his victorious arms into the heart of 


Corea, 


It it not in the imagination, even of the idleſt of thoſe 
who buſy themſelves in romantic fiftions, to conceive 7? 
that a prince ſhould ſet out from the heart of Corea, 
which is at the eaſtern extremity of our _—— to carry i 

this Gen- 


the war into Perſia and the Indies ; 
gis-Can actually effected. 
The caliph lo. named Naſſer, very impru 


dently applied to him for his aſſiſtance ; the caliphs at 


that time were, as we have already ſeen, what the indo- 


we have already made mention, was maſter of almoſt all 
Perſia ; and Armenia, ever in a defenceleſs condition, 
him tribute. The caliph Naſſer, whom this Mo- 
was determined to ſtrip at laſt of even the 
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ſhadow of dignity which was left him, called Gengis- 
Can into Perſia. 

The Tartarian conqueror was at that time fixty years 
of age ; it appears that he knew how to govern, as well 
as to conquer; and his life is one of the many inſtances, 
that there is no great conqueror, who is not at the ſame 
time — 2 politician ; a conqueror is a man whoſe 
head makes a happy and dextrous uſe of the arms of 
others. Gengis governed with ſo much {kill that part 
of China which he had conquered, that there was not 
the leaſt attempt made towards a revolt during his ab- 
ſence; and he knew ſo well how to govern his own fa- 
mily, that his four ſons, whom he made his four lieute- 
nant-generals, ſhewed no other jealouſy than who ſhould 
beſt ſerve him; and were the chief inſtruments of his 
3 eh Europe appear like flight kirmiſh 

Our ts in a ike flight ſkirmiſhes, 
when compared with the battles which — at different 
times laid Aſia in blood. Sultan Mohammed marched 
againſt Gengis at the head of four hundred thouſand 
fighting men ; and on the other fide of the river Jaxar- 
tes, near the city of Otrar, and in the immenſe plai 
which lie without the city, in 42 degrees of latirude, he 
met with the Tartar's army, conſiſting of ſeven hundred 
thouſand men, commanded by Gengis himſelf, aſſiſted 
by his four ſons: the Mahometans were defeated, and 
the city of Otrar taken. The beſiegers made uſe of 
| the battering ram on this occaſion: it would ſeem that 

this war- engine was a kind of natural invention amongſt 
all people, in the ſame manner as the bow and ar- 
rows. 

From the countries beyond the Oxus the conqueror 
advanced againſt Bocara, a city famous throughout all 
Aſia for its great commerce and manufactures of ſtuff, 

but eſpecially for the ſciences, which the Turkiſh ſul- 
tans had learnt of the Arabs, and which flouriſhed in 
Bocara and Samarcand : and, if we credit the Can Al- 
bugaſi, to whom we are indebted for the hiſtory of the 
Tartars, Jocar fignifies learned, in the Tartar-Mogul . 
language ; and it is from this etymology, of whack 
there does not at preſent remain the leaſt trace, a 


* 
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the name of Bocara. The Tartar, after having ran- 
ſomed this city, reduced it to aſhes, in like manner as 
Alexander did Perſepolis. The eaſtern writers who have 
given us the hiſtory of Gengis-Can, alledge, that he did 
it to revenge the death of his ambaſſadors, whom the 
ſultan had cauſed to be ſlain before the war. Whatever 
excule there might be for Gengis, there could be none Il empir 
for Alexander. | 4 i 
All the countries to the eaſtward and ſouthward of 


were 
the Caſpian Sea, were now ſubdued, and ſultan Mo- in hi: 
hammed, a fugitive from province to province, dragging WM chief 
after him his treaſures and his misfortunes, died at laſt, IMF fatte 
abandoned by his own people. After this the con- che f 
queror penetrated as far as the river Indus, and while one IF after 
of his armies was reducing Indoſtan, another, under the In 
command of one of his ſons, ſubjected to his yoke all MF antic 
the provinces which are to the ſouthward and weſtward the! 
of the Caſpian Sea ; Coraſſan, Irac, Shirvan, and Aran. vaſt 


They paſſed the iron-gates, not far from whence it is 


on 
ſaid that the city of Derbent “ was built by Alexander prin 
the Great. This is the only paſſage to croſs from this diſti 
fide of Upper Aſia over the rugged and inacceſſible hills ſhe\ 
of mount caſus. From thence directing its march ſpec 
along the Volga towards Moſcow, this army, every flv: 
where victorious, fell upon and ravaged Ruſha, where the! 
nothing was to be ſeen but ſeizing and ſlaying of cattle bur 
and ſlaves. Being loaded with plunder, they repaſſed ma 
the Volga, and returned back to Gengis-Can by the 
north-eaſt coaſt of the Caſpian Sea. It is ſaid that no co 
traveller had ever before made the circuit of this river ; ma 
and that theſe troops were the firſt who had dared to ma 
venture ſuch a journey; through rude and uncultivated m1 
countries inacceſſible to any other men than Tartars, Al 


who wanted neither tents, proviſion nor baggage, but 
lived upon the fleſh of their horſes, as well as they could 
on that of other animals. | 4 | 


® Darbend, or Derbend, is a Perfian word, ſignifying the faſten- 
ing or ſhutting of gates; alluding to iron gates in a wall near this 
city, extending about a quarter of a league, from a mountain to the 
ſea, which gates all travellers were obliged to paſs. 
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In this manner was the one half of China, and of In- 
doſtan, almoſt all Perfia as far as the Euphrates, the fron- 
tiers of Ruſha, Caſſan, Aſtracan, and the whole of Great 
Tartary, reduced by the victorious arms of Gengis, in 
the ſpace of leſs than eighteen years. 

It is certain, that the part of Thibet where the great 
Lamy reigns, was included within the bounds of his 
empire, and that he ſuffered that pontiff to remain in the 
undiſturbed poſſeſſion of his own territories, as there 
were a great number of worſhippers of that human idol 
in his armies. Conquerors have in all times ſpared the 
chiefs of Religions, both on account of the tribute of 
| flattery they are ſure to receive from them, and becauſe 

the ſubmi of the head of the church generally draws 
after it that of the people. | 

In his return back from India, through Perſia, and the 
antient Sogdiana, he ſtopped at the city of Toncat, to 

the north eaſt of the river Jaxartes, as the centre of his 
vaſt empire. Hither his ſong, who had been victorious 
on all fides, with his generals, and all the tributary 
princes, brought him the treaſures of Aſia, which he 
diſtributed in largefſes among his ſoldiers, who, till he 
ſhewed it them, were — 1 unacquainted with this 
ſpecies of abundance. From hence came thoſe gold and 
ſilver ornaments, which the Ruſſians are every now and 
then finding, and other monuments of luxury that were 
buried in the ſavage countries of Tartary ; the only re- 
mains of thoſe numerous depredations. 

During his ſtay here, Gengis held a triumphal plenary 
court in the plains of Toncat, which was as ſplendid and 
magnificent as that, which had prepared the way for ſo 
many victories, had been ſimple and warlike. Here 
might be ſeen a mixture of Tartarian barbarity and 
Aſiatic luxury; the Cans and their vaſſals, who had 
been companions of his conqueſts, appeared ſeated in 
the antient Scythian chariots, which ſtill continue in uſe 
among the inhabitants of C:im-Tartary ; but theſe cars 
were covered with the rich ſtuffs, gold, and precious 
ſtones, which had been taken from the nations they had 
conquered. One of the ſons of Gengis made him a 
prelent, at this aſſembly, of an hundred thouſand horſes. 
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. ed that he was not born in the ſame manner 
Ma men, but that his mother had conceived him 
by the of ſome heavenly influence ; as if the 
rapidity of his gefts was not of itſelf a igy 
ſufficiently great. ſuch men muſt have a —_— 
tural being given to them for a parent, we muſt ſup- 
poſe it to be ſome evil demon. | 
The children of this great con ſtill added to 
ce dominions their father had left them; Oftai, and 
bon after his ſon Coblai-Can, compleated the conqueſt 
orf China; this is the Coblai whom Mark Paolo faw 
Fin the year 1260, when, t with his father and 
uncle, he penetrated mto thoſe countries, which were 
not even known by name at that time, and which he 
called Catai. —_— where Mark Paolo rendered 
Whimſelf fo famous for having travelled into the domi- 
Wnions, conquered by Gengis-Can, was for a long 
nme ignorant both of theſe dominions and their con- 
* Pops nen IV. indeed, in 1246, ſent ſome 
Franciſcan friars into Tartary ; but thefe monks, who 
aſſumed the title of ambaſſadors, faw very little, 
were treated with great contempt, and did no kind 
of ſervice. 
0 So little was known of what paſſed in that confide- 
JF rable part of the world, that an impoſtor, named 
Did, made St. Lewis believe, when he was in Syria, 
that he was ſent to him from the great Can of Tar- 
tary, who was turned - Chriſtian ; upon which St. 
Lewis ſent the Monk Rubrugius thither, in 1258, to 
WF <nquire into this affair. By the relation of Rubrugius 
ir appears, that he was introduced to the grandſon of 
0 Gengis-Can, who then reigned in China: but what 
lights could be procured from a monk, who was only 
2 traveller among people whoſe language he was igno- 
rat of, and who had not an opportunity of rightly 
0 Iiftinguiſhing what he did ſee ? Accordingly, all that 
he brought with him from this voyage was, 2 
great number of falſe notions, and ſome few truths 


of very little conſequence, 
Thus 
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Thus then, at the ſame time that the princes and 
barons of Chriſtendom were bathing the kin 
Naples, Greece, Syria, and Egypt in blood, 1 was } 
ravaged by the Tartars. Almoſt all our hemiſphere 
ſaffered at the ſame time. 7 
Gengis made uſe of the right which the eaſtern mo- 
narchs have always been in poſſeſſion of, and which 
reſembles that which the father of a family had by the 
Roman law, viz. that of chuſing their own heirs, ane 
dividing their poſſeſſions among their children, with- 
out any regard to the claim of elderſhip ; he declared 
his third ſon, Octai, Great Can of Tartary, and his 
poſterity reigned in the north of China till about the 
middle of the 14th century. The force of arms intro- 
duced the Tartars into this kingdom, and religious diſ- 
putes drove them out again: the prieſts of the Lama 
were for exterminating the Bonzes ; theſe latter found 
means to make the people revolt. The princes of the 
blood-royal of China took advantage of this eccleſiaſ- 
tical diſcord, and in the end drove aut their conquerors, 
enervated by eaſe and plenty. | 
Another ion of Gengis-Can, named Touchi, had for 
his ſhare the provinces of Turqueſtan and Bactria, the 
kingdom of Aftracan, and the country of the Uſbec 
Tartars. The fon of this Touchi travelled as far as 
Poland, into Dalmatia, Hungary, and to the very gates 
of Conſtantinople ; this prince was called Batou-Can ; 
the princes of Crim-Tartary deſcend from him in a 
male line, and the Uſhec-Cans, who at this day inha- 
bir the true T „to the northward and eaſtward of 
the Caſpian-Sea, derive their origin likewiſe from the 
ſame ſource; they are maſters of the northern Bactria, 
but they only lead a wandering life in that fine country, 
and lay waſte all the parts they inhabit. 2 
Tuti, or Tuli, another fon of Gengis, had the 
kingdom of Perfia, while his father was yet living. 
The fon of this Tuti, named Houlacou, paſſed the 
Euphrates, which Gengis-Can had never done; he 
totally deſtroyed the empire of the caliphs in Bagdat, 
and made himſelf maſter of a part of Minor, or 
Natolia, while the native maſters of that delightful 
: part 
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W HIL E che grand revolution, brought about 
: by the Tartars, was taking its courſe, and the 
bons and grandſons of Gengis-Can were dividing the 

= greateſt part of the world amongſt them; while the 
22 ſtill continued to be carried wy and * Lewis 
Was unhappily making preparations for his laſt fatal 
one ; the 2 — = 2 houſe of Suabia was 

Vor. IL : exterminated 
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exterminated in a manner unheard of till then : the 
remains of its blood were ſhed upon a ſcaffold. 
The emperor Frederic II. was at once the em i 
of the popes, their vaſſal, and their enemy ; and did I 
them homage for the kingdom of Naples and Sicily. 
| His ſon, the emperor Conrad IV. took poſ- 
1254 ſeſſion of this kingdom. I find it confidently 
aſlerted by moſt authors, that this Conrad 
was poiſoned by his brother Manfreddo, or Mainſroi, 
Frederic's natural fon ; but I do not ſee that any one 
of them have brought the leaſt of this aflertion. 
Manfred ſtized upon this kingdom, which of right 
belonged to his nephew Conradin, ſon to the emperor 
Conrad, and grandſon to Frederic I. The pope, as 
lord paramount, ſeemed to have a right to puniſh Man- 
fred ; but what right could he have to ſtrip an help- 
leſs orphan of the dominions, to which he was the 
ſole and lawful heir? But the proſpect of advantage 
made every thing appear lawful. The both 
hated and feared this family, and only waited to find 
a prince, who, in receiving the inveſtiture of theſe 
kingdoms, might be able to conquer them. Charles, 
count of Anjou, brother of St. Lewis, offered himielf 
to the pope for this purpoſe, and the holy father ſoon * 
concluded the matter with him, notwit ing he 
had before promiſed the inveſtiture to others. 1 
This count of Anjou was already in poſſeſſion of ⁵ 
Provence in right of marriage; and what ſtill conſider- 
ably added to his power, was his having ſubdued the 
city of Marſeilles: he moreover enjoyed a dignity, 
which a man of abilities might have turned greatly to 
his advantage, waich was, his being the only ſenator 
of Rome. Pope Urban IV. who ftood in fear 
1264 of this prince cven- when he called him into 
his aſſiſtance, gave him the inveſtiture only 
on condition, that he ſhould renounce all claim to that 
dignity at the end of three years, and pay an annual 
tribute of three thouſand ounces of gold to the apoſ- 
tolic chair, for the feudal dependence of the 2 
of Naples; and if he ſhould ever ſuffer the payment to 
run bchind-hand more than two months, that he was 
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to be excommunicated. Charles made not the leaſt 
heſitation to ſubſcribe to theſe terms, or indeed any 
others, which they brought him. The Pope permit- 
ted him to levy the tenth penny upon | 
che church revenues in France. He ſet out 1266 
with ſtore of money and troops, cauſed him- 

ſelf to be crowned at Rome, and gave Manfred battle 
on the plains of Beneventum, where, fortunately for 
him, that prince fell in the combat. The victor made 
the moſt rigid uſe of his conqueſt, and appeared to be 
as ſevere and cruel as his brother St. Lewis was 
humane. 

In the mean time young Conradin, the true heir to 
the kingdom of Naples, was in Germany, while, du- 
ring this interregnum, his country was laid waſte ; and, 
while they were ſtripping him of the kingdom of Na- 

les, his adherents encouraged him to come and defend 

is inheritance. He was at that time only fifteen years 
old ; but his far ſurpaſſed his age. He put him- 
ſelf at the head of an army, together with his kinſ- 
man the duke of Auftria, and came to ſupport his 
rights. The people of Rome were for him; and the 
excommunicated Conradin was received in that city, 
amidſt the acclamations of the in- 
habitants, at the very time that the pope did 1268 
not dare to approach his own „ 

It may be aſſerted with truth, that of all the wars 
of this country, that carried on by Conradin was the 
moſt juſt ; but it was likewiſe the moſt unfortunate; 
for the pe ſet up a cruſade againſt him as well 
as * the Turk ; and he, together with his re- 
lation, Frederic duke of Auſtria, was defeated and 
taken priſoner in Apulia, Charles of Anjou, who 
ought to have done juſtice to their valour, cauſed 
them . to be condemned by the civil magiſtrates. 
Their ſentence was, that they had merited death, for 
having taken up arms againſt the church ; and theſe 
two princes were publicly executed at Naples by the 


common hangman. Pope Clement IV. to whom they 


ſeemed to have fallen a ſacrifice, did not dare to a 
prove of this piece of barbarity, which was the 
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more execrable, as it was concealed under the forms of 
juſtice. I cannot ſufficiently expreſs my ſurprize, 
that St. Lewis never reproached his brother with this 
baſe action, fince he of all men, whom the Egyptians 
had ſpared under lefs favourable circumitances, ought 
more than any other to have condemned this cruelty 
of Charles of Anjou. The conqueror, inſtead of hu- 
mouring the Neapolitans, irritated them by continual 
oppreſſions ; ſo that himſelf and his whole nation were 
held in the utmoſt horror by them. 

It is the general opinion, that a Sicilian gentleman, 
named John de Procida, diſguiſed in the habit of a 
Franciſcan friar, plotted that famous conſpiracy, by 
which all the French were to be murdered at the ſame 
Hour on Eaſter Sunday, on ringing the bell for veſpers. 
Tt is certain that this John de Procida had preparcd 
the minds of all the Sicilians for a revolt ; that he went 
from Conſtantinople to Arrogan ; and that the king of 
that country, Peter, ſon-in-law to Manfred, had join- 
ed with the Greek emperor againſt Charles of Anjou: 
but it is hardly probable that they had T 
formed the plot of the Sicilian veſpers. I. any ſuc 
plot had been formed, it ought to have been put in 
execution chiefly in the kingdom of Naples; and yet 
we do not hear of any one being murdered there. 

Maleſpina relates, that a Frenchman, named 

1282 Droguet, was committing a rape upon 4 
woman in Palermo on Ealter-day, at the 

very time the people were going to veſpers: the crics 
of the woman drew the populace to her aſſiſtance, who 
killed the Frenchman. This firit impulſe of private 
revenge animated the general hatred: the Sicilians 
encouraged by John of Proeida, and ſtimulated by 
their own fury, cried out with one voice, that they 
would deſtroy the enemies of their country; and ac- 
cordingly every Frenchman, that was found in Palermo, 
was put to death. The ſame fury ſpread itſelf through 
the whole iſland, and produced a general maſſacre. 
It is ſaid that they ripped up women with child, and 
took the half-formed infants out of their wombs ; and 
that even the prieſts themiclves maſſacred Ld theis 
|  Frenc 
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French penitents. It is moreover affirmed, that * 


one gentleman of Provence, named des Porcellets, ct- 
— the general flaughter : nevertheleſs, it is certain 
that the governor of Meſſina, with his whole garrifon, 
retired out of the iſland into the kingdom of Naples. 

The blood of Conradin was thus revenged, but not 
upon thoſe by whom it had been ſhed. The Sicilian 
veſpers proved the ſource of new miſeries to this peo- 
ple, whoſe happy climate ſeemed only to have ren- 
dered them more wicked and more miſerable. 

It is now time to ſee what new diſaſters were 


produced in this ſame century by the abuſe of cruſades, 
and of religion in general. | 


C28. A. ©. 


Of the CRUSADE againſt the ALBiGexsts, 


H E murtherons diſputes between the empire 
and the pontificate, the riches of the monaſteries, 
and the abuſe, which a number of biſhops had made 
of their temporal power, promiſed, ſooner or later, to 
irritate the minds of the people, and infpire them wi h 
a fecret deſire of independence. Arnold of Breſcia 
had ventured, even in Rome, to ftir up the people to 
ſhake off the yoke. They began to reaſon a good deal 
concerning religion in the twelfth century. Certain 
men roſe up, who would acknowledge no law but 
that of the goſpel, and preached up tenets nearly the 
ſame with thoſe at preſent profeſſed by the Proteſtants. 
Theſe people were called Vaudois, becauſe there were 
a great number of them in the valleys of Piedmont ; 
Albigenſes, from the city of Albi; and Bon Hammer 
(or good people) from the regularity of life on which 
they piqued themſelves; laftly, they were called 
anichæans, as general appellations at that time given 
to the heretics. Every one was ſurpriſed, towards the 
latter end of the twelfth century, to find the province 
of Languedoc filled with theſe E Garies. 
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In the year 1198, pope Innocent III. deputed two 
Ciſtercian monks to theſe heretics. * We com- 
mand, faid he, the princes, counts, and all the lords 
of your province, to aſſiſt them with all their power 
againſt theſe heretics, by the authority which they 
have received for the puniſhment of evil doers: ſo that, 
when brother Ranier ſhall have pronounced ſentence 
of excommunication againſt them, the lords do forth» 
with confiſcate all their goods, baniſh them from their 
eſtates, and puniſh them with the utmoſt rigour, if 
they dare to reſiſt. Now we have given power to bro- 
ther Ranier to oblige the lords to comply with theſe 
our orders, by excommunication, — by interdict 
upon their eſtates, &c,” This was the firſt origin of 
the inquiſition. 

An abbot of Citcaux was afterwards nominated, in 
— N with ſeveral other monks, to go to Tou- 

„and execute what ought to have been done by 
the biſhop of the place. This procedure provoked the 
count de Foix, and all the other princes of the coun- 
try, who had been already brought over by the re- 
formers, and were greatly irritated againſt the court of 


This ſet was in great compoſed of burghers, 
reduced to indigence by | wh long — from which 
they had been ſcarce freed, and likewiſe by the cru- 
ſades. The abbot of Citeaux made his appearance 
amongſt them with the equipage of a prince; but he 
in vain aſſumed the character of an apoſtle; for the 
people cried out to him, Either quit your pomp, or 
your ſermon.” A Spaniard, biſhop of Oſma, a very 
wo man, who was then at Toulouſe, adviſed the 
inquiſitors to lay aſide their ſumptuous equipages, to 
walk on foot, to lead a life of abſtinence, and imitate 
the behaviour of the Albigenſes, the ſureſt means of 
converting them. St. Dominic, who had accompani- 
ed this biſhop, joined with him in ſetting an example 
of this apoſtolic life, and ſeemed at that time to wiſh, 
that no other arms might be employed againſt error. 
But Peter de Caſtelneau, one of the inquiſitors, was 
accuſed of having made uſe of arms which ſuited his 
| character, 
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character, by privately exciting ſeveral of the 

7 2 — againſt the count of Tou- 1207 
bouſe, and fomenting a civil war. This in- 
aquiſitor was murdered ; and the ſuſpicion fell upon the 
count of Toulouſe. 

Pope Innocent III. did not heſitate to releaſe the ſub- 
jets of the count of Toulouſe from their oath of allegi- 
ance. Such was the treatment given to the deſcendents 
of that Raymond of Toulouſe, who was the firſt in ſerv- 
ing the Chriſtian cauſe ih the cruſades. | 

The count, well apprized of the fatal conſequences of 
a bull under certain circumſtances, readily ſubmitted to 
the ſatisfaction required of him. One of the 
pope's legates, named Milo, commanded him 1209 
to repair to him at Valence, and there deli- 
ver up ſeven forts which he held in Provence, to enliſt, 
in a cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, hisown ſubjects, and 
to make the Amende honorable. To every one of which 
articles the count paid obedience. 

There now appeared, on the one fide, the duke of 
Burgundy, the count of Nevers, Simon count of Mont- 
fort, with the biſhops of Sens, Autun, and Nevers, at the 

bead of their reſpective troops, and the unfortunate count 
of Toulouſe, in the midſt of them, as their hoſtage : on 
the other fide, a ſer of people animated by the ſpirit of 
fanaticiſm and religious conviction. The city of Bezi- 
eres attempting to hold out againſt the cruſaders, the in- 
habitants, who, upon its being taken, had fled for re- 
fuge to the churches, were all put to the ſword, and their 
city reduced to aſhes. The inhabitants of Carcaſſone, 
terrified at their fate, implored the mercy of the cruſa- 
ders: upon Which they had their lives ſpared, and were 
permitted to quit the city half naked, while their 
conquerors took poſſeſſion of all their goods and eſtates. 
The name of Macchabee, and Defender of the church, 
was given to count Sunon of Montfort, who made him- 
ſelf maſter of a great part of the country, ſeizing into his 
hands the caltles of all the ſuſpected lords, laying ſiege 
to thoſe who refuſed to ſurrender, and perſecuting all the 
heretics, who dared to ſtand up in their own d. fence, 
Eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians theinſelves tell us, that upon di- 
E 4 mon 
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mon of Montfort's giving orders to ſet fire to a pile of 
faggots, intended for the execution of theſe unhappy 7 
wretches, an hundred and forty of them, chanting a 
pſalm, ran and threw themſelves headlong into the midſt 
of the flames. By thus unpeopling Languedoc, they 
ruined the count of Touloute, who defended himſelf 
only by negotiations. He repaired to St Giles 
1210 to meet the legates and abbots, who were the 
| leaders of this cruſade, where he pleaded his 
cauſe with tears before them ; but was old that thoſe 
tears came only from fury and reſentment ; and the le- 
=_ gave him his choice, either to yield to Simon of 
ontfort all the lands, which this count had uſurped, or 
to be excommunicated. On this occafion, however, the 
count of Toulouſe had at leaſt the courage to prefer ex- 
communication, After the ſentence was pronounced, 
he fled for refuge to the court of his brother-in-law, 
Peter, king of Arragon, who undertook to defend him, 
having almoſt as much reaſon as the count to be diſſatis- 
fied with the chief of the cruſaders. 2 1h 
In the mean time, the eagerneſs of gaining indulgen- 
ces and riches increaſed the number of cruſaders. The 
biſhops of Paris, Liſieux, and Bayeux, repaired to the 
ſiege of Lavaur. At this ſiege there were made pri- 
ſoners eighty knights, with the lord of the town, who 
were all ſen to be banged ; but the gibbet being 
broken down, they were delivered up to the cruſaders, 
who maſſacred them all in cold blood. They threw 
the fiſter of the lord of Lavaur into a well, 
1211 round which they burnt three hundred f 
the inhabitants, who refuſed to renounce their 
opinions. 


Prince Lewis, who was afterwards king Lewis VIII. 
did indeed join theſe cruſaders, in order to ſhare in the 
{poils ; but Simon of Montfort ſoon got rid of a compa- 
nion who would have been his maſter. 

It was the intereſt of the popes to beſtow the con- 
lands on Montfort; and the ſcheme was fo well 
laid, that the king of Arragon could never, with all his 
mediation, procure the leaſt favour for the — 2 

ouſe. 
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Toulouſe. He therefore ſeems to have taken up arms, 
only when every other method failed him. 

The battle which he fought againſt the cruſaders 
near ta Toulouſe, and in which he was killed, paſſed 
ated eB gee way 23 
ever happened. It is rela y a multitude . 121 
of writers, that Simon of Montfort, with on- a 
ly eight hundred horſe and one thouſand foot, attacked 
the army of the king of Arragon and the count of Tou- 
louſe, while they were carrying on the fiege of Muret. 
They ſay, that the king of Arragon had with him an 
hundred thouſand fighting men ; and that there never 
was a more complete defeat; as alſo that Simon of 
Montfort, the biſhop of Toulouſe, and the biſhop of 
Cominge, divided their army into three corps, in honour 
of the holy Trinity. 

But is it likely, that ſo ſmall an army as cighteen 
hundred men, going to attack an enemy an hundred 
thouſand ſtrong in the open field, ſhould divide itſelf 
into three bodies? It was a miracle, ſome writers, per- 
haps, will ſay; but military gentlemen, who now-a-days 
read theſe ſtrange ſtories, will be very apt to treat them 
as nonſenſical and abſurd. . 

After this victory the pope held a general council at 
Rome, whither the count of Toulouſe came to aſk for- 
giveneſs. I cannot diſcover what foundation he had to 
flatter himſelf, that they would reftore him his domini- 
ons. He was very happy to eſcape with his liberty ; 
and the council was even ſo generous as to allow him a 


. 
ver 


When Innocent III. was dead, count Ray- 
mond of Toulouſe did not meet with milder 1218 
treatment: he was beſieged in his capital. by 
Simon of Montfort; but here this conqueror, who had 
2 ſuch glory by doing ſo much miſchief, had an 
end put to his ſucceſſes, and to his life ; being cruſh- 
9 pieces by the fall of a great ſtone. from the 
walls. 

He left a ſon behind him on whom the con 
ferred alt his father's 3 but he could not give him 

5 the 
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the ſame credit. The cruſade againſt Languedoc now 7 
began to abate of its vigour. The ſon of old Raymond. 
who had ſucceeded his father, was excommunicated as 
he had been; upon which Lewis VIII. king of France, 
obtained from young Montfort the ceſſion of all the 
countries, which he was not able to keep; but death pur Wo 
a ſtop to Lewis, in the midſt of his conqueſts ; and this 
ſtate did not come entirely under the dominion of the 
kings of France, till the reign of Philip the Bold. | 
The popes divided the ſpoils, and the young count of 
Toulouſe was obliged in 1228 to yield them all the 
county of Venaiſſin, containing five ſmall cities. This 
was the place of his alylum, and a fiet of the empire, as 
were all the territories ſituated on the other fide of the 
Rhone. It is therefore to be wiſhed, that the claim of 
the holy ſee on this little ſtate had been leſs odious, and 
that it had not been the price of blood. The good un- 
derſtanding between the court of France and pope Gre- 
IX. wreſted from the family of the counts of Tou- 
Eule theſe ſmall remains of a patrimony, which they had 
been in poſſeſſion of ever ſince the time of Charlemagne. 
The miſunderſtanding, between the emperor Frede- 
ric II. and this ſame pope, reflored it to them again. 
The emperor, as lord paramount, and inſulted in his 
| ive, did this act of juſtice. Philip the Bold, 
ing of France, upon taking poſſeſſion afterwards of the 7 
large county of Toulouſe, reſtored the Venaiflin to the Þ} 
popes, which, by the liberality of the kings of France, 
they have ever fince continued in poſſeſſion of, The 
city and territory of Avignon were not included in this 
donation, bat paſſed to the Anjou branch of the houſe 3 
of France, which then reigned in Naples, and remained 
with them, till the time that the unfortunate queen Joan 
of Waſsle yielded to the popes the perpetual inheri- 
tance, = 
During the reign of St. Lewis, the pope ſent two i 
Dominicans and a Franciſcan friar, with the title of In- 
quiſitors, into the country of the Albigenſes, which 
was at that time very quiet. The two Dominicans 
rendered themſelves fo Na there, that the inhabitants 
drove them out of the city. Rome itſelf was for a long 
| ume 
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.me obliged to ſuſpend the inquiſition ; but at length 
. gen — Nevertheleſs, this ſect till con ĩnu- 
J to ſubſiſt, though weak, few in number, and reduced 


to live in obſcurity. 2 
It was this ſect that brought the ſcourge of the inqui- 


tion upon Europe Pope Innocent IV. ä 


eſtabliſhed it all over Italy, Naples excepted, 1251 
as a new tribunal which was to fix the autho- 

iy of the holy ſee on a firm foundation. We ſhall ſee 
Fin the courſe of this work what cruelties this tribunal 


exerciſes both in France and Spain. 


EU LE i 


The Srarz of EUROPE, in the thirteenth 


CexnTuRY. 


E have ſeen how Europe was exhauſted cf its 
| men and money by the cruſades, without their 
having in the leaſt contributed to civilize it. German 
was one entire anarchy after the death of Frederic 1 
All che lords ſtrove who ſhould get moſt of the public 
revenues annexed to the imperial ſtate ; fo that, when 
Robert of Hapſburg was elected emperor in 1273, they 
only granted him ſoldiers, with which he conquered 
Auſt ia from Ottocaris, who had taken it from the houſe 
of . . 
uring the interregnum which preceded the election 
of this Rodolph, Denmark, Poland, and Hungary, 
entirely freed themſelves from the ſlight tribute they 
were wont to pay the emperors. 
Much about this time, likewiſe, ſeveral cities erected 
a municipal form of government, which ſtill continues. 
They united together for their mutual defence againſt 
the encroachments of the great lords; and the hanſe 
towns, Lubec, Cologne, Brunſwick, and Dantzick, be- 


a. commercial republic, which was diſtributed into ſeve- 
NE. ral 


ing in proceſs of time joined by eighty others, formed 
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ral different ſtates. The Auſtreques were now efſla. |: 
bliſhed, which are courts of arbicration in compacts be. 
tween the lords, as well as between the towns; and 

hold the places of laws and courts of juſtice, which were 

wanting in Germany. 

Italy was formed into a new plan of government be. 
fore and under the reign of Rodolph. Several cities 
having aſſumed their freedom, it was confirmed to them 
for a ſum of money. At this time it r as if 
Italy might be for ever ſeparated from German 
dominion. 

The German lords, in order to render themſelves 
more powerful, were all of them deſirous of having 2 
weak emperor ; and the four princes and their archbi- 
ſhops, who had by little and little arrogated to them- 
ſelves the right of election, had joined with ſome other 
princes in chufing Rodolph of Hapſburg for emperor, 
only on account of his not being poſſeſſed of any con- 
fiderable territories. This Rodolph was a Swiſs lord, 
who had rendered himſelf formidable by being one of 
thoſe chiefs, called by the Italians Condottieri . He 
had been champion for the abbot of St. Gall, in a dif. 
pute waged between him and the biſhop of Baſil, about 
ſome pipes of wine. He had alſo relieved the town of 
Straſburg : but his fortune was ſo little proportioned to 
his courage, that he was for ſome time ſteward of the 
houſhold to that very Ottocaris, king of Bohemia, who, 
when he was afterwards preſſed to do him homage as em- 
peror, replied, * That he owed him ts Hoa had 
always paid him his wages.” The princes of Germany Þ 
did not at that time foreſee that this very Rodolph would 
be the founder of a houſe, which continued for a long 
time to be the moſt flouriſhing in Europe, and which has 
more than once been on the point of acquiring as great 
a power in the empire as that of Charlemagne. This 2 
power took a conſiderable time in forming; and at the 
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Condottieri, literally conductors, though generally applied to 
carriers, and thoſe who keep mules for hire. It was name 
formerly given to ſoldiers of fortune, who raiſed and commanded 
mercenary troops. 2 
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France might at that time have been made a very flou- 


in the thirteenth CenTurry. 8 


end of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth 
century in particular, the empire had little or no influ- 
ence over Europe. 

France. would have been happy under a ſovereign, 
ſuch as St. Lewis was, had it not been for that fatal fond- 
neſs for cruſades, which occaſioned all his misfortunes, 
and at length coſt him his life on the ſands of Afric. 
We may perceive, by the great number of veſlels fitted 
out for theſe fatal expeditions, that France might have 
eaſily acquired a large maritime commerce. The ſta- 
tutes of St. Lewis relating to trade ; the new police 
eſtabliſhed by him in the city of Paris; his pragmatic 
ſanction, by which he confirmed the diſcipline of the 
Gallic church ; his four grand bailiwicks for the trying 
of cauſes among his vaſſals, and which gave riſe to the 
parliament of Paris; his regulations and exactneſs with 
regard to the coin, do all of them plainly ſhew, that 


riſhing kingdom. 

As to England, it was as happy under Edward I. as 
the manners of the times would allow. The country of 
Wales was annexed to it; and it had conquered Scot- 
land, which was obliged to receive a king fromt he hand 
of Edward. Indeed the Engliſh were no longer in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Normandy nor Anjou; but they till had the 


ole province of Guienne. Edward I. had but a flight 


and ſhort war with France; but this is to be attributed 
to the almoſt continual dim̃culties he was involved in at 
home, eicher at the time he was making the conqueſt of 
Scotland, or when he afterwards loſt it. 

We ſhall preſently allot a more particular and exten- 
five article to Spain, which we have left for a long time 
a prey to the Saracens. It now remains to ſay a word 
or two of Rome. | 

The popedom was in the ſame ftate in the thirteenth 
century, in which it had been for fo long time before. 
The popes, though not well ſettled in Rome, and hav- 
ing but a tottering authority in Italy, being at beſt 


but maſters of a few places in St. Peter's patrimony and 


of Umbria, ſtill continued to give away crowns, and fit in 
judgment upon kings. | 
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In 1 289, ſolemnly determined at Rome 

the diſputes the king of Portugal and his cler- 
gy. We have ſeen that in 1283, pope Martin IV. de- 
poſed the king of Arragon, and gave his dominions to 
the king of France, who was not able to put the Pope's 
bull in force. Boniface VIII. gave Sardinia and Cor- 
ſica to another king of Arragon, called James the Juſt. 

In the year 1300, when the ſucceſſion to the crown of 
Scotland was in diſpute, pope Boniface VIII. wrote 
thus to king Edward: You ought to know that it is 
our place to give a king to Scotland, which has always 
in right belonged, and ftill does belong to the 
church of Rome ; but if you pretend to have any right 
thereto, ſend your lawyers to us, and we will do you 
juſtice ; for we reſerve this affair wholly to ourſelves.” 

When, about the end of the thirteenth century, ſome 
princes of Germany depoſed Adolph of Naſſau, ſuc- 
ceſſor to the firſt prince of the houſe of Auſtria; they pre- 
tended a bull from the pope for depofing Naſſau, by 
which they gave the pope that power, which of right 
belonged to themſelves. This fame Boniface, hearing 
of the election of Albert, wrote thus to the eleQors : 
« We command you to proclaim publicly, that Albert, 
who _— king 2 the 2 _ come and 

re us, to anſwer to the charge of high treaſon, 
1 COS * 
It is known, that Albert of Auſtria, inſtead of a - 
ing to theſe ſummons, gave Naſſau battle near — 
where he defeated and killed him ; and that Boniface, 
after having loaded him with excommunication, laviſh- 
ed his benedictions as profuſely on him in 1303, when 
he ſtood in need of his afhſtance againft Philip the Fair. 
Then we find him ſupplying, by the plenitude of his 
power, all defects or irregularities in Albert's election; 
and conferring on him by his bull the kingdom of 
France, which of right belonged to the emperors. Thus 
can intereſt change fides, and without ceremony make 
uſe of every thing holy or prophane that will anſwer its 
end. 

But other crowned heads tamely ſubmitted to the 

papal yoke. Mary, queen to Charles the Lame, king 


of Naples, having laid claim to the kingdom of Hun- 
gary, carried her cauſe before the pope and his cardi- 
nals; and the adjudged the kingdom to this prin- 
ceſs by . was wanting to this ſentence 
but a good army. 

However we ſhall ſoon ſee, that France did not p 
quite ſo much deference to Boniface. On the whole it 
is ſufficiently well known, that this pontiff inſtituted ths 
jubilee ; and that he added a ſecond crown to the pon- 
tifical cap, to ſignify the two powers with which he was 
inveſted. John XXII. afterwards added a third : but 

ohn had not two naked {words carricd before him, as 
niface had, when he went to diſtribute his indul- 
gencies. 


CHAP. LIL 


Of SPAIN, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
CENTURIES. 


HEN the Moors had been driven out of the.. 
kingdoms of Toledo and Valentia by the Cid, at 
the end of the eleventh century, Spain was divided inta 
ſeveral governments. The kingdom of Caſtile contain- 
ed the two Caſtiles, Leon, Galicia, and Valentia. The 
kingdom of Arragon was then annexed to Navarre. 
rr of Murcia, and Granada, ſtill belong - 
ed to the rs. Barcelona was governed by counts, 
who did homage to the kings of Arragon. One third of 
Portugal belonged to the Chriſtians ; but this was only a 
county. The ſon of a duke of Burgundy, deſcendent 
of Hugh Capet, whom they calted Count Henry, had 
made himſelt maſter of it, at the beginning of the twelfth 
century. 

A cruſade would have been more effectual in driving 
the Moors out of Spain than out of Syria; but it is 
very prabable, that 1 86 Chriſtian princes of Spain were 
not very deſirous of this foreign aid, chuling rather to 
| ; tear 
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tear their country to pieces among themſelves, and di. 
te it with the Moors, than ſee it invaded and ftript 
cruſaders. | 

Alphonſo, ſurnamed The Battle-giver, king of Arra- 

gon and Naples, took Sarragoſſa from the 

1114 Moors, which city afterwards became the ca- 

pital of the kingdom of Arragon, and never 
again returned under the dominion of the Moors. 

Count Henry's ſon, whom I ſhall call Alphonſo of 
Portugal ; to diſtinguiſh him from the many other kings 

of that name, took Liſbon, the beſt port in 

1147 Europe, from the Moors, together with all 

the zeſt of Portugal, the two Algarves t- 
ed. He gained ſeveral battles, and at length ca 
himſelf to be crowned king of Portugal. Pope Alex- 
ander III. did not fail on this occaſion to pretend, that it 

was he. who gave him his crown, and demand- 

1160 ed a tribute of two marks of gold from him; 

to which the king ſubmitted; knowing that, 
in the diſputes between fo many different ſovereigns in 
Spain, the your ſuffrage might ſometimes incline the 
balance in favour of the party he eſpouſed. 

A very few efforts would now have been ſufficient to 
have driven the Moors entirely out of this part of the 
continent: but as to this, it was neceſſary that the Spa- 
niſh Chriſtians ſhould be united among themſelves ; 
whereas they were almoſt perpetually at war with one 
another. At one time the kingdoms of Caſtile and 
Arragon were in arms againſt each other, and at ano- 
ther Navarre was engaged againſt Arragon, and ſome- 
times theſe three provinces were all of them at war toge- 
ther ; add to ths, that each kingdom was frequently 
diſturbed by inteſtine broils of its own. There were 
three kings of Arragon, who ſucceſſively annexed a 2 
part of Navarre to their dominions, while the Moors 
were in poſſeſſion of the reſt. Alphonſo the Battle- 
giver, whodied in 1 134: was the laſt of theſe three kings. 
We may judge of 
badneſs of the adminiſtration, by the king's will, who 
left his kingdoms to the knights templars and knights of 
Jeruſalem. This was, in fact, bequeathing a civil war 

43 


e temper of thoſe times, and the 
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xs his laſt legacy. Fortunately, however, theſe knights 
were not in a condition to e this will. The ftates 
of Arragon, who ſtill preſerved their freedom, choſe for 
their king Don Ramirez, brother to the deceaſed 
monarch ; though he had embraced a monaſtic life for up- 
wards of forty years, and had lately been made à bi- 
ſhop. He was called The Prieft-king ; and pope Inno- 
cent II. granted him a diſpenſation to marry. 

In theſe commotions Navarre was rent from 
Arragon, and became a kingdom of itſelf: it 1134 
afterwards fell by marriage to the counts of 
Champagne ; it next belonged to Philip the Fair and the 
houſe of France; and at laſt came to the families of Foix 
and Albert; and is now ſwallowed up in the Spaniſh 
monarchy. 

During theſe diviſions, the Moors ftrength- 
ened themſelves, and retook Valentia. The 1158 
frequent incurſions, they made, gave riſe to the 
order of Calatrava, The monks of Citteaux, finding 
themſelves powerful enough to defray the expences of de- 
fending the city of Calatrava, armed their convert bro- 
thers, together with ſeveral ſquires, and fought under 
the badge of the ſcapulary. Soon after this the order it- 
ſelf was inſtituted, which is now neither religious nor 
military ; every perſon is allowed to marry once, and it 
conſiſts in nothing more than enjoying ſeveral confider- 
able commanderies in Spain. 

The quarrels among the Chriſtians ſtill ſubſiſted, of 
which the Mahometans at different times made their ad- 
— In the year 1197, a king of Navarre, named 
Don Sancho, being perſecuted by thoſe of Caſtile and 
Arragon, was E go to Atrica, and implore ſuc- 
cours from the miramolin, or emperor of Morocco; but 
this ſtep, which was ſo likely to produce a revolution, 
had no ſuch effect. 
 Heretofore, when almoſt all Spain was united under 
king Rodriguez, a prince of great courage, though ſome- 
what incontinent, it was ſubdued in a leſs ſpacethan two 
years; and now that it was divided among ſo many 
different powers, jealous of each other, neither the Afri- 
can emperor, nor the. Mooriſh king of Andaluſia, could 

| make 
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make any conqueſt in it. The reaſon was, that the 
Spaniards were become better ſoldiers, the country al- 
molt full of ſtrong garriſons, and all parties united in a 
time of general danger ; add to this, that the Moors 

were as imprudent in their conduct as the Chriſtians. 
At length all the Chriſtian nations of Spain 

1200 joined together, to make head againſt the 
Atrican forces, which were preparing to fall 

upon them. 

Miramolin Mahomet Ben Joſeph, having croſſed the 
ſea with an army of near one hundred thouſand men, 
and being joined by the Moors of Andaluſia, aſſured 
himſelf of making a conqueſt of Spain. The rumour 
of this great armament rouſed the attention of ſome 
French knights; the kings of Caſtile, Arragon, and 
Navarre, united their powers to withſtand the common 

danger ; the kingdom of Portugal furniſhed a 

1212 body of troops; and theſe two great armies 
met together in the defiles of the Black Moun- 

tain, or Sierra Morena, as it is called, on the borders of 
Andaluſia, and the province of Toledo. The arch- 
biſhop of Toledo was by the fide of the king of Caſtile, 
Alphonſo the Noble, and carried the croſs at the head 
of the troops. Miramolin had in one hand a fabre, and 
in the other the alcoran. 'The Chriſtians gained the 
victory ; and this day, the 16th of July, ſtill continues 
to be celebrated every year in Toledo: but this victory 
was more glorious than uſeful ; the Moors of Andalufia 
were ſtrengthened by the remains of the African 
army, while that of the Chriſtians was preſently diſ- 

ed. 

Almoſt all the knights, who had been preſent at this 
battle, returned to their reſpective homes after it was 
over. In thoſe days, though they knew how to fight, 
they were ignorant of the art of making war; and the 
Moors were {till leſs acquainted with it than the Chriſti- 
ans. Neither Moors nor Chriſtians kept an army con- 


| ſtanily in the field. 
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with her own misfortunes for the 


ain, taken up 


: — of five hundred years, did not . to take part in 
the troubles of the reſt of Europe, till t 

cruſades againſt the Albigenſes. We have ſeen that 
peter I. king of Arragon, was obliged to aſſiſt his vaſſals 
of Languedoc and the country of Foix, who were op- 


he time of the 


preſſed on account of religion ; and that he died fight- 


ing againſt Simon of Montfort, who had carried away 
his ſon, and conquered Languedoc from him. His 
8 widow, Mary of — 4 who had retired to Rome, 
pleaded her ſon's cauſe 


before Innocent III. beſeeching 


him to uſe his authority to get him ſet at liberty. There 
¶ have been ſome ſhort periods of time, in which the court 


of Rome gained great honour by her behaviour ; this 


vas one of them. Innocent ordered Simon of Mont- 
fort to reſtore this child to the people of Arra- - 

© gon, which order was immediately complied 1213 

TS with. Had the popes always made the ſame 

T ule of their power, they would have become the law- 
X givers of the world. 


This young king, whoſe name was James, was the 


erst of the kings of Arragon to whom the ſtates of that 


kingdom took the oath of allegiance. It was 

he who took the iſland of Majorca from the 1238 
Moors, and drove them out of the fine king- 

dom of Valentia, a country favoured by nature, which has 


| endowed its inhabitants with a manly ſtrength, and fur- 
niſhed them with every thing that can delight their ſen- 


ſes. I do not know how ſo many hiſtorians can aſſert, 
that the city of Valentia was not above a mile in cir- 
cumference, and, at the ſame time, that upwards of * 
thouſand Moors marched out of it. How could ſo 
imall a town contain ſo great a number of people ? 
This ſeemed a period marked out for the glory of 
Spain and the expulſion of the Moors. Ferdinand III. 
kind of Caſtile and Leon, took the famous city 
of Cordova from them, which was the refi- 1236 
dence of their firk kings, and was a much finer city 
than Valentia. Here they had built their magnificent 
moſque *, and a number of noble palaces. EI 


* See chap, xxxiv. vol. I. 
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This Ferdinand alſo ſubdued the Moors of the pro. | 


vince of Murcia : this country, though of a ſmall ex. 
tent, is extremely fertile, and the Moors uſed to get 2 


great quantity of filk here, which they manufactured 
into curious ſtaffs. In ſhort, after a ſiege of 


1248 fixteen months, he made himſelf maſter of 
Seville, the moſt opulent city the Moors had 
in their poſſeſſion. Death at length put an end to 


his ſucceſſes. If divine honours are due to 


1252 thoſe who have been the deliverers of their 
country, Spain with as much reaſon reveren- 


ces the name of Ferdinand, as France invokes her St. 

Lewis. He enacted wholefome and wiſe laws, as well 

as the king of France, and like him erected ſeveral new 

| courts of judicature. It is likewiſe ſaid, that 

1248 he inſtituted the royal council of Caſtile, 
which has ſubſiſted ever fince his time. 

He had for a miniſter one Ximenes, arch- 


1252 biſhop of Toledo, a man who did no ſervice | 


to his country, and whom we muſt not con- 


found with that Ximenes, who was afterwards regent of 


Caftile. 


The kingdoms of Caftile and Arragon were at that 


time powerful ; but we are not to imagine that 
doe ns were abſolute: there was no abſolute 


monarch then in Europe, and the nobles of Spain 


kept their king in ſtricter limits than in any other king- 


dom whatſoever. The people of Arragon remember to 


this day the formulary, uſed at the inauguration of their 
kings. The grand jufticiary of the kingdom addreſſed 
him in the name of the ſtates in theſe words: Nas que 
walemss tanto como dus, or hazemos nueſtro rey y ſenor; cou 
tal gue £ pray nueſtros fuerns, ſi no, no. © We, who 
are equal with yourſelf, do conſtitute you our king, on 
condition that you maintain the laws; otherwiſe 
not. | | | 


The 
© Fuerss fignifie, privileges, not laws, and comes from Forum, 


the place at Rome where thoſe privileges were defended. 


Im 
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The grand juſticiary did not confider this as an ny i 


93 
matter of form, but pretended to have a right to accu 
the king before the ſtates, and to fir as preſident at the 

= trial. do not, however, meet with any inſtance of 

OS their having put this privilege in force . . 

3 Caltile poſſeſſed as extenſive privileges, and the royal 
authority was as much limited there by the ſtates, as 

in Arragon ; in ſhort, we _ eaſily judge, that in 
countries, where there were ſuch a number of lords, it 
vas as difficult for the kings to conquer their ſubjects as 
todrive out the Moors. 
Alphonſo, ſurnamed The Aſtronomer, or The Wile, 
ſon to St, Ferdinand, experienced the truth of this. It 
has been ſaid of him, that, while he was ſtudying the 
heavens, he loſt the carth ; this trivial thought would 
have ſome juſtice in it, had Alphonſo neglected buſineſs 
for ſtudy; but that he never did: the ſame fund of un- 
derſtanding, which had made him a great philoſopher, 
made him likewiſe an excellent king. He is accuſed 
by ſeveral authors of atheiſm, for having ſaid, on ſome 
occaſion, That if he had been of God's privy-council, 
he would have given him ſome good advice relating to 
the motion of the planets.” But theſe authors do not 
confider that this piece of pleaſantry of this wiſe king 
fell upon the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, of whoſe inſufficiency 
and contradictions he could not but be fully ſenſible. 
This prince rivalled the Arabians in the ſciences ; and 
the univerſity of Salamanca, which had been erected 
his father, produced no one equal to him: his fa. 
bles, called after him the Alphonſine Fables, remain to 
this day mo::uments of glory to him, and of ſhame to 

ſe princes, who make a merit of their ignorance; 
but at the ſame time it muſt be owned, that they were 
compiled by Arabians. 


The 


It is a little remarkable, that our author ſhould make ſuch 
2 reflection, in this place, and, in the very next page, tel} us, that 
this very king was deprived of his crown by an aſſembly of the 
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The difficulties, with which his reign was diſturbed, 
were certainly not the effects of that love for the ſcience 
which rendered Alphonſo fo illuſtrious, but the conſe. 

uences of his father's extravagant expences ; for as $t. 
Lewis drained France by his cruſades, ſo did St. Ferdi. 
nand ruin Caſtile for a time, even by the acquiſitions he 
— generally coſt him more than they were 
w 


After the death of St. Ferdinand, his ſon had the king. Þ 
doms of Navarre and Arragon to encounter, who were 


grown jealous of his power. 


| Notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, which this 
philoſophic prince had to ſtruggle with, the princes of 


the empire caſt their eyes on him as the moſt proper 
perſon for their em „and actually made him an 


offer of the imperial diadem ; and if Rodolph of Hapſ- 
burg was choſen in his room, I am of opinion that it 
may be wholly attributed to the great diſtance, which 


divided Caſtile from Germany. Alphonſo had at leaſt 
given proots that he merited the empire, by the manner 
in which he ed the kingdom of Caſtile. His 
collection of laws, called Las partidas , ſtill continue 
in that country to form the principal baſis of their juriſ- 
prudence. 


crime is by no means the father's ſhame. 


This Don Sancho was the only fon of his ſecond nup- 


tials, and pretended, during his father's life-time, to be 


declared heir to the crown, in prejudice to the rights of 6 
the grand-children by the firſt marriage; and a meet- 


ing of his faction, under the title of The States, went ſo 
far as to make him an offer of the crown. This auda- 
cious attempt is a freſh, proof of what I have fo often 
ſaid, that there was no law in Europe at that time; and 
that almoſt every thing was decided, according to the 
occurrences of the times, and the caprices of mankind. 
Alphonſo the Wile was now reduced to the grievous 
neceſſity of joining with the Moors againſt his ſon and 
| 1 1 rebellious 


„30 called from being divided into heads and chapters. 


In his old age, he ſaw his ſon Sancho III. 
1283 rebel againſt him; but certainly the ſon's 
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rebellious Chriſtian ſubjects. This was not the firſt 
alliance which Chriſtians had entered into with Maho- 
metans againſt other Chriſtians ; but it was certainly 
the moſt juſt. 

Alphonſo invited the miramolin of Morocco to his 
aſſiſtance, who thereupon croſſed the ſea; and the 
African and Caſtilian monarchs met at Zara on the 
confines of Granada. The behaviour and ſpeech of 
the miramolin on this occaſion deſerves to be perpe- 
tuated by hiſtory to all poſterity. When they met, 
he gave the place of honour to Alphonſo, with theſe 
words: I treat you thus; becauſe you are unfortunate, 
and enter into alliance with you; purely to revenge 
the common cauſe of all kings and all fathers.” Al- 
phonſo gave his ſon battle, and overcame 
him; a further proof how well he deſerved 1284 
to reign : but he died ſoon after his victory. 

The king of Morocco was obliged to return to his 
dominions; and Don Sancho, the unnatural ſon of 
Alphonſo, and the uſurper of the throne of his nephews, 
ſucceeded to the crown, and even reigned happy and 
undiſturbed. | ET 7 

The dominion of Portugal at that time contained 
the two Algarves, from which the Moors had been at 
length driven out. Algarves, in the Arabian lan- 
guage, ſignifies The fruitful country; and here let us 
not forget to obſerve, that Alphonſo the Wiſe had 

| greatly affiſted the Portugueſe in making this con- 
S queſt; all which, in my opinion, proves, beyond con- 
tradition, that Alphonſo had no reaſon to repent of 
having cultivated the ſciences, as ſome hiſtorians would 
ſeem to infinuate, who, in order to acquire he doubt- 
ful reputation of politicians, affect to diſpute thoſe arts, 
which they ought to honour ; beſides Alphonſo was 
lo far from neglecting temporal matters, that he 
obtained from Kere Gregory X. the giſt of certain 
tenths out of the revenues of the clergy of Leon and 
Caſtile, which he tranſinitted to his ſucceſſors. _ 
His family, indeed, was involved in ſome troubles, 
but it till ſtrengthened itſelf againſt the Moors; and 
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his grandſon, Ferdinand IV. took Gibraltar 
1303 from them; which was not ſo difficult a con- 


queſt then as it is at preſent. 


This Ferdinand IV. is by writers called the Sum- 
moned, becauſe, ſay they, having ane day in a fit of 
anger ordered two noblemen to be thrown from the 
top of a rock; they, before they were puſhed off, fum- 
moned him to appear in the preſence of God within 33 
month from that day, at end of which time he 
died. It is to be wiſhed that this tory was true, or at 
leaſt believed to be ſo by thoſe, who think they have a © 
right to do every thing with impunity. This prince 
was father to the famous Peter the Cruel, of whoſe © 


exceſſive ſeverity we ſhall have occaſion to take notice; 
and who, tho' of the moſt implacable diſpoſition, and 
the moſt cruel in his puniſhment, died without being 
ſummoned, like his father, to God's tribunal. 
Arragon, which, as we have already ſeen, had 
fortified itſelf, gained an increaſe of power by the 
acquiſition of Sicily. 
he popes pretended to a power of diſpoſing of the 
kingdom of Arragon, for two reaſons : the firtt was, 
that they confidered it as a fief of the church of Rome; 
and the ſecond, that Peter III. ſurnamed the Great, 
who was accuſed of the maſſacre of the Sicilian veſpers, 
had been excommunicated ; oor for having hed & hen 
in that maſſacre, but for having taken Sicily, which 
the Pope would not beſtow on him. His kingdom of 
therefore was, by the Pope's decree, trans- 
ferred to Charles of Valois, to St. Lewis; 
but this bull could not be carried into execution. 
The houſe of Arragon remained in a flouriſhing ftate ; 
and ſoon after the popes, who had endeavoured to de- 
ſtroy it, contributed to enrich it {till more. 
1294 Boniface VIII. in order to depfive the Geno- 
ele and Piſans of the poſſeſſion of Sardinia 
and Corſica, which they were diſputing with each 
other, beſtowed thoſe two iſlands on James IV. king of 
Arragon, ſurnamed the Juſt. : 
At that time the kingdoms of Caſtile and France 
were in ſtrict union with each other, as being both 
| | enemies 
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enemies to the houſe of Arragon ; ſo that the French 

Ind Caſtilians were allies in their kingdoms, in their 

nations, and in their private perſons. 

What paſſed at that time in France, during the 
reign of Philip the Fair, and in the beginning of 

the fourteenth century, next demands our attention. 


CH A P. LL 


Of PHILIP the FAIR, and of Pope 
BONIFACE VII. 


HE reign of Philip the Fair, who came to 
7 the throne in 1285, proved a remarkable æra in 
France, by the admiſſion of the third tate into the 
general aſſemblies of the nation, by the inſtitution of 
che ſupreme tribunals, called parliaments, by the firſt 
erection of a new peerage, in favour of the duke of 
Brittany, by the abolition of duels in civil matters, 
2 and by the law of appanages, by which the ſucceſſion 
= was limited wholly to the heirs male. We ſhall at 
preſent confine ourſelves to two other objects; namely, 
= the quarrels of Philip the Fair with pope Boni- 
face VIII. and the extinction of the order of knights 

templars. 

= We have already ſeen, that Boniface VIII. of the 
family of the Cajetani, reſembled Gregory VII. was 
more learned in the canon-law, and not the leaſt in- 
ferior in his zeal for ſubjecting all powers to the 
church, and the whole church to the holy ſee. Italy 
was more than ever divided by factions of the Guelphs 
and Gibellines; the latter were originally partizans 
of the emperors; and the empire being at that time 
little better than an empty name, the Gibellines made 
uſe of that name to ſtrengthen and aggrandize them- 
ſelves. Boniface had for a long time, while a private 
man, been of the Gibelline party ; but we readily 
ſuppoſe that he turned Guelphean when he came to 


the papal crown. It is reported of him, that as he 
TI WW. was 
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was offering the aſhes on an Aſh-Wedneſday to an 
archbiſhop of Genoa, that prelate threw ſome of them 
at him, as is the cuſtom, and, inſtead of ſaying © Re. 
member thou art a man,” he ſaid, Remember thou 
art a Gibelline.” 'The family of the Colonnz, who 
are the chief barons of Rome, and poſſeſs ſeveral 
noble villas in the centre of St. Pete's patrimony, 
were of the Gibelline faction, and their intereſt with 
the popes was the ſame as that of the German lords 
with the emperor, and of the French nobility with 
the king of France. The lords oppoſed their feudal 
power in almoſt every thing to the ſovereign power. 
The other barons in the acetone of Rome 
were in the ſame ſituation, and they united themſelves 
to the kings of Sicily and the Gibellines of the Italian 
cities. We muſt not be ſurprized therefore, if the 
popes at all times perſecuted them, and were perſecu- 
ted by them ; almoſt all theſe lords had, at one and 
the ſame time, diplomas as vicars of the holy ſee, 
and vicars of the empire, which muſt neceſſarily prove 
the ſource of civil wars, a ſource which not even 
the reſpet due to religion could cloſe up, and 
which the inſolence of Boniface VIII. only ſerved to 


increaſe. 


Theſe exceſſes were not to be ſuppreſſed, but by the 
ſtill more violent ones of Alexander VI. above a 
century afterwards. The pontificate, in the time of 


Boniface VIII. was no longer in poſſeſſion of all thoſe * 


territories, which were held by Innocent III. and which 
reached from the port of Oſtria to the Adriatic Sea. 
It pretended indeed to the ſupreme dominion, and 
oſſeſſed ſome cities in its own right, but it was till 
in . the rank of very middling powers. The great 
revenue of the popes conſiſted in what was furniſhed 
them by the whole body of the church, in the tenths 
which they frequently collected from the clergy, in 
diſpenſations, and in taxes. 

In ſuch a fituation, it was certainly moſt prudent 
for Boniface to keep fair with a power, who was able 
to deprive him of a great part of thele revenues, and 
ſtrengthen the Gibelline faction againſt him. Ac- 
| cordingly, 
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cordingly, at the beginning of his diſputes with the 
king of France, he invited Charles of Valois, brother 
to Philip, over to ang who arrived there with ſome 
few horſemen. The Pope ſoon afterwards made him 
marry the grand-daughter of Baldwin II. emperor of 


4 Conſtantinople, who had been diſpoſſeſſed of his domi- 


nions, and then ſolemnly declared him emperor of 
the Eaſt ; ſo that, in the ſpace of two years, he had 
diſpoſed of the empires of the Eaſt and Welt, and of 
France; for we have already obſerved, (in the forty- 
ſecond chapter) that when the ſame pope was recon- 
ciled to Albert of Auſtria, in 1303, he made them a 
gift of the kingdom of France. Ot theſe three preſents 
one only however was received, which was the em- 
pire of Germany, becauſe Albert was already in actual 
poſſeſſion of it. : 

The Pope, before his reconciliation with the em- 

or, had beſtowed another title on Charles of 

alois, which was that of Vicar of the Empire, in 
Italy, and particularly in Tuſcany. He thought, that, 
as he nominated the maſters, he might certainly ap- 
point the vicars. Charles of Valois, in order to pleaſe 
his benefactor, commenced a violent perſecution againſt 
the Gibelline faction in Florence; and yet, at the 


1 very time that Charles was doing him this piece of 


ſervice, Boniface inſulted his brother, the king of 
France, and drove him to the greateſt extremities. 
Nothing more clearly proves that paſſion and animo- 

ſity frequently get the better, even of ſelf-intereſt, 
Philip the Fair, who wanted to ſpend a great deal 
of money, and had but very little, pretended that the 
clergy, as being the richeſt order in the ſtate, ought to 
contribute to the wants of the kingdom, without the 
permiſhon of Rome. The 0 N on the other hand, 
wanted to have the money which had been raiſed by a 
tenth penny for the aſſiſtance of the holy Land, which 
was no longer in a condition to be relieved, and was 
under the dominion of a deſcendent of Gengis-Can. 
This money king Philip had made uſe of, for carrying 
on the war in Guienne in 1301 and 1302, againſt 
Edward king of England. © was the firſt occaſion 
hs 2 of 
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of the quarrel between the pope and the king; and 
the inſolence of a biſhop of Pamiers put things into a 
ſtill greater ferment. This man had caballed againſt 
the king in his dioceſe, which at that time was under 
the juriſdiction of the crown; and the Pope preſently 
after nominated him his legate to the French court. 
This ſubjeR, being thus inveſted with a dignity, which, 
according to the court of Rome, made him equal with 
the king himſelf, comes to Paris, braves his ſovereign, 
and threatens to lay his kingdom under an interdict. 
A layman, who had behaved in this manner, would 
have been puniſhed with death; but here the king 
was obliged to uſe the utmoſt precaution, even in 
ſecuring the perſon of this inſolent churchman, and at 
laſt was forced to deliver him into the hands of his 
metropolitan, the archbiſhop of Narbonne. | 

Immediately upon this, out comes a bull from the 
„ in which it is declared, That the vicar of 
eſus Chriſt is placed with full power over the kings 
and kingdoms of the earth.” At the ſame time all the 
biſhops of France received an order from his holineſs 
to repair to Rome. A nuncio, who was only arch- 
deacon of Narbonne, comes and preſents this bull 
and theſe orders to the king, at the ſame time de- 
claring to him, that he muſt acknowledge, as well as 
all other princes, that he holds his crown. of the pope. 
This infolence was anſwered with a moderation, which 
appeared little conſiſtent with Philip's character: he 
contented himſelf with ordering the pope's bull to be 
thrown mto the fire, and ſent the nuncio back to his 
own country ; at the ſame time prohibiting the biſhops 
ſrom ftirring out of the kingdom. Notwithſtanding 
which, there were at leaſt forty of them, with ſeveral 
of the heads of religious orders, who went to Rome. 
The king was now obliged to call a general aſ- 
' ſembly of the ſtates, only to decide this plain 

1303 queſtion, Whether the biſhop of Rome was 
king of France or not? | 
Cardinal le Moine, a Frenchman by birth, who had 
now no other country but Rome, came to Paris to 
negotiate matters, and, if he could not ſucceed, to 
: excommunicate 
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excommunicate the kingdom. This new legate had 
likewiſe orders to bring the king's confeſſor, a Domi- 
nican friar, with him to Rome, in order to give an 
account of his own conduct, as well as of the king's. 
Every thing that human art could invent to exalt the 

s authority was exhauſted on this occaſion ; the 
Lilhops were all ſubmiſſive to him; new religious orders, 
immediately depending on the holy ſee, every where 
carried his ſtandard; a king, who confeſſed his moſt 
ſecret thoughts, or at leaſt was ſuppoſed to confeſs them 
to one of thoſe monks; and then, to complete the 
whole, this monk ſummoned by the pope, his malter, 
to come and give an account at Rome of the con- 
ſcience of his penitent. Notwithſtanding which, 
Philip did not yield; but ſeized upon the tempora- 
lities of all the abſent prelates. The ſtates appeal to 
a future general council, and a future pope : an expe- 
dient which betrayed a conſcious weakneſs; for to 
appeal to the pope was acknowledging his authority, 
and what occaſion have mankind for either council or 
pope to know that all goverments are independent, 
and that we owe obedience only to the laws of our 
country ? 

The pope then deprived all the eccleſiaſtical bodies 
of France of the right of election, and the univerfities 
of their right of conterring degrees, and even of teach- 
ing, as if he was rcvoking a gift of his own granting, 
Theſe were till but feeble arms; and he in vain en- 
deavoured to ftrengthen them by the forces of the 
German empire; Albert of Auſtria not being ſuffici- 
ently ſtrong to afford him any aſſiſtance. 

The French king was now at full liberty to treat 
the pope as a prince, with whom he was at open war. 
Accorgingly he joined with the family of Colonna ; 
and William de Nogaret goes into Italy under plauſible 
pretences, where he privately raiſes a few horſe, with 
which he joins Sciarra Colonna. They ſurpriſed the 
pope at Agnani, a town in his own demeſnes, and the 
place of his birth, crying out, Let the pope die, 
and long live the French!“ The pontiff however did 
not loſe his courage; he 0 himſelf in his cope, 

3 put 
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put his tiara upon his head, and holding the keys in 
one hand, and the croſs in the other, he preſented 
himſelf with an air of majeſty before Colonna and 
Nogaret. It is very doubtful whether Colonna had 
not the brutality to ſtrike him; however, the writers 
of that time ſay, that he cried out to him, Tyrant, 
renounce the pontificate, which thou diſhonoureſt, as 
thou haſt obliged Celeſtine to renounce it.” Boniface 
replied, with an air of intrepidity, © I am pope, and 
I will die pope.” The French then plundered his 
23 and made themſelves maſters of his treaſure, 
at after theſe outrages, which had more the appear- 
ance of 4 robbery than the juſt revenge of a great king, 
the inhabitants of Agnani, perceiving the incon{ide- 
rable number of the — & and aſhamed to leave 
their countryman and their pope in the hands of 
foreigners, fell upon them, and drove them out 
of the town, Boniface then returned to 

1:05 Rome, meditating revenge; but died almoſt 

immediately upon his arrival. 

Philip the Fair purſued his enemy even into the 
grave, by endeavouring to get his memory condemned 
in council; and actually engaged Clement V. who 
was born his ſubject, and who then held his ſee at 
Avignon, to 2 the proceſs, commenced againſt 
the pope, his predeceſſor, equitable and in form. He 
was there accuſed of having prevailed on pope Celeſ- 
tine V. his predeceſſor, to reſign the pon.ihcate ; of 
having procured his own election by illegal methods; 
and, in ſhort, of having put Celeſtine to death in 
priſon. This laſt charge was indeed but too juſtly 
founded ; one of his own domeſtics, named Maffreds, 
and thirteen other witneſſes, depoſed publicly that he 
had more than once inſulted the religion, from whence 
he derived his power, by ſaying, How profitable 
has this fabulous ſtory of Jeſus Chriſt been to us!” 
and conſequently, that he denied the myſteries of the 
Holy Trinity, the Incarnation, and Tranſubſtantiation. 
Theſe depoſitions are {till to be ſeen in the collection 
of juridical inqueſts. An accuſation is generally 
firengthened by the number of witneſſes, but . 

they 
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they ſerved rather to weaken it; for is it at all likely, 
that a ſovereign pontiff ſhould have made ſuch a decla- 
ration, before thirteen witneſſes, as no one would chuſe 
to do before a ſingle perſon ? Clement V. was prudent 
enough to ſtifle by delays an enquiry, which would 
have proved very diſhonourable to the church. 

Some time afterwards, all Europe and Aſia were 
aſtoniſhed by an event, which had alſo its ſource in the 
vindictive ſpirit of Philip the Fair. 


„ 


Of the Puniſhment of the Kxicnrs TemPLars, and 
the Suppreſſion of that Order. 


A G the many contradictions which enter 
into the government of this world, it is certainly 
none of the leaſt, that there ſhould be ſuch an inſtitu- 
tion as that of armed monks, who make a vow of liv- 
ing at the ſame time as anchorets and ſoldiers. 

The knights templars were accuſed of uniting in their 
order, every bad quality of the two profeſſions; 
namely, the debauchery and cruelty of the ſoldier, and 
that inſatiable thirſt of gain, which is imputed to thoſe 
of the great orders, who have made a vow of poverty. 

While they and the knights hoſpitallers of Sr. John 
were enjoying the fruits of their labours, the Teuto- 
nic order, which, as well as theirs, was firſt inſtituted 
in the Holy Land, made themſelves maſters, in the 
thirteenth century, of Pruſſia, Livonia, Courland, and 
Samogitia, The Teutonic knights were accuſed of 
reducing the clergy as well as the peaſants to a ſtate of 
flavery; of robbing them of their poſſeſſions; of uſurp- 
ing the rights of the biſhops ; and of exerciſing every 
ſhocking a& of rapine — plunder. But conquerors 
are generally exempt from a rigid enquiry. 

The templars had made themſelves objects of envy, 
by living amongſt their countrymen with all that pomp 
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and ſplendor, which are the attendants of great wealth, 
and in thoſe licentious pleaſures, in which ſoldier, 
generally indulge chemſelves, when unreftrained by the 
marriage curb, 

The ſeverity of the taxes, and the mal. 

1306 adminiftration of Philip and his council, in 

regard to the coin, raited a fedition in Paris, 
The knights templars, who had the keeping of the 
king's treaſury, were accuſed of having been concerned 
in the mutiny ; and we have already ſeen, that Philip 
the Fair was implacable in his revenge. 

The firſt, who preferred accuſations againſt this or- 
der, were a burgher of Beziers, named Squin de 
Florian, and Noffo de Florentin, an apoſtate templar, 
both of them at that time under confinement for crimes 
they had committed. Theſe men demanded to be car- 
ried before the king, to whom they had ſome affairs 
of the utmoſt importance to diſcover, and which they 
would reveal to no other perſon. Had theſe men not 
heard of the king's indignation againſt the templars, 
they could hardly have expected to gain a pardon by 
accuſing them. They had a hearing; and, in con- 
ſequence of the depoſition they made before the king, 
he directed all the bailiffs, and other officers of juſtice 
in the kingdom, to call in aid and aſſiſtance; and ſent 


them an order ſealed, with prohibition, upon pain of 


death, to open it before the 13th of October. 
1309 The day being come, each of them 22 
his order, and found it was to impriſon all 

the knights templars; accordingly they were all arreſt- 
ed, and the king immediately cauſed all their eftates 
to be ſeized upon in his name, till they could be pro- 
perly diſpoſed of. | 
It appears very plain to me, that their ruin was 
reſolved upon long before this affair broke out. Their 
accuſation and impriſonment happened in 1309; but 
letters had been found from Philip the Fair to the 
count of Flanders, dated from Melun in 1306, in 
which he requeſts that prince to join with him in ex- 
tirpating the templars. 1 
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It now remained to try this vaſt multitude of crimi- 
nals. Pope Clement V. who was Philip's creature, 
and refided at that time at Poitiers, roined with him, 
after having ſettled ſome diſputes between them, con- 
cerning the right, which the church had of judging 
religious orders, and the king's right of judging his ſub- 


jects. The pope himſelf examined feventy-two knights, 


and the reſt were proſecuted by inquiſitors and com- 
miſſioners appointed for that purpoſe. Bulls were dif- 
patched to all the potentates of Europe, to excite 
them to imitate the example of France. The courts 
of Caſtile, Arragon, Sicily and England, complied 
with them, ſo far as to baniſh all of the order; but theſe 
unfortunate people were put to death no where but in 
France. They were accuſed, by two hundred and 
one witneſſes, of denying Jeſus Chriſt at their admit- 
tance into the order, of ſpitting on the croſs, and of 
worſhipping a golden head erected on a block with 
four feet. The novice kiſſed the knight, who had made 
his vow, and was received by him with a kiſs at his 
mouth, his navel, and a certain part, which ſeems to be 
ſeldom deſtined for ſuch a purpoſe : he then fwore to 
give himſelf up in all things to the brotherhood, We 
learn from the informations relating to this affair, pre- 
ſerved down to our time, that theſe ſeveral. articles 
were acknowledged by ſeventy-two templars to the 
pe himſelf, and by one hundred and forty-one to 
rother William, a Franciſcan friar and inquiſitor at 
Paris, before witneſſes. It is further added, that the 
grand-maſter of the order himſelf, the grand maſter of 
Cyprus, the maſters of France, Poitou, Vienne, and 
Normandy, made the ſame confeſſion to three cardinals, 
who were ſent by the pope to examine them. 
Certain it 1s, that | one hundred knights were 
ut to the moſt cruel torture; that fifty more were 
urnt in one day, near the abbey of St. Anthony of 
Paris ; and that the grand-maſter, Jean de Molay, and 
Guy, brother to the dauphin of Auvergne, two of the 
principal lords in Europe, the one by his dignity, and 
the other by his birth, * alſo thrown alive into the 
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flames, on the very ſpot where now ſtands the equeſ. 
trian ſtatue of king Henry IV. | 

The tortures, with which ſo many citizens, otherwiſc 
reſpectable, were put to death, the cloud of witneſles 
which appeared againſt them, and the numerous con- 
feſſions of the accuſed themſelves, ſeem ſtrong proof; 

of their crime, and the juſtice of their puniſhment. 
But, at the ſame time, how many things may be 
offered in their favour ; in the firſt place, of all the 
witneſſes, who depoſed againſt theſe Templars, the 
greater part have only given in idle and vague accu- 
ſations. 

Secondly, very few of the evidences ſwear to their 
denying Chriſt ; and indeed, what were they to gain 
by reviling a religion, which was their ſupport, and for 
which they fought ? 

Thirdly, allowing that ſeveral of them, who had 
been witneſſes to, and even ſharers in, the debauches of 
the princes and clergy of thoſe times, might have ex- 
E a contempt for the abuſes of a religion, which 

been ſo ſhamefully diſhonoured both in Aſia and 
Europe, and that in their freer moments they might 
have expreſſed themſelves, much after the fame manner 
25 — VIII. did when ſpeaking of it; yet, after 
all, this is but the folly of young people, and by no 
means chargeable upon the order. 

Fourthly, the golden head, which it was pretended 
they worſhipped, and which they were ſaid to keep at 
Marſeilles, ought certainly to have been produced to 
them ; on the contrary, there was not the leaſt ſearch 
made after it, and we mutt acknowledge, that this part 
of the accuſation overthrows itſelf. 

Fifthly, the infamcus manner of their admittance 
into the ſociety, with which they are reproached, 
could never have been paſſed into a law. It ſhews a 
very indifferent knowledge of mankind, to ſuppoſe, 
that there can be any ſocieties, that ſupport themſelves 
by the badneſs of their morals, or who make a law of 
impudence and obſcenity. Every ſociety endeavours 
to render itſelf reſpectable to thoſe, who are defirous 
of becoming members of it; not that I in the leaſt 

doubt, 
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doubt, that ſeveral of the young knights might have 


given themſelves up to theſe exceſſes, which have pre- 
vailed in all times among youth; but theſe are vices 
which it is always better to be ignorant of, than to 
puniſh. 

Sixthly, if there were a great many evidences againſt 
the templars, there were likewiſe a great number of wit- 
neſſes of other countries in their favour. 

Seventhly, if the parties accuſed, overcome the 
ſeverity of the tortures they underwent, did confeſs ſuch 
a multitude of crimes, their confeſhon perhaps will be 
found to reflect as much infamy upon their judges as 
upon themſelves ; theſe having flattered them with hopes 
of on, to extort a confeſſion from them. 

ighthly, the fifty-nine, who were burnt alive, took 
God to witneſs for their innocence, and refuſed to ac- 
cept of life when it was offered them, on condition of ac- 
knowledging themſelves guilty. 

Ninthly, ſeventy-four templars, who were not ac- 
cuſed, engaged to defend the cauſe of the order, but 
they were not permitted to be heard. 

Tenthly, when they read to the grandmaſter the con- 
feſſion, which he had made before the three cardinals, 
and which had been taken down in writing, that old 
warrior, who could neither write nor read, cried out, 
that he was betrayed ; that they had written down a 
different depoſition to that, which he had given; and 
that the cardinals, who were concerned in this piece of 
treachery, deſerved to be puniſhed, as the Turks puniſh- 
ed thoſe guilty of forgery, by cleaving them aſunder 
from head to foot. 

In the eleventh and laſt place, the grand-maſter, and 
Guy, brother to the dauphin of Auvergne, were offered 
their lives, if they would make a public acknowledgment 
of the crimes laid to their charge ; and they burnt them 
at laſt, only becauſe that, when called upon on the ſcaf- 
fold, in the preſence of the people, to acknowledge the 
juſtice of the accuſation againſt the order, they ſolemnly 
twore, that the order was innocent of what was alledged 
againſt. it. This declaration incenſed the king, and 
drew upon them their puniſhment : and they died cry- 


ing 
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ing out in vain for the vengeance of heaven to fall upon 
their perſecutors. 

In the mean time, in conſequence of the pope's bull, 
and the great riches of the order, the templars were per- 
ſecuted over all Europe; only in Germany they found 
means to ſecure their perſons againſt the fury of their 
perſecutors. In Arragon they ſuſtained ſieges in ſeve- 

ral of their caſtles ; at length, the pope abo- 

1312 liſhed the order by his own authority, in a 

private conſiſtory held at Vienne, and thoſe 
might ſhare the ſpoils, who were able. The kings of 
Caſtile and Arragon ſeized upon part of their poſſeſſi- 
ons, and gave a part to the knights of Calatrava. The 
lands, belonging to the order in France, Italy, England, 
and Germany, were given to the knights hoſpitallers, 
then called the knights of Rhodes, on account of their 
having lately taken that iſland from the Turks, and which 
they afterwards defended with a courage, that deſerved 
to be rewarded at leaſt with the ſpoils of the templars. 

Denis, king of Portugal, inſtituted in their room the 


order of the knights of Chriſt, which was at firſt intend- 


ed to fight againſt the Moors ; but which, coming after- 
wards to be a badge of honour, has now ceaſed even to 
be an honour, by being indiſc:iminately laviſhed. 
Philip the Fair took two hundred thouſand livres on 
his own account, and his ſon, Lewis Hutin, fixty thou- 
ſand more, out of the eſtates of the knights templars. 
That faithful and exact hiſtorian, Dupuis, ſays, that the 
pope did not forget himſelf in this partition. 
e muſt now confider another memorable event, 
which happened about the ſame time, and does more 
honour to human nature, as it gave riſe to an invincible 


republic. 
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CH AF. LV: 


Of Sw1sSERLAND, and the Revolution in that Coun- 
try, at the beginning of the fourteenth Century. 


+ ht ad It SR. no 


F all the countries in Europe, Swiſſerland was 
that which preſerved moſt the ſimplicity and po- 
| verty of the earlier ages. If Swiſſerland was not a [20 
country, it would not deſerve our attention, nor indeed 
| a place in the hiſtory of the world, but would lie undiſ- 
5 


9 


tinguiſhed and confounded with the many more rich 
and fruitful provinces, which have followed the fate of 
thoſe kingdoms, in which they are included. Thoſe 
only engage attention, who are ſomething of themſelves. 
A gloomy climate, a rocky and barren foil, rude moun- 
tains, and frightful precipices, are all that nature has done 
for three parts of this country: and yet the ſovereignty 
of theſe rocks was diſputed with as much fury and ob- 
fſtinacy, as the poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples, or 
of Aſa Minor, = which the lives of ſo many thouſands 
were ſacrificed. 

During the eighteen years of anarchy, in which Ger- 
many was without an emperor, there were warm diſ- 
putes between ſeveral lords of caſtles and prelates, about 
who ſhould have a ſmal! portion of Swiſſerland. The 
ſmall towns aimed at being free, in the ſame. manner as 
the cities of Italy, under the protection of the empe- 
ror. | 
When Rodolph was elected emperor, ſeveral lords of 
caſtles formally acculed the cantons of Ury, Schweitz, 
and Underwald, of having withdrawn themſelves from 
their feudal ſubjection. Rodolph, who had formerly 
fought againſt theſe petty tyrants, decided in favour of 
the citizens. 

Albert of Auftria, his ſon, upon his acceſſion to the 
empire, wanted to erect Swiſlerland into a principality * 
for one of his children. A part of this country was his 
own 
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own demeſne, as Lucern, Zurich, and Glaris ; tyranni- 
cal governors were ſent amongſt theſe people, who abuſ- 
ed their power. 

The founders of the Helvetian liberty were Meletald, 
Stauffacher, and Waltherfurſt. The difficulty of pro- 
nouncing theſe truly reſpectable names has been a great 
hindrance to their fame with poſterity. Theſe three 
peaſants were the firſt conſpirators; and each of them 

drew in three others. Theſe nine “ gained 

1315 over the cantons of Schweitz, Ury, and Un- 

derwald. 

It is related by all the hiſtorians of theſe times, that 
while this conſpiracy was in agitation, a governor of 
Ury, called Grifler, deviſed a moſt ridiculous and de- 
teſtable act of tyranny : he cauſed, they ſay, his hat to 
be fixed upon a pole in the market-place, and all who 
paſſed by were commanded, upon pain of death, to pay 
their reſpects to it. One of the conſpirators, whoſe 
name was William Tell, refuſed to pay this honour to 
the hat; upon which the governor ordered him to be 
hanged, but granted him his pardon, on condition tha , 
as he was reckoned an excellent markſman, he ſhould, 
with his arrow, ſtrike an apple from his ſon's head. 
The father trembling let fly his arrow, and had the good 
fortune to ſtrike off the apple without hurting his ſon. 
Griſler, perceiving a ſecond arrow under Tell's coat, en- 

uired of him what he intended to do with it; © It was 
eſigned for thee,” replied the Swiſs in a rage, if I 
had killed my fon.” It muſt be confeſſed that this tory 
of the apple wants a little confirmation. It ſeems as if it 
was thought neceſſary to ornament the birth of the Hel- 
vetic liberty with a fabulous narrative. It is however 
agreed on all hands, that Tell, having been laid in irons 
for this ſpeech, killed the governor afterwards with an 
arrow; which was the ſignal for the conſpirators * 
riſe; 


If each of the three firſt conſpirators brought three other men 
into the plot, ſurely the whole number would amount to twelve 
and this was really the caſe. Our author is alſo miſtaken in his 
chronology, who places this tranſaction in 1315, whereas it really 
happened in 1308. 
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riſe ; who being joined by the people, they demoliſhed 
all the fortreſſes. 

The emperor, Albert of Auſtria, intending to puniſh 
theſe people, who had made ſo glorious a ſtruggle for 
liberty, was prevented from carrying his deſign into exe- 
cution by death. Leopold, duke of Auſtria, the ſame 
who violated the laws of hoſpitality, in the perſon of 
Richard Cæur de Lion, marched againſt them with an 
army of 20,000 men; and the people of Swiſſerland be- 
haved, on this occaſion, like the Lacedemonians at the 
ſtreights of Thermopylæ. A ſmall body of 
four or five hundred men waited for the main 1316 
part of the Auſtrian army at the paſs of Mor- 
gate: but they were more fortunate than the Lacede- 
monians ; for they put their enemies to flight, by roll- 
ing great ſtones down upon them. 'The other detach- 
ments of the army were beaten at the ſame time by as 
{mall a number. | 9 | 

Theſe victories being gained in the canton of 
Schweitz, the other two cantons gave this name to their 
confederacy, which, now become more general, ſtil] re- 
minds them, by the very name, of the victory to which 
they are indebted for their liberty. 

The other cantons by degrees joined in the alliance. 
Berne, which is in Swiſſerland the ſame as Amſterdam 
is in the republic of Holland, did not join the league 
till 1352 ; and it was not till the year 1513, that the 
petty country of Apenzel joined the other cantons; 
which completed the number thirteen. 

Never did any nation fight longer and harder for their 
liberty than the Swiſs: they have purchaſed it by 
above fixty battles againſt the Auſtrians ; and it is pro- 
bable they will preſerve it for a long time. Every coun- 
try that is not of a great extent, abounds not in wealth, 
and is governed by mild laws, ought to be free. The 
change of government in Swiſſerland ſeems to have 
wrought a change in the face of the country. The rude 
ſoil, which lay neglected under cruel and tyrannical 


maſters, now appears cultivated. The craggy rocks are 
covered wih vines; and the wild heath, tilled by the 
hands of freedom, is become a fruitful plain. 


Equality, 
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Equality, the natural inheritance of mankind, ſtill ſub. 
fiſts as much as poſſible in Swiſſerland. In ſhort, this 
country might have deſerved the name of happy, had 
not religion afterwards divided thoſe citizens, whom the 
public good at firſt united; and if, while they fold 
their ſervices to princes, richer than themſelves, they had 
taken care always to preſerve that incorruptibility for 
which their nation is diſtinguiſhed. 

There has been in all nations a time, when the minds 
of the pus ſeem to have been carried away beyond 
their natural character. Such times have been leſs fre- 
quent in Swiſſerland than elſewhere. Simplicity, fru- 
gality, and moderation, the preſervers of liberty, have 
always been the portion of theſe people. They have 
never maintained armies to defend their own frontiers, 
or to make encroachments on their neighbours. 'They 
have no citadels, which may be turned either againſt 
the citizens or the enemy ; nor do they groan beneath - 
the burden of taxes. They have neither the calls of 
luxury, nor the troops of a maſter to provide for. Their 
mountains are their only ramparts ; and every member 
of the community is a ſoldier ready armed for the de- 
fence cf the country. 


r 


Sequel of the STaTz of the Eurit, ITaLy, and the 
PoxTLIFICATPE, in the fourteenth Century. 


E are now entered upon the fourteenth century, 

and may have obſerved, that for the ſpace of 
fix hundred years, Rome, though weak and miſerable, 
was always the principal object of Europe. She governed 
by religion, even while plunged in meanneſe, and rent 
in pieces by anarchy : and, notwithſtanding all her 
humiliations and troubles, the emperors were never able 


do 
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to eſtabliſh the throne of the Cæſars in Rome, nor could 
the pontiffs render themſelves abſolute. From the time 
of Frederic II. we find four emperors ſucceſhvely who 
ſeem to have entirely forgotten Italy ; namely, Con- 
rad IV. Rodolph I. Adolphus of Naffau, and Albert of 
Auſtria. Accordingly, at that time all the cities of 
Italy - recovered their natural rights, and ſet up the ſtan- 
dard of liberty. Genoa and Piſa emulated the exam- 
ple of the Venetians ; Florence became an illuſtrious re- 
public; and Bologna refuſed to acknowledge any longer 
either emperors or popes, The municipal form of go- 
vernment prevailed every where, and more particularly 
in Rome. Clement V. who was called The Gaſcoon 
Pope, choſe rather to abandon Italy, and transfer the 
holy fee to France, where he might enjoy the ſweets of 
thoſe liberal contributions, furniſhed at that time by all 
the faithful, than to diſpute in vain the poſſeſſion of a 
few towns and caſtles in the neighbourhood 

of Rome. Accordingly, this pope fixed the 1312 
court of Rome on the frontiers of France ; 

and theſe times are ſtill called, by the people of Rome, 
the times of the captivity of Babylon. This good pon- 
tif made a circuit to Lyons, Vienne, and Avignon, 
carrying about with him publicly the counteſs of Peri- 


gord, his miſtreſs ; and collecting as much money as he 


could poſſibly raiſe from the pious donations of the 

faithful “. | 
How comes it that the Italians did not, during this 
conjuncture, while both the emperors and the popes 
were at ſuch a diſtance from them, a& as the Germans 
had done, who, under the very eyes of their emperors, 
had from century to century eſtabliſhed their indepen- 
| dence, 


This was the honeſt pontiff, who introduced the cuſtom of an- 
nates, Certain Engliſh biſhops having begged his permiffion to 
enjoy one year's revenue of the benefices that ſhould fall vacant in 
their reſpective dioceſes, Clement remembered the old maxim, 


Charity begins at home; and, inſtead of grantir g their requeſt, 


appropriated to himſelf one year's revenue for every benefice, that + 
ſhould fall vacant in that kingdom, within the ſpace of two 


years, 
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dence, and raiſed themſelves to an equality with the 
ſupreme power ? 'There was no longer an emperor, nor 
a pope in Italy ; what was it then that forged new 
chains for that delightful country ? Diſcord and diviſion. 
The Guelph and Gibeline factions , which aroſe from 
the quarrels between the pontificate and the empire, 
ſill ſubſiſted like a latent flame, which was receiving 
continual iacreaſe from new diſorders. Diſcord reigned 
every where. Italy did not form a body ; Germany 
always did. In ſhort, the firſt enterprizing emperor, 
who ſhould think proper to repaſs the Alps, had it in his 
power to renew the rights and claims of the Charle- 
magnes and others. 'This at length happened under 
Henry VII. of the houſe of Luxembourg, who, in 
1311, made a deſcent into Italy with an army of Ger- 
mans, in order to get himſelf acknowledged. The 
Guelph party looked upon this journey as a new irrup- 
tion of Barbarians ; but the Gibelins favoured him. 
In his way he reduced the cities of Lombardy, which 
was a new conquelt ; and, at length, marched to Rome 
to receive the imperial crown. 
Rome, who defired neither emperor nor 2 
was unable to ſhake off the yoke of either, ſhut 
tes againſt him in vain. Nor could the 
1313 Urſini, and the brother ot Robert king of 
Naples, hinder the emperor, aſſiſted by the 
Colonnas, from entering the city ſword in hand. 
fought a long time in the ſtreets, and a biſhop of Liege 
was killed by the emperor's fide. Much blood — 


® The moſt probable derivation of theſe terms is this: During 
the ſchiſm of the church, in the twelfth century, while the empe- 
ror Conrad III. declared for Innocent II. and the cauſe of the anti- 
pope Anacletus was eſpouſed by Guelphe, duke of Bavaria ; the 
Imperialifts in the field, from reſpe& to the emperor's grandion 
Henry, who often commanded them in perſon, gave the word Gibelin, 
the name of town in Germany, where this young prince was edu- 
cated, and of which he was remarkably fond. On the other hand, 
the Bavarians uſed the duke's name Guelph ; and the Italians, with- 
out knowing the meaning of theſe barbarous terms, adopted them 
in the fignification of enemies and friends to the church, Thus 
the imperial faction was called Gibelin, and the Popiſh party ac- 
quired the name of Guelphs, 
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ſhed on account of this ceremony of the coronation, 
which was at length performed by the cardinals inſtead 
of the oye: We muſt not forget that the emperor 

roteſted before a notary, that the oath taken by him at 
| his conſecration was not an oath of allegiance. 

Henry, now maſter of Rome, appointed a governor 
of that city; and ordered that all the cities and princes 
of Italy ſhould pay him an annual tribute. In this or- 
der he compriſed the kingdom of Naples, then ſeparated 
from that of Sicily, and ſummoned its king to appear 
before him. 

The pope was lord-paramount of the kingdom of 
Naples; and the emperor called himſelf lord-para- 

mount of the pope. A ſtrange kind of right on both 
fides ! 

The emperor was going to make good his 
pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples by arms, 1314 
when he died, as ſome ſay, by poiſon given 
him by a Dominican friar, in the con ſecrated wine of 
the ſacrament. 

At that time the emperors communica ed in both 
ſpecies, in quality of canons of the church of St. John 
Lateran. 'They had a right to oficiate as deacons at the 
pope's maſs, and then the kings of France were to act as 
iub-deacons. 

We have no authentic proofs, that Henry VII. was 
really poiſoned in this ſacrilegious manner. Friar Ber- 
nard Politianus of Montepulciano was the perſon ac - 
cuſed of it; and thirty years afterwards the Dominican 
order obtained letters from John, king of Bohemia, ſon 
to this Henry VII. in which he declares them innocent. 
After all, it was very unfortunate that they ſtood in need 
of ſuch letters. | | 

As in the elections of popes, at that time, there was 
very little order obſerved ; ſo were thoſe of the empe- 
rors very irregular. Mankind had not yet found out 
prudent laws to prevent ſchiſms. 

Lewis of Bavaria, and Frederic the Handſome, duke 


of Auſtria, were elected at the fame time in the midſt of 


the moſt fatal diſorders : and the ſword alone could de- 
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cide a point which ought to have been deter. 
1322 mined by a regular diet of electors. At length 

a battle, in which the Auſtrian was defeated 
and taken priſoner, placed the crown on the head of the 
Bavarian. 

The reigning pope at that time was John XXII. who 
had been elected at Lyons in 1315. Lyons looked up- 
on itſelf then as a free city; but its biſhop always want. 
ed to be its maſter, and the kings of France had not yet 
been able to reduce the biſhop to ſubjection. Philip 
the Long, before he was well ſettled upon the throne ot 
France, called an aſſembly of cardinals in this free city; 
and after having given them his oath that he would ufe 
no violence towards them, he cauſed them all to be ſhut 
up, and would not ſet them at liberty till they had no- 
minated John XXII. 

This pope is another ſtrong example of what great 
things may be done, in the church, by merit alone; 
for he doubtleſs muſt have had no ſmall ſhare of it, 
os Los a cobler, roſe to be the head of the Chriſtian 
world. 

He was one of thoſe pontiffs, who ſurpaſs others in 
haughtineſs, in proportion to the meanneſs of their birth, 
It has been already obſerved, that the papal court ſub- 
ſiſted only on the contributions of the faithful “, a fund 
more conſiderable than even the lands of the counteſs 
Matilda. When I ſpeak of the merits of John XXII. I 
do not include in the number that of diſintereſtedneſs; 
for this pontiff was more rigorous than any of his prede - 
ceſſors in exacting the dues of the church; not only 
from the Engliſh, who had been very remiſs in the pay - 
ment of the St. Peter's penny, but likewiſe from the 
Swedes, Danes, Norwegians, and the Poles, who owed 
tributes to the holy ſee: and he made his demands ſo 
frequently, and in ſuch peremptory terms, that he ge- 
nerally ſucceeded in drawing money from them. But 


he could bardly be called a pope who reſided at Lyons, 
and had little or no intereſt in — 


While 


o See page 113. 
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While he held his court at Lyons, and that Lewis of 
Bavaria Was eſtabliſhing himſelf in Germany, Ital 
was loſt to them both. 'The Viſcontis began to eftablith 
themſelves at Milan. The emperor Lewis, who could 
not humble them, pretended to protect them, and grant- 
ed them the title of his lieutenants. Theſe Viſcontis, 
who were of the Gibeline party, having ſeized on part 
of the lands of the counteſs of Matilda, which had been 
a perpetual ſubje& of diſcord, John XXII. cauſed them 
to be declared heretics by the inquiſition. As he reſid- 
ed in France he could run no riſk in — one of thoſe 
bulls, by which the 3 beſtow and take away em- 
pires. He depoſed the emperor Lewis of Bavaria in his 
own imagination, depriving him, to uſe his own words, 
« Of all his goods moveable and immoveable.” 

The emperor, thus depoſed, marched with 

all expedition into Italy, where his depoſer 1327 
did not dare to face him, and arrived at Rome, 

which was ſtill only the temporary reſidence of the em- 
perors, accompanied by Caſtracani *, tyrant of Lucca, 
Machiavel's hero. 

Ludovico Monaldeſco, a native of Orvietto, who at 
the age of one hundred and fifteen, wrote the memoirs 
of his own time, ſays, that he perfectly well | 
remembers the entry of the emperor Lewis of 1328 
Bavaria ; and tells us that the populace chaunt- 

ed before him, Blefled be God, and the emperor, 
who have delivered us from war, famine, and the pope.” 
This paſſage is no further deſerving of our notice, than 


as it comes from a man, who wrote at the age of an hun- 
dred and fifteen. 


Lewis called a general aſſembly at Rome, reſembling 


the antient parliaments held by Charlemagne, and his 
ſons. This aſſembly, or parliament, was held in the 
very piazza of St. Peter, at which a croud of German 


and 


* Caſtruccio Caſtracanĩ, the hiſtory of whoſe life is written by 
Machiavel, was a native of Lucca, and a famous Gibeline com- 
mander : for his ſervices againſt pope John XXII. and Robert king 
of Noples, he was inveſted with the dukedom of Lucca, by the em- 


8 Bavaria, and died in that dignity at the age of forty- 
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and Italian princes, deputies of cities, biſhops, abbot; 
and monks aſſiſted. The em was ſeated on 2 
throne, raiſed above the ſteps of the church, with the 
crown on his head, and the golden ſceptre in his hand. 
Here he ordered the following proclamation to be 
made three times by an Avguftine Friar : © Is there 
any perſon who will defend the cauſe of the prieſt of 
Cahors, who calls himſelf Pope John ?“ No one appear. 
ing Lewis 8 ſentence, by which he deprived 
e pope of all his benefices, and delivered 

1328 him over to the ſecular arm to be burnt as an 
heretic. The condemning to death in this 

manner a ſovereign pontiff was the utmoſt extreme, to 
which the quarrels between the empire and the pontificate 
could be carried. | | 

Some few days afterwards the emperor, with the ſame 
ceremony, created a new pope, who was a Neapolitan 
cordelier ; he inveſted him with the ring, put the cope 
upon him himſelf, and made him fit down by his fide un- 
der the canopy ; but he took care not to conform to the 
cuſtom of kiſſing the pontiff's feet. 

Among all the religious orders, of each of which I 
ſhall ſpeak ſeparately, the Franciſcaus or Cordeliers at 
that time made the greateſt noiſe. Some amongſt them 
pretended, that religious perfection conſiſted in wearing a 
ſharp-pointed cowl, and a very cloſe habit. To this 
reform of dreſs, they added further the opinion of gene- 
ral property in eating and drinking. The pope had con- 
demned theſe 8 and this — >: a revolt 
| on the fide of the reformers. At length the 

1329 diſpute between them growing warm, the in- 

quiſitors of Marſeilles cauſed four of theſe un- 

happy monks to be barnt. 
Ihe Franciſcan, who had been nominated pope by the 
emperor, was one of their ſect; and this was ſufficient 
for John XXII. to be declared an heretic. This pope 
ſeems deſtined to be accuſed of hereſy : for not long at- 
ter that, having ſaid in a ſermon, that the ſaints would 
not enjoy the beatinc viſion till the final judgment; and 
that, in the mein time, they had an imperfect viſion : 
this affair of the two viſions cauſed a ſchiſm in the 
churches, 
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churches, and John at length thought proper to retract 


his opinion. 

But all this mighty parade of Lewis of Bavaria, at 
Rome, produced no other conſequence than the efforts 
of the other German Cæſars. Like them he was re- 
called by troubles in Germany, and Italy ſlipt through 
his hands. 

Lewis was far from being a powerful prince ; and 
therefore, after his return to Germany, could not hinder 
his pope from being taken priſoner by John's party, and 
carried to Avignon, where he was confined. In ſhort, 
ſuch was the difference between an emperor and a pope 
in thoſe days, that Lewis of Bavaria, — a prudent 

prince, died very poor in his own country ; while the 
| pope, who lived at a diſtance from Rome, and drew 
very little aſſiſtance from Italy, left, when he 
died at Avignon, treaſure to the amount of 1344 
| twenty-five millions of gold florins, if we will 
| give credit to Villani, a cotemporary writer: but Villani 
certainly exaggerates ; and if we reduce this ſum to one 
| third, it will fill be very great, and ſuch as the Papacy 
never was worth to any other perſon ; but never did an 
other pope ſell ſuch a number of benefices, nor at ſo high 
a price. 

"He kept the reverſion of all the prebendaries, of 
| moſt of the biſhuprics, and the revenues of all vacant 
benefices in his own hands. By this means he acquired 
a leading intereſt in moſt electious, and the diſpoſal of all 
benefices. Beſides this, he ſeldom made one biſhop 
without removing ſeven or eight. One promotion con- 
ſantly occaſioned ſeveral others, all which brought in 
money. The taxes for diſpenſations and mortal fins 
were firſt invented and carried into law in his pontih- 
cate, The book of theſe taxes, of which there were 
| ſeveral impreſſions in the fixteenth century, brought 
{ theſe deſperate abuſes to light, which were always con- 
demned by the church, and which ſhe found the great- 
eſt difficulty to aboliſh. | 


The popes his ſucceſſors continued at Avignon till 


the year 1371. This city did not belong to them, but 
to the counts of Provence; but the popes had inienſibly 
| made 
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made themſelves uſufruftuary maſters of it, while the 
counts of Provence were diſputing with the kings of Na- 
ples for the poſſethon of that kingdom. | 

The unfortunate queen Joan, of whom we ſhall ſpeak 
in the enſuing chapter, thought herſelf happy, in 1 348, 
to cede the town of Avignon to pope Clement VI. for 
eighty thouſand florins in gold, which he never paid. 
The papal court, which reſided there in full tranquili- 

„ ſpread riches and plenty throughout Provence and 

uphiny, and forgot the ſtormy manſions of Rome. 

I meet with few times ſince Charlemagne, in which 
the Romans did not recal their antient notions of gran- 
deur and liberty, Sometimes, as we have ſeen, they 
choſe a number of ſenators, ſometimes a fingle one only, 
or elſe a patrician,or a governor, or a council, and ſome- 
times a tribune: and, now when they found that the 
pope had purchaſed Avignon, they entertained thoughts 
of reſtoring the antient republic. In this view they be- 
ſtowed the office of tribune on a private citizen, called 
Nicholas Rienzi, and commonly Cola, a man who, born 
a fanatic, was become ambitious, and conſequently capa- 
ble of great things, which he undertook, and amuſed 
the Roman people with the moſt flattering hopes. It 
is of this perſon that Petrarch ſpeaks in one of *. fineſt 
odes or canzoni, where he deſcribes Rome with diſhe- 
—— hair and ſtreaming eyes imploring the aſſiſtance of 

enzi. : 


Con gli occhi di dolor bagnati e molli 
Ti chier' merce da tutti ſette i culli. 


She ſupplicates thy aid with ſtreaming eyes, 
& And all her ſev'n hills echo with her cries. 


This tribune aſſumed the title of the ſevere and merci- 


ful deliverer of Rome, the flickler for the liberties of Italy, 


and the lover of ail mankind. He declared all the inha- 
bitants of Italy free, and denizens of Rome. But thoſe 
convulſive ſtruggles of a long expiring liberty, proved 
as incfficacious as the pretenſions of the empe1ors on 


"Rome. This tribunate had ftill a ſhorter duration than 
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even the ſenate and conſulate which had been ſet up 
before in vain. Rienzi, who ſet out like the Gracchi, 
9 being aſſaſſinated by the patri- 
cian 3 

Rome neceſlarily fell to decay by being deprived of 
the reſidence of the papal court, 4 the troubles of Italy, 
the barrenneſs of her own territories, and the removal 
of her manufactures to Genoa, Piſa, Venice, and Flo- 
rence. Her only ſupport now depended on the nume- 
rous pilgrimages to her holy places. 

The grand jubilee rr which was firſt in- 
ſtituted by Boniface VIII. at the beginning of every 
century, but afterwards changed by Clement VI. to 
every fiftieth year, brought a prodigious concourſe of 
people to Rome, inſomuch that, in the year 1350 
they reckoned above two hundred thouſand pilgrims in 
that city. Thus Rome, deſtitute of both emperor and 
pope, continued the weakeſt and principal city in the 
| Chriſtian world. 


c HAP. Li. 
Of JOAN, queen of NapLes. 


l WI have already obſerved that the holy ſee had 
| made the purchaſe of Avignon from Joan of 
Anjou and Provence, queen of Naples. It is ſeldom 


they are under great difficulties. The misfortune and 
death of this queen make part of the events of theſe 
times, and eſpecially of the great ſchiſm in the Weſt, 
which we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to treat of. 

The kingdoms of Naples and Sicily ſtill continued 
to be ruled by foreigners. Naples was governed by 
the houſe of France, and Sicily by that of — 
Robert, who died in 1343, had made Naples a 
nihing kingdom. His nephew, Lewis of Anjou, had 


been elected king of Hungary. The houſe of France | 


extended its branches on all fides : but theſe branches 
Vor. II. | were 


found that pri diſpoſe of their daminions, unleſs 
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were not united either to the common ſtock, or with 
each other, and were all of them unſortunate. Robert, 
king of Naples, had before his deceaſe married hi: 
grand- daughter and heireſs, Joan, to Andrew, brother 
to the king of Hungary. This match, which ſecmed 
to cement the happineſs of that houſe, proved the 
ſource of all its misfortunes. Andrew pretended t1 
reign in his own right; and Joan, young as ſhe waz, 
inſiſted that he ſhould be conſidered only as the queen's 
huſhand. A Franciſcan friar, called brother Robert, 
by whoſe advice Andrew was wholly governed, lighte! 
up the flames of hatred and diſcord between this royz! 
pair. Joan had her court compoſed of Neapolitans ; 
while that of Andrew confified wholly of Hungarians, 
who were looked upon as Barbarians by the natives of 
the country. This proved a freſh ſubje& of animoſity; 
and it was ſoon determined in a council of the queen's 
favourites, principally compoſed of Lewis prince of 
Tarentum, of the royal blood, who afterwards married 
the queen, ſome other princes of the blood, and tlie 
famous Cataneſe *, ſo remarkable for her attachment 
to Joan, to put Andrew to death. He was according- 
ly ſtrangled in the city of Averſa, in his wife's anti. 
chamber, and in a manner before her eyes ; after 
which his body was thrown out of the window into the 
ſtreet, where it remained without burial for three 
days. In a year after this, the queen was married t. 
the prince of Tarentum, who was publicly accuſed dt 
the murder of her huſband. How ſtrong a preſump- 
tion of her own guilt! but thoſe who take upon them 
to juſtify her, alledge that ſhe was marricd to four 
different huſbands : and that a queen, who could to 
often ſubmit to the marriage yoke, cannot with juſtice 
be accuſed of crimes that are committed only through 

excels 


Philippa of Cataaea, originally a laundreſs, infinuated herſcl 
into the favour of Joan of Naples, and became her confidante 200 
counſellor. She is faid to have fomented this queen's averſion ti 
her huſband, Andrew, king of Hungary, and was concerned i 
ſtrangling him at Averſa, before he had attained the ninetecnt® 
year of his age. She was afterwards convicted of this horrid! 
crime, and put to death by the moſt excruciating tortures, 
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exceſs of love. But does love then alone infpire ſuch 
horrid actions? Joan conſented to the death of her firſt 
huſband through weakneſs; and it was owing to a more 
pardonable kind of weakneſs, and more common to her 
ſex, that ſhe had three huſbands afterwards : ſhe was 
incapable of managing the reins of government alone. 
— of Hungary, brother to the murdered 
Andrew, wrote to Joan, that he would revenge the 
death of his brother on her and her accomplices. Ac- 
cordingly he ſet out for Naples, by the way of Venice 
and Rome. At Rome he accuſed Joan publicly before 
the tribune Cola Rienzi, who, during the exiſtence of 
his ridiculous and tranſitory power, beheld ſeveral 
kings appealing to his tribunal, as they did in the time 
of the old republic. Rienzi however declined giving 


his decifion, by which alone he gave an example of his 
prudence. 


In the mean time Lewis advanced towards Naples, 


carrying with him a black ſtandard, on which was 
painted the king's murder. He ordered Charles of 
Durazzo, a prince of the blood, and one of 

the accomplices in the murder, to be behead- 1347 
ed, and purſued queen Joan, who with her 

new conſort fled before him into her territories of Pro- 
vence. One very extraordinary circumſtance in this 
affair is, that ambition had no part in the revenge taken 
for Andrew's murder. Lewis might have made him- 
ſelf maſter of the kingdom of Naples, but he did not 
do it. Examples of this kind are rarely to be met with. 
He was a prince of the moſt rigid virtue, on which ac- 
count he was afterwards choſen king of Poland. We 
ſhall ſpeak more particularly of him when we come to 
treat of the kingdom of Hungary. 

Joan, who before ſhe had attained the age of twen- 
ty, had plunged herſelf in guilt, and ſuffered the pu- 
niſhment due to a crime that drew as many miſeries 
upon her ſubjects as upon herſelt, abandoned at once 
by the. people of Naples and Provence, went to ſeek 
pope Clement VI. in Avignon, a city of which ſhe was 
lovereign, and which-ſhe ſold to that pontiff, together 
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with its territories, for eighty thouſand florin; 
1348 in gold, which ſhe never received. While 
ſhe was negociating this affair, ſhe appeared 
before the conſiſtory, where ſhe pleaded her cauſe in 
rſon, and was by the general voice declared innocent. 
— VI. in order to engage the king of Hungary 
to quit Naples, ſtipulated for Joan, that he ſhould pay 
him three hundred thouſand florins; but Lewis re. 
turned for anſwer, that he was not come thither to ſell 
his brother's blood, but to revenge it ; which as he had 
rtly effected, he ſhould go away ſatisfied. The 
pirit of knight-errantry, ſo prevalent in theſe times, 
had not produced a more ſtriking inſtance of firmneis 
and generoſity. l 
The queen, who had been driven from her kingdom 
by her brother-in-law, and reſtored by the mediation 
of the pope, loft her ſecond huſband, and for ſome 
years ſwayed the ſceptre alone. She then married a 
prince of Arragon, who died ſoon after their nuptials: 
at length, when ſhe was near forty- ſix years 
1376 old, ſhe eſpouſed a younger fon of the houie 
of Brunſwick, whoſe name was Otho. This 
was rather chuſing a huſband for her pleaſure, than 2 
rince capable of protecting her. The natural heir to 
— kingdom was Charles Durazzo, her couſin, the 
only remaining deſcendent of the houſe of Anjou, in 
Naples. Theſe princes took their name from the city 
of Durazzo, which had been conquered by their fami- 
ly from the Greeks, and afterwards taken from them 
by the Venetians. This Durazzo ſhe had acknow- 
ledged as her heir; and had even gone ſo far as to 
adopt him. This adoption, and the great ſchiſm 
which happened in the Weſt, haſtened the unfortunate 
end of this princeſs. | 
The bloody conſequences of this ſchiſm, (of which 
we ſhall ſpeak more fully hereafter,) began already to 
break out. Brigano, who took the name of Urban VI. 
and the count of Geneva, who aflumed the title of 
Clement VII. diſputed the triple crown with the ut- 
moſt fury; and Europe was divided between them. 
Queen Joan ſided with Clement, who then reſided 2 
Avignon ; 
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Avignon ; and Durazzo, who thought it too long to 
wait for the crown till the natural death of his adop- 
tive mother, joined himſelf to Brigano, or Urban VI. 

This pope crowned Durazzo king of 
Naples, in Rome, on condition that he 1380 
ſhould beſtow the principality of Capua on 
his nephew Brigano; he excommunicated and depoſed 
queen Joan: and the more effectually to ſecure the 
principality of Capua in his family, he beſtowed all the 
church benefices on the chief Neapolitan families. 

His holineſs then began his march with Darazzo 
towards Naples. The church plate was employed in 
raifing an army ; while the queen, who could not — 
cure ſuccours either from pope Clement, in whoſe 
favour ſhe had declared, nor 1 the prince ſhe had 
choſen for her huſband, ſaw herſelf almoſt deſtitute of 
— In this ſituation ſhe invites to her aſſiſtance a 

er of Charles V. king of France, who was alſo of 
the family of Anjou, whom ſhe adopts in room of the 
ungrateful Durazzo. 

Lewis of Anjou, which was the name of this new 
heir of the queen of Naples, arrived too late to defend 


his benefactreſs, or diſpute the kingdom ſhe had con- 


ferred on him. 

This choice of the queen's alienated the minds of 
1 more than ever: they were naturally averſe 
to the introduction of new foreigners. The and 


Durazzo now drew near : Otho of Brunſwick In this | 


extremity, haſtily aſſembles a few troops, is defeated 
and taken — 

Durazzo now made his entry into Naples: fix 
galleys which the queen had ſent for from her coun- 
try of Provence, which came to an anchor under the 
Caſtello del Ovo, proved an uſeleſs ſuccour. All reſiſt- 
ance was now too late, and flight alone a prac- 
ticable: but even in this ſhe failed, and fell into the 
uſurper's hands, who, to give ſome colour to his bar- 
barity, declared himſelf the avenger of Andrew's mur- 


der. Upon this cccafion he conſulted Lewis, king of * 
ent 


Hungary, who ſtill perſiſting in his inflexibility, 
bim word, that * means make the queen 
| 3 g ſuffer 
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ſufer the ſame death as ſhe had inflicted on her hui. 
band Andrew. Upon which Durazzo or- 

1382 dered her to be ſtifled between two mat. 

trelics ®, Thus ve every where ſce one 
crime puniſhed by another. 

Poſterity, always juſt, as beholding without prepoſ- 
ſeſſion, has commilerated the fate of this princeſs, as 
thinking the murder of her firſt huſband to have pro- 
ceeded rather from her weakneſs than the badneſs of 
her heart; ſeeing ſhe was barely eighteen years of age 
when ſhe gave her aſſent to that cruel deed; and that 
* from that time ſhe never was accuſed of debauchery, 
cruelty, or injuſtice. But her people deſerve the moſt 
to be piticd, who were the victims of all theſe troubles. 
Lewis duke of Anjou, after exhauſting the treaſures of 
his brother Charles V. of France, and impoveriſhing 
that kingdom by his vain attempts to revenge the death 
of queen Joan, and to recover the inheritance ſhe had 
left him, died ſoon after in Apulia, without having 
gained either ſucceſs or glory, and deſtitute of friends 
and money. 

The kingdom of Naples, which under king Robert 
had begun to emerge from its ſtate of barbariſm, was 
plunged back again into it by all theſe misfortunes, 
which were ſtill more augmented by the ſchiſm in the 
Weit, whic as afterwards extinguiſhed by the em- 
perur Sigiſmund. Let us now take a view of the form 
which the empire put on about this time. 


CHAP. 


* 


The unfortunate Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland, has been 
often compared to this princeſs, whom it muſt be owned ſhe nearly 
reſembled in character, circumſtances, and cataſtrophe, Joan was 
celebrated by Petrarch and Boccace. 
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CH AF. LVL 


Of the Emperor CuARALES IV. and of the Return of 
the Holy See from Avicxonx to Rowe. 


HE empire of Germany (for in the confuſion 

and troubles which diſtinguiſhed the latter end of 
Lewis of Bavaria's reign, there was no longer a Roman 
empire) at length aſſumed a more ſettled form of go- 
vernment, under Charles IV. of Luxemburg, king of 
Bohemia, and grandion to Henry VII. who 
publiſhed at Nuremberg the famous conſtitu- 1356 
tion known by the name of the Golden Bull, 
from a golden ſeal aftixed to it, which in valgar Latin 
was called Bulla. This may ſufficiently explain to ns 
the reaſon of the pope's edicts being called bulls. 'The 
ſtile of this charter partakes ſtrongly of the ſpirit of the 
times. It begins by an apoſtrophe to Satan, anger, 
pride, and luxury. It fays, that it is neceſſary the 
number of the electors ſhould be ſeven, in order to 
oppoſe the ſeven mortal fins. It ſpeaks of the fall of 
the angels, of a heavenly paradiſe, of Pompey, and ot 
Cæſar; and aſſerts, that the government of Germany 
is founded on the three theological virtues, as on the 
Trinity, 

This famous law of the empire was made in the pre- 
ſence, and with the conſent of all the princes, biſhops, 
abbots, and the "deputies of the imperial cities, w 
then, for the firſt time, aſſiſted at the aſſemblies of theſe 
Teutonic nations. Theſe privileges of the towns, 
which are the natural effects of liberty, began firſt to 
be revived in Italy, afterwards in England, then in 


France, and laſt of all they found admittance into- 


Germany. = 

Every one knows, that the number of the electors 
was fixed to ſeven. The archbiſhops of Mentz, Cologne, 
and Triers, who had long been in poſſeſſion of the 


right of electing emperors, would not ſuffer other | 


G 4 | biſhops, 
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biſhops, though equal in power to themſelves, to par- 
take with them in this honour. But how happencd it 
that the duchy of Bavaria was not ranked among the 
electorates? And why ſhould Bohemia, which was 
originally a diſtinct ſtate from Germany, and which by 
the golden bull was excluded from deliberations of the 
empire, yet continue to have a right of ſuffrage in the 
election ? The reaſon is evidently this, Charles IV. was 
king of Bohemia, and Lewis of Bavaria had been his 
enemy. 

But the imperial dignity, which at that time con- 
ferred no real power in itſelf, never received more of 
that luſtre which dazzles the eyes of the people, than 
on this occaſion. The three ecclefiaſtical electors, all 
three arch-chancellors, ap there with the ſeals of 
the empire: Mentz carried thoſe of Germany, Cologne 


already ſeen what the emperor's poſſeſſions 
in Italy were; in Germany his ſovereignty was con- 
fined to his hereditary dominions, and yet he ſpeaks in 
his bull like a def) king; he does thing there 
« Of his certain — „ and by the tullneſs of his 
terms inconſiſtent with the bac. 712 
i onger ſuffered in imperial diets, 
where the emperor expreſſes himſelf thus: We have 
with the ſtates, and the ftates with us.” 

To conceive ſome idea of the pomp and magnificence 
with which this ceremony of the golden bull was ac- 
companied, it will be ſufficient to be informed that 
the duke of Luxemburg and Brabant, the emperor's 
nephew, preſented him with his drink; the duke of 
, as grand-marſhal, appeared with a filver mea- 
ed with oats; the elector of Brandenburgh held 
water for the emperor and empreſs to w * 


CHARLES IV. 129 


the count Palatine placed the gold diſhes on the table, 
in preſence of all the great officers of the empire. 

IV. „on this occaſion, the king of 
kings ; and Co tine, the vaineſt of all the Roman 
emperors, never diſplayed a more dazzling outſide of 
pomp and ſplendor. And yet Charles, with all this af- 
ſectation of the Roman _—_— had engaged himſelf by 
oath to pope Clement VI. before his election, that 
whenever he went to Rome to be crowned, he would 
not lye a ſingle night in the city ; and would 
never again return to Italy without the holy 1346 
father's permiſſion. And there is yet to be 
ſeen a letter written by him to cardinal Colombierus, 
dean of the ſacred college, dated in the year 1355, in 
which he calls that dean Your Majeſty. 

He alſo left the houſe of Viſconti in the quiet poſſeſ- 
fion of Milan and Lombardy, which th Pad uſurped 
from him, and the Venetians in that of Padua, which 
had formerly been the miſtreſs of Venice, but was 
now become ſubje& to her; as likewiſe Vicenza and 
Verona. 

The electors, whoſe rights had been ſettled by the 
golden bull of Charles IV. ſoon put them in force 
againſt his own ſon, the emperor Wenceſlaus, king of 
Bohemia. 

France and Germany were afflicted both at the ſame 
time with a moſt extraordinary ſcourge. The emperor 
and the French king loſt the uſe of their reaſon almoſt 
at the ſame time. On the other hand, Charles VI. by 
the diſorder of his organs, occaſioned that of his king- 
dom; and the emperor Wenceſlaus ſo ftupified himſelf 
in gluttony and debauch, that he left the empire in a 


ſtate of anarchy. Charles VI. continued on the throne- 


while his relations ruined France under his name. But 
in Bohemia the barons confined Wenceſlaus, — 
who one day made his eſcage quite naked out 1393 
of priſon ; and the electors of Germany, by a 
public ſentence, juridically I him. The ſen- 
tence ſays only, that he is depoſed for being 
| © negligent, idle, extravagant, and unworthy 1400 
of reigning.” | | 
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It is ſaid that when he received notice of his depo- 


ſition, he wrote to the imperial cities of Germany, tha: 
he required no other marks of their fidelity, than that 
they would ſend him ſome butts of their beſt wine. 
The deplorable ſituation of Germany ſeemed to leave 
an open feld for the popes to ſtir in Italy; but the re- 
blics and principalities which were raiſed during the 
ate commotions had had time to ſettle themſelves. From 
the time of Clement V. Rome had been a ftranger to 
pes: at length Gregory XI. who was born in the 
1 and did not underſtand one word of Italian, 
removed the papal ſee to Ryme. 
This pope had high diſputes with the re- 
1376 _ of Florence, which was then eſta- 
liſhing its power in Italy, and had entered 
into an alliance with Bologna. Gregory, who was, by 
the antient donation of Matilda, the immediate lord of 
this laſt city, did not confine his revenge to eccleſiaſli- 
cal cenſures, but drained his treaſures to pay the 
Candattieri, who at that time furniſhed troops to any 
one who would purchaſe them. The Florentines were 
for accommodating matters, and gaining the pope over 
to their intereſt. In this view they thought it would 
be of advantage to them for the pope to rehde at Rome: 
they were, therefore, it poſſible, to perſuade Gregory 
to quit Avignon. | 
It is almoſt inconceivable that in times, when men'; 
underſtandings were ſo enlightened in regard to their 
true intereſts, they ſhould have made uſe of means to 
gain their purpoſe that would appear fo highly ridicu- 
lous in the preſent age. They employed St. Catherine 
of Sienna in this negotiation ; a woman who not only 
tended to revelations, but even pretended to have 
en ſolemnly eſpouſed to Jcſus Chriſt, and to have re- 
ceived a ring and a diamond from him at their nuptials. 
Peter of Capua, who was her confeſſor, and has written 
her life, pretends to have been eye-witneſs to moſt of 
theſe miracles. *© I was witneſs, ſays he, to her being 
transformed one day into the figure of a man, with a 
little beard upon his chin; and this figure, inta which 
ſhe was ſuddenly changed, was exactly that of Jeſus 
Chriſt.” Such was the ambaſſadreſs whom the Floren- 


tines 
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tines ſent to the pope; and they had likewiſe recourſe 
to the revelations of St. Bridget“, who was born in 
Sweden, but had ſettled in Rome, and to whom an 
angel dictated ſeyeral letters which ſhe was to write to 
the pope. All the 2 have not been men of genius; 
and Gregory, whether he was a fimple man, and that 
they worked upon him by ſprings proportioned to his 
intellects; or whether he acted from a principle of 
policy, or through weakneſs, he complied with their 
deſires; and the papal reſidence was transferred from 
Avignon to Rome, after an abſence of ſeventy · two 
vears; but it was only to plunge Europe into new diſ- 
orders. 


CHAP. IDA 
Of the Gzzar Scnrs of the WEST. 


b N patrimony of St. . Peter in Tuſcany, the 
Campagna di Roma, the country of Viterbo and 
Orvietto, Sabino, the duchy of Spoletto, Benevento, 
and a ſmall part of the marche of Ancona, were all 
that the ſee of Rome pollefled at this time: all the 
countries afterwards annexcd to its demeſne belonged to 
lords who were vicars of the holy ſee, or of the empire. 
Since the year 1138, the cardinals had uſurped the 
privilege of excluding the people and clergy from the 
election of pontiffs ; and, about the year 1216, they 
had made a law, that two thirds of the votes were 
neceſſary for a canonical election. At the time I am 
ſpeaking of, there were only xteen cardinals in Rome; 

eleven 


* This was no leſs than the princeſs of Nericia, not only a faint 
herſelf, but the mother of ſeven children, all of whom were 
deemed beatified. She founded the religious order called Saint 
Salvator, or Saviour, the rules of which, comprehended in thirty- 
one chapters, were, if we may believe Matthew de Suecia, canon 
of Lincoping, dictated by the mouth of Jeſus Chriſt to his devout 
ſpouſe St. Bridget. She alſo wrote a book of revelations which 
had like to have been condemned by the council of Baſil. 
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eleven French, one Spaniſh, and four Italians. The 
Romans, notwithſtanding their paſſion for liberty, and 
their hatred to their maſters, were deſirous of having x 
pope who would reſide in Rome, becauſe they hated 
the French and Germans ſtill more than they did the 
pes, and becauſe the preſence of the pontiff always 
os riches to the city. The people, in this mood, 
threatened to deſtroy the cardinals, it they gave them a 
farcigner for pope. Theſe menaces had ſuch an effect 
on the cardinal- electors, that they choſe Bri. 

1378 gano, biſhop of Barri, a Neapolitan, who 

took the name of Urban. This was a moroſe 
and paſſionate man, conſequently very unfit for ſuch a 
dignity ; and no ſooner was he inſtalled, than he de- 
clared in full confiſtory, that he would puniſh the kings 
of France and England, Charles 'the Wiſe, and Ed- 
ward III. who, he ſaid, were diſturbers of all chriſtendom 
by their quarrels. Cardinal de la Grange, a man of as 
violent a temper as the pope himſelf, ſhaking his fiſt at 
him, told him he fied. Theſe two words involved 
Europe in a confuſion which laſted forty years. 

Moſt of the cardinals, even the Italians themſelves, 
| ſhocked at the brutal diſpoſition of a perſon ſo unfit for 
governing, withdrew ipto the kingdom of Naples, 
where they declared the election of a pope made by vio- 
lence, to be, ip fas, null and void ; and proceeded 
unanimouſly to the election of a new pontiff. On this 
occaſion the French cardinals had the uncommon fatis- 
faction of outwitting their Italian brethren. They pro- 
miſed the tiara to each Italian in particular, and after all 
elected Robert, ſon to Amadeus count of Geneva, 
who, at his promotion, took the name of Cle- 
ment VII. 

Upon this Europe became divided. The emperor 
Charles IV. England, Flanders, and Hungary, acknow- 
knowledged Urban, who was alſo obeyed in Rome and 
Italy. France, Scotland, Savoy, and Lorraine, declared 
for Clement. All the religious orders were divided: 
the doctors all wrote, and the univerſities iſſued out de- 
crees, The two popes treated each other as Antichriits 
and uſurpers, and proceeded to mutual excommunica- 


tion 
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Bon. But what rendered this diſpute truly horrible 


was, that fought with the complic ury of a 
civil and a religious war. A body o 
which Clement's had raiſed in Gaſ- 1g79 


cony and Brittany, marched into Italy, ſur- 

priſed the city of Rome, and in the firſt tranſports of 
their fury, put every one they met with to the ſword. 
But the people of Rome recovering from their ſurprize, 
quickly rallied, and turning upon them, killed every 
man found within the walls ; after which they murder- 
ed every French prieſt they could meet with. Soon 
after this, another army of pope Clement's, which had 
been raiſed in the kingdom of Naples, appeared within a 
few miles of Rome, and offered battle to Urban's forces. 

Each of theſe armies carried the keys of St. Peter in 
their enſigns. Clement's troops were defeated ; but the 
quarrel did not end here, this diſpute not being conſin- 
ed wholly to the intereſts of the two pontiffs. Urban 
ſeeing himſelf victorious, was reſolved to beſtow the 
kingdom of Naples on his nephew ; and for that pur. 
poſe, depoſed queen Joan, the protectreſs of his rival 
Clement, who had long reigned in Naples with various 
ſucceſs, and a ſullied reputation. 

The preceding chapter has ſhewn us this princeſs 
murdered by her couſin Charles of Durazzo, with whom 
pope Urban now wanted to divide the kingdom of Na- 
ples. But this uſurper, when in quiet poſſeſſion of the 
throne, was far from keeping his promiſe to a pope, 
who had it not in his power to oblige him to do it. 

Urban, who had more warmth than policy, had the 
imprudence to pay a vilit to his vaſlal, inferior as he 
was in ſtrength, and attended but with a ſlender retinue. 
The antient ceremonial obliged the king to kiſs the 
pope's feet, and hold his horſe by the bridle. Durazzo 
conformed to only one of theſe ceremonies; he took 
hold of the bridle, but it was to conduct the pope to 
priſon. Urban was detained for ſome time in confine- 
ment, continually negotiating with his vaſſal, who treat- 
ed him ſometimes with reipet, and at others with 
contempt. The pope at length found means to 
aſcape from his confinement, and retired to R, 

the 
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little town of Nocera ; there he aſſembled the ſcattered 


remains of his court. His cardinals and ſome of the 
biſhops were ſo tired with his. moroſe temper, and il] 
more with his misfortunes, that they concerted meaſures 
at Nocera for quitting him, in order to remove to Rome, 
and there make choice of a perſon more worthy of 
bearing the pontifical dignity. Urban, having had no- 
tice of their deſign, cauſed them all to be put to the tor- 
ture in his prefence. Being ſoon obliged to fly from 
Naples, he retired to the city of Genoa, who ſent ſome 
gallies to eſcort him. He dragged along with him thoſe 
poor cardinals and biſhops in that maimed condition, 
and bound in chains. One of the biſhops, half dead 
with the tortures he had undergone, not being able to 
get on ſhore ſo ſoon as the pope choſe he ſhould, that 
cruel pontiff ordered him to be murdered by the way. 
As toon as he arrived at Genoa, he got rid of thoſe cardi- 
nals, his priſoners, by different kinds of puniſhments. 
We have heard of Caligulas and Neros, who wereguilty 
of crimes like theſe, but they met with the puniſhments 

they deſerved, and Urban died peaceably at 

1389 Rome. His creature and perſecutor, Charles 

Durazzo, was more unfortunate ; for, having 
made an expedition into Hungary, with a deſign to ſeize 
a crown that did not belong to him, he was there mur- 
dered. 

The death of pope Urban ought, in all appearance, 
to have put an end to the civil war; but the Romans 
were far from acknowledging Clement. Thus the ſchiſm 
was kept upon both fides. The Urbaniſts choſe Perin To- 
maſel, and he dying, they pitched upon cardinal Melio- 
rati. The Clementines choſe Peter of Arragon to ſuc- 
ceed Clement, who died in 1390. Never had any pope 


leſs authority in Rome than Meliorati ; and Peter Luna, 


in a ſhort time, was only the ſhadow of a pope at Avig- 
non. The Romans, who {till aimed at eſtabliſhing the 
municipal form of government, expelled Mcliorati, af- 


ex 
ter a great deal of bloodſhed, thot they ſtill acknow- 


ledged him as pope; and the French, who 
1403 had acknowledged Peter Luna, beſieged him 
in 
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in his city of Avignon, where they afterwards detained 


him priſoner. 

The aſſembly of the ſtates of France formed ſo pru- 
dent a reſo/ution during theſe times of trouble and con- 
fuſion, that I am ſurprized it was not followed by other 
nations. 'They acknowledged neither of the popes, out 
each dioceſe was governed by its proper biſhop ; they 
remitted no annates, and owned no reſervations nor ex- 
emptions ; ſo that Rome had reaſon to fear leſt that ad- 
miniſtration, which laſted ſome years, ſhould have con- 
tinued for ever. 

Luna, previous to his election, had promiſed to re- 
ſign his dignity, if neceſſary for the ſake of peace, but 
did not keep his word. A noble Venetian, named 
Corario, whom they elected at Rome, took the ſame 
oath, and kept it no better. The cardinals on both 
ſides, being at length heartily tired of the general, as 
well as private quarrels, with which the diſpute about 
the triple crown was attended, agreed to call a general 
council at Piſa. Accordingly, they met, and twenty- 
four cardinals, twenty-fix archbiſhops, a hundred and 
ninety-two biſhops, two hundred and eighty-nine abbots, 
deputies from all the univerſities, as alſo of the chapters 
of one hundred and two metropolitan churches, together 
with three hundred doctors of divinity, the grand-maſ- 
ter of Malta, and the ambaſladors of all the Chriſtian 
princes were preſent at this aſſembly. Here 

they made a new pope, named Peter Philargi, 1409 
who took the name of Alexander V. But 

the fruit of this great council was, that three popes, or 
rather antipopes, ſtarted up inſtead of two. The empe- 
ror Rodolph refuſed to acknowledge this council ; fo 
that the confuſion was greater than ever. | 

'We cannot forbear lamenting the hard fate of Rome, 
who had a biſhop and a prince impoled upon her agaiaft 
her will; and a body ot French troops now came un- 
der the command of Tanegui du Chatel, to compel her 
to receive a third pope. Corario the Venetian trans- 


der the protection of Charles Durazzo, whom we call 
Launcelot, and who then reigned in Naples; and Peer 


Luna 


ferred his reſidence to Gaicta, where he put himſelf un- 
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Luna removed his fee to Perpignan. Rome wis ſacked, 
but to little purpoſe, for the third pope, who died by the 
way ; and from the politics which led at that 
time, every body believed him poiſoned. 

The cardinals of the council of Piſa, who had elected 
him, being maſters of Rome, they choſe in his place Bal- 
thazar Cozza, a Neapolitan. This Balthazar was a 
military man ; he had formerly been a Corſair, and had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf during the troubles which fill con- 
tinued to ſubſiſt between Charles Durazzo and the 
houſe of Anjou : afterwards, being made legate in Ger- 
many, he grew rich by ſelling indulgences, and bought 
a cardinals hat, for which he paid a high price; nor 
did he purchaſe at a cheaper rate the favours of his miſ- 
treſs, Catharine, whom he had taken away from her huſ. 
band. Perhaps ſuch a pope was the fitteſt for Rome in 
her preſent fituathon, w ſhe ſtood more in need of a 
foldier than a divine. | 

From the time of Urban V. the rival went on 
negotiating and excommunicating; and cir politics 
centered in extorting money ; but this pontiff went to 
war. He was acknowledged by France, and the greateſt 
part of Europe, by the name of John XXIII. He had 
no occaſion to fear the pope of Perpignan; but the pope 
of Gaieta was ſomewhat more formidable, as being pro- 
_ tected by the king of Naples. John, however, collect: 
a body of troops, publiſhes a cruſade againſt Launcelot 
(or Charles Durazzo) king of Naples, furniſhes Lewis of 
Anjou with arms, and beftows on him the inveſtiture of 
Naples; and a battle is ſoon after fought on the banks 
of the Gariliano, in which John's party ved victori- 
ons: but gratitude — Fay abi virtues of a 
ſovereign, and reaſons of ſtate being ſtronger than any 
ether conſiderations, the pope recalled the inveſtiture he 
had beſtowed on Lewis of Anjou, though his benefactor, 
and the revenger of his cauſe, and acknowledged Laun- 
celot as king, on condition he ſhould deliverup the Vene- 
tian Corario. 

Launcelot, on his fide, not willing to ſuffer John to 
grow too powerful, let pope Corario eſcape ; and that 
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caſtle of Rimini, which belonged to Malateſta, one of 
the petty tyrants of Italy. From hence, though ſubſiſt- 
ing wholly on the benevolence of this nobleman, and 
acknowledged only by the duke of Bavaria, he excom- 
municated all the princes of Europe, and talked in the 
ſtile of ſovereign of the world. 

John XXIII. the only lawful pope, as having been 
elected and acknowledged by the cardinals of the coun- 
cil of Piſa, and ſucceeded to the pope choſen by the ſame 
council, was the only pope in fact: but as he had be- 
trayed his benefaftor, Lewis of Anjou, ſo Launcelot, 
whoſe benefactor he had been, betrayed him in like 
manner; and, upon finding himſelf ſucceſsful, aimed at 
the ſovereignty of Rome. Accordingly he ſurprized 
this unhappy city, and John had hardly time to make 

is eſca It was fortunate for him , that there 
were free cities in Italy. To throw himſelf, like Co- 
rario, into the arms of one of the ＋ A would 
have been making himſelf a flave ; he fore put him- 
ſelf under the protection of the people of Florence, who 
fought at the ſame time againſt for their liber- 
ties and for the pope. 
Launcelot's army, however, was on the point of pre- 
vailing, and the pope ſaw himſelf ſhut up in Bologna. 
In this extremity he had recourſe to the emperor Sigiſ- 
mond, who was come into Italy to conclude a treaty 
with the Venetians. Sigiſm as emperor, had an 
opportunity of exalting his own power by the humiliation 
the pope, but, on the other hand, he was the natural 
enemy of Launcelot, the tyrant of Italy. John pro- 
poſes to him, to form a league and afemble — 
the one to expel the common enemy, and the other to 
confirm his own right to the pontificate. A council was 
in fact become neceſſary, that of Piſa having ordered 
one to be called at the end of three years. Accordipg- 
2 Sigiſmond and John iſſued their joint proclamation, 
the holding of this council in the little city of Con- 
ſtance. But Launcelot oppoſed his victorious army to 
theſe negotiations, and nothing but an 
turn of affairs could deliver the emperor and the pope 
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from their critical ſituation : this happened by 

1414 the death of Launcelot, who yielded up his 

breath at the age of forty, in ſudden and molt 

excruciating pains, and the cuſtom of poiſoning was at 
that time but too frequent. 

John XXIII. thus delivered from his moſt implacable 
enemy, and having now only the emperor and the coun- 
cil to fear, wanted to put off the meeting of this high 
 allembly, which may not improperly be ſtiled the ſenate 
of Europe, and has the power of judging the ſupreme 
pontiffs; but the meeting was proclaimed, the emperor 
preſſed for its fitting, and thoſe who had a right to afliſt 
at it were haſtening from all parts to take poſletlion of the 
auguſt title of arbitrators of Chriſtendom, 


of of Þ 
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N tne weſtern bank of the lake of Conſtance 
ſtands the town of that name, ſaid to have been 
built by Conftantine. This place Sigiſmond pitched 
upon as the theatre where this great ſcene was to be act- 
ed. Never had there been a more numerous convoca- 
tion than that of Piſa: it was however exceeded by this 
of Conſtance. * | 
Beſides the crowd of prelates and doctors who aſſiſted 
at this council, there were twenty-eight great vaſſals ot 
the empire prefent, and the emperor himſelf conſtant! y 
attended, as did the electars of Mentz, Saxony, the Pala- 
tine, and Brandenburg, with the dukes of Auſtria and 
Bavaria, and twenty- ſeven ambaſſadors from the ſeveral 
courts of Europe ; and every one of theſe vied with the 
other in luxury and magnifcence, as appears by the 
number of . gold{miths, amounting to fifty, who, with 
all their workmen, came to ſettle in Conſtance during 
the ſitting of the council. 1 t 


There 
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There were likewiſe five hundred players on inſtru- 


ments called in thole times minſtrels; and ſeven hun- 
ered and eighteen courtezans, who were protected by 
the magiſtracy. They were obliged to build a number 
of wooden hats to lodge all the miniſters to luxury and 
incontinence; which theſe lords, rather than fathers, of 
the council brought in their train. No one was aſham- 
ed of theſe practices, as they were now as publicly au- 
thorized in every ſtate, as they had formerly been with 
moſt of the antient nations. On this occaſion the 
church of France allowed every archbiſhop it ſent to the 
council ten franks a day (which is equivalent to fifty 
livres of our preſent currency), eight to a biſhop, five to 
an abbot, and three to a doctor. 

Before I preceed to take a view of what paſſed in this 
aſembly of the Chriſtian ſtates, I judge it neceſſary to 
make a ſhort recapitulation of the principal ſovereigns 
who reigned at that time in Europe, with the ſtate and 
condition of their reſpective dominions. | 

Sigiſmond joined to the imperial dignity the crown of 
Hungary. He had been unſucceſsful againit Bajazet 
the famous ſultan of the Turks; fo that Hun- | 
gary being drained, and Germany divided, 1393 
they were both threatened with the Mahome- 7 
tan yoke. He had been ſtill worſe uſed by his own 
ſubjects than by the Turks. The Hungarians had im- 
priſoned him, and offered his crown to Launcelor, king 
of Naples ; but having eſcaped from his con- 
inement, he retrieved his affairs in Hun- 1410 
gary, and was afterwards choſen head of the 
empire. 

In France the unhappy Charles VI. who had been 
ſeized with a frenzy, enjoyed only the name of King; 
and his relations, employed in diſmembering the king- 
dom to ſerve their own private purpoſes, were very little 
2 to what paſſed at the council: it was, how- 
ever, their intereſt that the emperor ſhould not a 
to be the maſter of Europe. 1 

Ferdinand, who governed the kingdom of Arragon, 
ſupported the intereſts. of his pope, Peter Luna. 

John II. king of Caſtile, had no influence on * 
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fairs of Europe ; but he ſtill eſpouſed Luna's claim, and 
was maſter of Navarre. | 

Henry V. king of England, being taken up, as we 
ſhall ſhew hereafter, with the conqueſt of France, wiſh- 
ed to ſee the pontifical power ſo humbled and reduced, 
that it might never again be able to impoſe a tribute on 
England, nor interfere with the rights and privileges of 
crowned heads. 

Rome, who had been delivered from the French 
2 but ſtill ſaw them in poſſeſſion of the caſtle of 
St. Angelo, and was obliged to ſubmit to John XXIII. 
hated her pope, and feared the emperor. 

The cities of Italy were ſo divided, that they were 
hardly of any weight in the balance: and Venice, who 
aſpired at the ſovereignty of Italy, took advantages 

the troubles of that country and of thoſe of the 
church. 1 5 

The duke of Bavaria, that he might act ſome on 
this grand theatre, protected pope Corrario, who had 
taken refuge in the caſtle of Rimini; and Frederic, 
duke of Auſtria, who was ſecretly an enemy to the em- 
peror, thought only how to fruſtrate his deſigns. 


maſter, than to have put himſelf in the power of an 
_ emperor who was able to ruin him: he entered into 2 
, confederacy with the duke of Auſtria, the archbiſhop 
of Mentz, and the duke of Burgundy, which completely 
ruined him. The emperor from that inſtant became 
his enemy; and infifted, notwithſtanding his being 2 
lawful „that he ſhould lay down the tiara 
1415 as well as Luna and Corrario. This he 
ſolemnly promiſed to do, and repented his 
promiſe the moment after; for he now found himſelf z 
priſoner in the midſt of that very council where he ſate 
as prefident. He had now no reſource left but to make 
his eſcape ; but the emperor cauſed him to — 
| ! 
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ly watched. The duke of Auſtria, who was defirous to 
favour the pope's flight, could not think of any better 
way to effect it than by giving the council the diverſion 
of a tournament. In the midſt of the hurry and con- 
fuſion uſual on theſe occaſions, the pope made his 
eſcape- in the diſguiſe of a poſtillion ; and the duke of 
Auſtria ſet out immediately after him. They both re- 
tired into a part of Swiſſerland which ſtill belonged to 
the houſe of Auſtria, 'The duke of Burgundy was like- 
wiſe ready to protect the pope. This duke was very 
powerful, both on account of his great poſſeſſions, and 
the authority he had in France. Thus a new ſchiſm 
was on the point of being kindled. The heads of reli- 
gious orders, who were in the pope's intereſt, were al- 
ready retiring from Conſtance, and the council, by this 
turn of affairs, might have become an aſſembly of rebels. 
Sigiſmond, who had been unfortunate on ſo many oc- 
caſions, proved ſucceſsful in this. He had, as we have 
already obſerved, a body of troops at hand ; with theſe 
he made himſelf maſter of all the duke of Auſtria's terri- 
tories in Alſace, Tyrol, and Swiſſerland. This brought 
the duke back to the council, where he aſked pardon on 
his knees of the emperor, and promiſed, in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, never for the future to undertake an 

thing contrary to his will; and reſigned all his domini- 
ons to him, to be depoſed of as he ſhould think proper, 
in caſe of infidelity. The emperor upon this gave the 
duke his hand, and pardoned him, on condition he would 
deliver up the perſon of 4 | 

The fugitive pontiff is ingly ſeized at Fribourg, 
and conveyed to a neighbouring caſtle, In the mean 
time the council proceeded to his trial. 

He was charged with having ſold benefices and re- 
lies; with poiſoning the pope his predeceſſor ; with 
having murdered a number of innocent perſons : in 
ſhort, he was accuſed of the moſt impious licentiouſneſs, 
and of the higheſt excels of debauchery, even of ſodomy 
and blaſphemy : they, however, ſuppreſſed fitty- th 
five articles of the verbal proceſs, which they 17 
thought reflected too great an infamy on the | l * 
pontifical character. At length, the ſentence 8 
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ol his depoſition was read in the preſence of the em. 
peror. This ſentence imported, that the council reſerve} 
to itſelf the power wr puniſhing the pope for his 
crunes, according to juſtice or mercy. | 

John XXIII. who had formerly given ſuch proofs 5; 
courage both by ſea and land, was all refignation when 
they came to read his ſentence to him in priſon. The 
emperor kept him priſoner three years at Manheim, 
where he treated him with ſuch ſeverity, that the pub. 
lic began to compaſſionate him more for his ſuffering», 
than it had even hated him for his crimes. 

The council having thus depoſed the true pope, 
wanted the renunciations of thoſe who pretended to the 
pontificate ; Corrario {cnt them his, but the proud Spa- 
niard Luna would never yield. The council found ng 
difficulty in depoſing him; but it was an affair of great- 
er importance to fix upon the choice of one to ſucceed 
him. The cardinals claimed the right of election 2. 
immediately veited in themſelves; and the council, as 
repreſentatives of the whole Chriſtian church, pretended 
likewiſe to the ſame right. The preſent queſtion was 
about giving a head to the church, and a ſovereign 
to Rome. It was but juſt that the cardinals, who con- 
ſtituted the privy-council of this ſovereign, and the fa- 
thers of the general council, who ated in conjunction 
with them as repreſentatives cf the church, ſhould with 

them enjoy an equal right of ſuffrage. Thirty 

1417 deputies of the council, joined with the car- 

dinals in unanimouſly electing Otho Colonna 

of that ſame family, who had been excommunicated by 
pope Boniface VIII. to the fifth. generation. 

This pope, who after his election changed his illut- 
trious name for that of Martin, poſſeſſed all the qualitics 
of a prince, with the virtues of a biſhop. 

Never had the inauguration of a pontiff been attended 
with greater pomp. He went in procethon to the 
church, mounted on a white palfrey ; the emperor and 
the count palatine on foot, leading it by the reins, 4 
numerous croud of. princes, and all the members of the 
council cloſed the train. When he arrived in the m_ 
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the triple crown was put upon his head, which the 
had worn for upwards of two centuries. | 

The fathers of this council did not originally meet 
about the depoſing a pope; their principal view ſeemed 
to be the reformation of the church; at leaft this was 
the chief deſign of Gerſon and the deputies of the uni- 
verſity of Paris. ; 

There had been great complaints made in this council 
for above two years againſt the annates, or ſirſt truits, 
the exemptions, the relervations, and the taxes impoſed 
by the popes on the clergy, for the profits of the holy 
ſee, and againſt the torrent of vice with which the 
church was at that time overflowed. But how did this 
ſo much deſired ref rmation end? Pope Martin declar- 
ed, Firſt, that no exemptions ought to be granted, with- 
out having juſt cauſe. Secondly, that an enquiry 
ſhould be made into the reunited benefices, Thirdly, 
that the revenues of vacant churches ſhould be diſpoſed 
of according to common law. Fourthly, he made an 
ineffectual prohibition of fimony. Fiithly, he ordered, 
that for the future thoſe who had bencfices ſhould be 
diſtinguiſhed by the tonſure. Sixthly, he torbade the 
celebrating of maſs in a lay habit. Theſe were the 
laws promulgated by the moſt ſolemn afſembly in the 
univerſe, 

Gerſon even found great difficulty in getting the fol- 
lowing propoſitions condemned, viz. that in ſome-cales 
the 4 of a perſon may become a virtuous act; 
that it is more meritorious in a knight than in a ſquire, 
and far more in a prince than in a knight. This doc- 
trine of aſſaſſination had been maintained in France, by 
one John Petit, a doctor of the univerſity of Paris, upon 
the occaſion of the murder of the king's own brother. 
The council for a long time evaded Gerſon's petition ; 
at length it was obliged to condemn this doctrine of 
murder, though without mentioning the cordelier John 
Petit's name. 

Such is the idea which I thought neceſſary to form to 
myſelf of the ſeveral political views of the council of 
Conſtance ; the fires which were afterwards lighted up 
by a religious zcal, are of a different nature. 

| CHAP. 
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Of JOHN Hus, and of JEROM or 


Pxacvue. 


HE portrait of general hiſtory, which has hither. 

to been exhibited to our view, evinces the pro. 

found ſtate of ignorance in which the weſtern world 
was plunged. The nations ſubject to the Roman em- 
pire, were, upon the diſſolution of that empire, reduced 
to a ſtate of barbariſm ; the other nations had always 
continued ſo. Reading and writing were ſciences very 
little known before the time of Frederic II. and the 
famous benefit of the clergy, by which a criminal, con. 
demned to die, obtained his pardon, if he could read, is 
the moſt ſtriking proof of the ſtupidity of the times. 
From the great 1gnorance of the people, the clergy and 
monks had, by the means of a little knowledge, eſpeci- 
ally in religious matters, acquired that kind of authori- 
ty over their minds, which a ſuperiority of underſtand- 
ing naturally gives a maſter over his ſcholars ; and from 
this authority they derived all their power. There was 
not a biſhop in Germany, or in the North, who was not 
a ſovereign ; not one in Spain, France, or Eng- 
land, but was poſſeſſed of, or diſputed with their prince, 
part of the regal rights. Almoſt every abbot was be- 
come a prince; and the popes, though proſecuted on all 
fides, were kings over all thoſe ſovereigns. At length, 
through the vices attendant upon luxury, and the diſor- 
ders which follow ambition, the greateſt of theſe 
abbots and biſhops were themſelves reduced to the ſame 
ignorant ſtate with the laity. The univerfities of Bo- 
logna, Paris, and Oxford, which had been founded in 
the thirteenth century, till continued to cultivate that 
learning which the clergy, too mych occupicd 2 
eir 
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their riches, had not thought worth their while to pre- 


ſerve. 

The doctors of theſe univerſitics, who were only 
doctors, ſoon exclaimed againſt the ſcandalous lives of 
the reſt of the clergy ; and the defire of diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves, led them to the examination of thoſ: my- 
ſeries, which for the public good ſhould never have been 
unveiled. 

He who rent this veil with the greateſt fury, was 
John Wickliff, a doctor of the univerſity of Oxford. 
This man preached and wrote while Urban V and Cle- 
ment ravaged the church by their ſchiſm, and were pub- 
liſhing cruſades againſt each other. He pretended that 
what France had done only for a time, in refuſing to ac- 
knowledge any pope, ſhould be carried into a perpetual 
law. This opinion was embraced by many of the Eng- 
liſh lords; who had for a long time beheld with indig- 
nation their country treated as a mere province of Rome; 
but it was as vigorouſly oppoſed by all thoſe who 
had a ſhare in the emoluments ariſing from this ſub- 
miſſion. 

Wickliff was not ſo much protected in his theology 
as in his politics: he revived the old opinions of Beran- 
gerius, which had been formerly proſcribed, and main- 
tained, that nothing is to be believed, that is in itſelf 
contradictory or impolſible: that no accident can ſubſiſt 
without a ſubject: in a word, that the bread and wine, 
in the eucharilt, ſtill continue after conſecration to be 
bread and wine. He was alſo for aboliſhing confeſſion, 
indulgencies, and the church hierarchy. What the 
Vaudois only taught in ſecret, he publiſhed openly ; and 
his doctrine was nearly the ſame as that of the Proteſ- 
tants, who appeared a century after him, and of a ſect, 
which had been eſtabliſhed a long time before. 

His doctrine was condemned by the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, and by the biſhops and clergy ; but this did not 
hinder its ſpreading. His books, though obſcure and ill 
written, were everywhere circulated, by the mere dint 
of curiofity, which the ſubject of the diſpute, and the 
boldneſs of the author, had raiſed in all de of peo- 
ple, and which received no little weight hi: un- 
Vor. II. H ſpoitea 
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; manners, and purity of life. His works made 
e 


ir way into Bohemia, a country newly riſen out of 
barbariſm, and which, from the grofſeſt ignorance, hag 
arrived at another ſpecics of it, at that time called 
erudition. 

The emperor Charles IV. the law-giver of Germany 
and Bohemia, had founded the univerſity at Prague on 
the ſame model as that at Paris. In this univerſity, 
which in the beginning of the fifteenth century con- 
rained not leſs than 20,000 ftudents, the Germans had 
three voices in all deliberations, and the Bohemians 
only one. John Hus, a native of Bohemia, who had 
attained to the degree of bachelor in that academy, 
and was conſeſſor to queen Sophia of Bavaria, wife to 
Wenceſlaus, obtained of that princeſs, that for the 
future his countrymen ſhould have three votes, and the 
Germans only one. Theſe latter, incenſed at this 
change, withdrew from the univerſity, and became ſo 
many irreconcileable enemies to John Hus. Art the 
ſame time forge of Wickliff's works had fallen into his 
hands; and though he totally rejected the ſpeculative 
doctrine contained in them, he adopted the author's 

onate invectives againſt the ſcandalous lives of the 
popes and the biſhops, againſt the excommunications 
thundered out with ſuch levity and fury, and, in fine, 
againſt all eccleſiaſtical power, in which neither he nor 
Wickliff had properly diſtinguiſhed between the right 
and the uſurpations. This ſtep made him many more 
enemies, but at the ſame time it procured him a num- 
ber of protectors, eſpecially the queen, whoſe ſpiritual 
director he was. He was accuſed before John XXIII. 
and ſummoned to appear in the year 1411, which ſum- 
mons he did not obey. In the mean time 

1414 the council of Conſtance aſſembled, which 

was to pronounce judgment upon the popes, 
and the opinions of men : hither he was alſo ſummoned, 
the emperor himſelf writing to the court of Bohemia, 
to defire he might be ſent to give an account of his doc- 
trine. 

John Hus, full of confidence, repaired to the coun 


eil, trom whence both he and the pope ought to have 
kept 
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kept away. He arrived there, accompanied by ſeveral 
Bohemian gentlemen, and many of his diſciples ; and 
what is moſt remarkable, he came with the emperor's 
ſafe· conduct, dated the 18th of October, 1414, and 
drawn up in the fulleſt and moſt favourable terms ; but 
no ſooner was he arrived, than he was committed to 
cloſe confinement, and the council proceeded to try 
him at the ſame time with the pope. He like the pope 
made his eſcape, and like him was brought back again, 
and they were both confined for ſome time in the fame 
riſon. 

: At length he appeared before the council, loaded 
with chains, and was examined concerning ſeveral pat- 
ſages in his writings. It is certain that any man may 
be ruined by wreſting the meaning of his words. What 
teacher, what writer is ſure of his life, if we condemn 
to the flames a perſon who ſays, © That there is bur 
one catholic church, which contains all the predeſtined 
in its boſom ; that a reprobate is not a member of this 
church ; that the temporal lords ought to oblige the 
prieſts to obſerve the law ; and that a wicked pope is 
not a vicar of Jeſus Chriſt.“ 

And yet theſe and no other, were the propoſitions 
maintained by John Hus, and which he explained in 
ſuch a manner as might have acquitted him, had no: 
the council put ſuch a ſenſe upon them, as was found 
neceſſary to condemn him. It you do not believe the 
univerſale a parte rei, ſaid one of the fathers to him, 
you do not believe in the real preſence. What a me- 
thod of arguing was this! and on how precarious a 
thing did men's lives at that time depend! 

Hus had not embraced any of thoſe propoſitions of 
Wickliff which now divide the Proteſtants from the 
church of Rome “, and vet he was condemned to periſh 
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* Surely this muſt be a miftake in our author. John Hue 
adopted the doctrines of Wickliff, who maintained that the bread 
and wine in the euchariſt was not the real ſubſtance; and that the 
church of Rome was not ſupreme over all churches; two of the 
moſt eſſential articles of the Froteftant faith. The Hutlites were 
in particular ſo tenacious with reſpect to the cup in the commu- 

mona, 
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by the flames. Upon inquiry into the cauſe of ſuch an 
execution, I could never find it to be any other tha 
that ſpirit of obſtinacy, which is generally imbibed in 
the ſchools. The fathers of the — were deter 
mined that Hus ſhould retract his opinion, and Hu, 
on his ſide, perſuaded that he was in the right, would 
not acknowledge himſelt in an error. The emperoy, 
moved with compaſſion, ſaid to him, What harm i: 
there in abjuring errors falſely attributed to you? I an 
ready this moment to abjure all kind of errors ; does it 
follow from thence that I have held them?“ Hus, how- 
ever, remained inflexible. He demonſtrated the dif- 
ference between a general abjuration of errors, and re. 
tracting an opinion as an error, and choſe rather 9 
be burnt than acknowledge that he had been in the 
wrong. 

The council were as obſtinate as himſelf; but his 
ebſtinacy in ruſhing to certain death was ſomething 
heroic; whereas that of condemning him to the flame: 
Was an act of great cruelty. The emperor, notwith- 
ſtanding the faith of the ſafe-condut he had granted 
him, ordered the elector palatine to Tee him carried to 
execution ; and he was accordingly burnt alive, in the 
preſence of the elector, chaunting out hymns of praic 
to the divinity, till the flames ſtifled his voice. 

Some months afterwards, the council exerciſed tht 


ſame ſeverity againſt a diſciple and friend of John Hu | 


named Jerom, whom we commonly call Jerom d 
Prague. This man was greatly ſuperior in underſtand: 
ing and eloquence to Hus. He at firſt had ſubſcriber 
to the condemnation of his maſter's doctrine; but being 
informed with what greatneſs of ſoul Hus had encoun- 
tered death, he was aſhamed to ſurvive him, and hav 
ing made a public retraction, he was conſigned to the 
es. 
Pagg! 


nion, that cups were painted in their churches, houſes, and eves 
on their colours; ſo as to give riſe to the following diſtich : 

Tot pingis calices Boemorum terra per urbes 

Ut: = Bacchi gumina ſola coli. N 
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Poggio the Florentine, ſecretary to John XXIII. and 


one of the firſt reſtorers of letters, who was preſent at 
his examinations and execution, ſays, that he never 
heard any thing that approached ſo nearly to the elo- 
quence of the Greeks and Romans, as the ſpeech which 
Jerom made to his judges. © He ſpoke, ſays he, like 
Socrates, and walked to the ſtake with as much cheer- 
fulneſs as that great philoſopher drank the cup of 
hemlock.” ; 

Since Poggio himſelf has made this compariſon, let 
it be permitted me to add, that Socrates was in fact 
condemned upon much the ſame account as john Has 
and Jerom of Prague; that of having incurred the 
hatred of the ſophiſts and prieſts of his time: but how 
wide the difference between the manners of the athe- 
nian ſenate and thoſe of the council of Conftance ; 
between a cup of gentle poiſon, which, far from being 
attended with this parade of horror and infamy, ſuffers 
the citizen to die , quietly in the midſt of his friends; 
and that dreadful puniſhment by fire, ro which the 
prieſts and miniſters of mercy and peace condemned 
their brethren ; who, though ſomewhat too obſtinate 
and tenacious in their opinions, were of an exemplary 
purity of life, and ſhewed a fortitude that has been the 
admiration of poſterity . - 

May I be permitted likewiſe to obſerve, that in the 
proceedings of this council, a man, who had been con- 
victed of all manner of crimes, was only diveſted of his 
honours, and two perſons, accuſed of ſome few falſe rea- 
ſonings, were — roam to the flames 

Such was the famous council of Conſtance, which 
laſted from the iſt of November 1413, to the zoth of 
May 1418. 

Neither the emperor, nor the fat ers of che council 
foreſaw the conſequences of the execution of John Hus 
and Jerom of Prague. Out of their aſhes aroſe a civil 
war; for the Bohemians looked upon this action as an 
affront offered to their whole country; and imnputed the 


death of their fellow- ſubjects to the revenge of the 


Germans, who had withdrawn from the univerſity of 
Prague. They openly reproached the emperor with 
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having violated the law of nations: and not 

1419 long afterwards, when Sigiſmond attempted 

to ſucceed his brother Winceſlaus in the king. 

dom of Bohemia, he found, that, though he was em- 

peror and king of Hungary, the death of two private 

citizens barred his way to the throne of Bohemia. The 

avengers of John Hus amounted to the number of forty 

thouſand, and a ſet of ſavages whom the ſeverity of the 

council had rendered wild, and let looſe in all the fury 
of mad revenge. 

Every pricit they met with atoned with his blood 
for the cruelty of the fathers of the council of Con- 
ſtance. John, ſurnamed Ziſka, which ſignifies One- 
eyed, chiet in barbarity and rank among theſe bar- 
barians, defeated Sigiſmond in ſeveral battles. This 
ſame Ziſka, having loft his only remaining eye in the 
engagement, ſtill continued to march at the head of 
his troops, giving his orders to his generals, and affiſt- 
ing at their victories. He commanded his ſoldiers, 
that after his death they ſhould make a drum of his ſkin, 
which they obeyed; and theſe his remains proved a 
long time fatal to Sigiſmond, who with difficulty could 
reduce Bohemia in fixteen years, though aſſiſted with 
all the forces in Germany, and the terror of cruſades. 

Thus he paid for having violated his fafe-condu, by 
fixtcen years of war and deſolation. 
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Of the STares of EUROPE, at the Time of the 
Covncil of ConsTANCE. 


Of Il TAL-Y. 


F we reflect upon this council, held under the em- 
peror's eye, and in the preſence of ſo many princes 
and ambaſſadors, and alſo on the depoſition of the 
ſupreme pontiff, and on that of the emperor Wincel- 
laus ; we ſhall fee that the Catholic nations of _ 
. id, 
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aid, in fact, form altogether an immenſe republic, the 
chiefs of which were the pope and the emperor; and 
whoſe diſunited members conſiſted of kingdoms, pro- 
vinces, and free cities, under twenty difterent govern- 
ments. 

There was no one public affair in which the pope 
and the emperor had not ſome ſhare: and the ſeveral 
parts of Chriſtendom correſponded with each other, 
even in the midſt of their diſcords. In fine, Europe 
was, upon the whole, much the ſame kind of ſtate 
with antient Greece, excepting the difference of po- 
liceneſs. 

Rome and Rhodes were two cities common to all the 
Chriſtians of the Latin communion ; and the Turkiſh 
ſultan was their common enemy. Theſe two chicts 
of the Catholic world, the emperor and the pope, had 
ia fact only an imaginary greatneſs, and no real power. 
If the emperor Sigiſmond had not been poſſeſſed of 
the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary, and even 
from theſe he drew but very inconſiderable ſupplies, 
the imperial dignity would have been rather a burthen 
to him than otherwiſe. The imperial demeſnes were 
all of them alienated, and the princes and cities of 
| Germany no longer able to pay their nes. The Ger- 
manic body was at that time alſo free, although not fo 
well regulated, as it has ſince been by the peace of 
Weſtphalia. The title of king of Italy was as empty 
as that of ſovereign of Germany; the emperor not pol- 
ſeſſing a ſingle tawn on the other ſide the Alps. 

We ſtill meet with this queſtion to refolve. Why did 
not Italy inſure to herſelf the enjoyment of her liberties, 
and for ever exclude foreign nations ? She made con- 
unual efforts towards it, aud had a right to flatter her- 
ſelf with ſucceſs. She was in a flouriſhing condition. 
The houſe of Savoy had already began to aggrandize 
itſelf, though it had acquired no great encreaſe of 
power. The ſovereigns of this country were feudato- 
ries of the empire, and counts. The emperor Sigiſ- 
mond, who had ſtill the power of beſtowing titles, 
made them dukes in 1416; and they are independent 
kings, tho' with the title - feudatories. The Viicom- 
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tis poſſeſſed the whole Milaneſe, which became ti!) 


more powerful under the Sforzas. 

The induſtrious Florentines had rendered themſelvey 
a reſpectable ſtate by their freedom, their genius, and 
the trade they carried on; and a great number of petty 
ſtates, even as far as the frontiers of Naples, were daily 
aſpiring at liberty. The ſyſtem of affairs in Italy re. 
mained upon this footing from the death of Frederic II. 
till the time of the popes Alexander VI. and Julius II. 
making a period of about three hundred years. But 
this period was chiefl# ſpent in factious jealouſies, or 
the mutual attempts of one town againſt another, and 
the uſurpation of tyrants, who made themſelves - mal. 
ters of theſe towns. In ſhort, they exactly reſembled 
antient Greece. The arts were every where cultivated, 
and conſpiracies every where formed: but they had 
not yet learned to fight as thoſe people did at Ther- 
mopylæ and Marathon. 

Lock into Machiavel's hiſtory of Caſtracani, the 
tyrant of Lucca and Piſtoia, in the time of the emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria, and you will find that the very fame 
deſigns, and the ſame ſucceſſes, fortunate or unfortu- 
nate, make the hiſtory of Italy. A private family of 
Verona, named Scala, ſeized upon the government 
about the end of the thirteenth century, and kept poſ- 
ſeſhon of it for near an hundred years. In the year 
1330 they ſubdued Padua, Vicenza, Treviſa, Parma, 
Breſcia, and ſeveral other territorics. But in the fit- 
teenth century there did not remain the leaſt footſtep 
of their power. The Viſcomtis and the Sforzas, d kes 
of Milan, paſſed ſomewhat late in review; and diſap- 
wm likewiſe never to return again. Ot that num- 

r of lords, who divided amongſt them the territories 
of Romania, Umbria, and Emilia, there are at preſent 
but two or three families remaining, and thoſe ſubject 
to the pope. 

If you examine the annals of the Italian cities, you 
will find that there was not one, in which conſpiracies 
were not carried on with as much art, as that of Cata- 
line. It was impoſſible in thoſe petty ſtates for the 
Gicontented to riſe up in revolt, or defend y as 

ves 
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felves by force of arms. In the room of theſe they 
had frequently recourſe to aſſaſſinatious and poiſon. 
One mutiny of the people raiſed up a new prince, and 
another pulled him down. Thus, for example, the 
city of Mantua paſſed ſucceſſively from the hands of 
one tyrant into thoſe of another, till the eſtabliſhment 
of the family of Gonzagues in 1328. 

Venice is the only one of theſe ſtates, that has eon · 
ſtantly preſerved her liberty. This ſhe owes to her 
watry bulwarks, and the wiſe form of her government. 
Genoa, the rival of Venice, frequently engaged, and 
at length triumphed over her towards the end of the 


fourteenth century. But Genoa ſoon afterwards fell 


into decay, while Venice continued riſing till the 
reigns of Lewis XII. and the emperor Maximilian, 
when we ſhall ſee her filling all Italy with dread, and 
the powers of Europe with jealouſy ; who all conſpire 
together for her deſtruction. Of all the governments 


in Europe, that of Venice was the belt regulated, the 


moſt ſettled, and uniform, and had only one funda- 
mental error, which, however, was not conſidered as 
ſuch by the ſenate; I mean, the want of a counterpoiſe 
to the power of the nobles, and a proper encourage- 


ment for the common people. In Venice, a private 
citizen could never hope to riſe by his merit, as in 


antient Rome. It makes the principal merit of the 
Engliſh government, fince the houſe of commons has 
had a ſhare in the legiflative power, that ſuch a coun- 
terpoiſe is provided, and the road to honour and dig- 
nity left open to all who deſerve them. 

Piſa, which is at preſent only a depopulated city, 
dependent on Tuſcany, was in the thirteenth and 


fourteenth centuries a famous republic, and ſent fleets 


to ſea as conſiderable as thoſe of Genoa. + 

Parma and Placentia belonged to the Viſcomtis ; the 
popes, after being reconciled to that family, having 
granted them the inveſtiture, as they would not at that 
time aſk it of the emperor, whoſe power in Italy was 


daily diminiſhing. The houſe of Eſte, which had pro- 


duced the counteſs Matilda, fo famous for her bene- 
factions to the holy fee, was poſſeſſcd at that time ot 
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Ferrara and Modena; the former of which it held 
the emperor Otho I. but the holy ſee ſtill afferted 
claim to it, and ſometimes granted the inveſtiture 9: 
this as well as of ſeveral other ſtates in Romania, which 
furniſhed an inexhauſtible ſource of trouble and con- 
fuſion. 

It happened that, during the tranſmigration of the 
holy ſee from the banks of the Tiber to thoſe of the 
Rhone, there exiſted two imaginary powers in Italy; 
namely, the emperors and the popes, from whom al] 
the other powers received the diploma, which deter- 
mined their rights or their uſurpations ; and even after 
the holy ſee was again eſtabliſhed in Rome, it remaincd 
without any real power; and the emperors continued 
in a manner forgotten till the time of Maximilian. No 
foreign power at that time was poſleſſed of any terri- 
tories in Italy; for we cannot give that name to the 
houſes of Anjou and Arragon, the former of which 
was eſtabliſhed on the throne of Naples in 1266, ard 
the latter in Sicily ever fince the year 1287. Thus 
Italy, rich and full of flouriſhing cities, and moreove: 
abounding with men of genius, might have put her- 
ſelf in a condition to have rejected the yoke of any 
nation whatever. She had even one advantage of Ger- 
many, which was, that no biſhop, except the pope, 
exerciſed any ſovereign authority ; and that the ſeveral 
ſtates, being governed by ſecular maſters, were conſe- 
quently much fitter for taking the field. 

If Italy was troubled with thoſe diviſions, which are 
ſometimes the conſequences of public liberty, Germa- 
ny was not in a more tranquil ſtate, while the lords 
were continually making pretenſions to each other's 
office. But as we have already obſerved, Italy never 
formed a body, and Germany did. The German 
hlegm has hitherto kept the conſtitution of the ftate 
Fund and entire; whereas Italy, though as extenſive as 
Germany, has never becn able ſo much as to forin a 
conſtitution; and, merely from the conſequences of a 
ſuperior underſtanding and cunning, has ſuffered it- 
ſelf to be divided into a number of weak ſtates, which 
have been ſubjected by foreign nations. 


Naples 
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Naples and Sicily, which under the Norman con- 
22 made together a formidable power, after the 


icilian veſpers became two ſeparate fates, envious of 


each other, and continually ftriving to injure cach 
other. The weakneis of Joan I. firit ruined the king- 
dom of Naples and Provence, of which ſhe was like- 
wile ſovereign ; and the ſtill more ſcandalous failings 
of Joan II. compleated its deſtruction. This princeſs, 
who was the laſt of the race, which St. Lewis's brother 
had tranſplanted into Italy, was, as well as her king- 


dom, in a very low degree of credit during her whole - 


reign. She was filter to the Launcelot who had made 
Rome tremble, during thoſe times of anarchy which 
preceded the council of Conſtance. But Joan herſelf 
was far from being formidable. Her amoars and court- 
intrigues proved the ſcandal and ruin of her dominions. 
James of Bourbon, her ſecond huſband, who had more 
than once experienced her infidelity, was clapt up in 
priſon, for attempring to complain, and thought him- 
ſelf very happy to make his eicape, and retire to cor.- 


ceal his grief, or, as it is called, his ſhame, in a con- 


vent of Franciican friars, - at Beſangon. 

This Joan II. proved, without her ſoreſeeing it, the 
cauſe of two great events. The firit was the railing ot 
the Sforzas to the dukedom of Milan ; the other, the 
war carried into Italy by Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. 

The advancement of the Sforzas is one of thoſe 
caprices of fortune, which ſhew us, that this world 
— to whoever can make themſelves maſters of it. 
A country fellow, called Jacomuzio, who had taken 
arms as a foldier, and changed his name to Sforza, 
became the queen's favourite, conitable of Naples, and 
ſtandard-bearcr of the church, and acquired ſuch an 
immenſe fortune, that he left money enough to one of 
his baſtards, wherewith to conquer the duchy of Milan. 

The ſecond vent, which proved moſt fatal to Italy 
and France, was vruught about by adoptions. We 
have already ſeen that Joan I. adopted Lewis I. of the 


ſecond branch of the houſe of Anjou“, and brother to. 
Charles. 


®* See Chap. LVII. 
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Charles V. king of France. Theſe adoptions, which 
were relics of the old Roman laws, conferred the 
right of ſucceſſion on the youu adopted, who, by vir. 
tue of ſuch adoption, took place of the natural heir, 
but not without the conſent of the barons, which in 
ſuch caſes was always neceſſary. Joan II. at firſt 
adopted Alphonſo V. king of Arragon, ſurnamed by 
the Spaniards, the wile and the magnanimous. But 
no ſooner did this wiſe and magnanimous prince ſee 
himſelf acknowledged as heir to the queen of Naples, 
than he diveſted her of all authority, and even wanted 
to deprive her of her life. Francis Sforza, ſon to the 
illuſtrious peaſant Jacomuzio, firit ſignalized himlelf in 
arms on this occaſion, and, by delivering his father's be- 
-nefaftreſs, proved himſelf deſerving of the honours he 
afterwarc.s arrived at. Joan, after her deliverance, 
adopted Lewis of Anjou, grandſon to that Lewis who 
had been ſo vainly adopted by Joan I. This 

1435 you dying, ſhe declared Rene of Anjou, 

is brother, her heir and ſuccefior. This 

double adoption proved a double firebrand of diſcord 
between France and Spain ; and Rene of Anjou, who 
had been called to the throne of Naples by an adoptive 
mother, and to that of Lorraine in right of his wife, 
roved equally unfortunate in both theſe kingdoms. 
He taok the title of © king of Naples, Sicily, and Jeru- 
falem, Arragon, Valencia, and Majorca, and duke of 
Lorraine and Bar;” and yet he was neither of theſe. 
The multiplicity of empty titles, aſſumed without either 
foundation or conſequence, has thrown a confuſion into 
our modern hiftories, which frequently renders them 
diſagreeable, and even ridiculous to the reader. In 
mort, the hiſtory of Europe is become an immenſe 
verbal proceſs of marriage contracts, genealogies, and 
diſputed letters, which make the ſubje& appear both 
dry and obſcure, by ſuppreſſing great events, and hin- 
dering us from coming at the knowledge of the laws 
and manners of nations; objects far more worthy our 
attention. 
| CHAP. 
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CA F. LAN 


Of France and ExncLanD, in the Time of PHILIP 
of Vatorts and EDWARD III. | 


NGLAND recovered its ſtrength under Ed- 
ward I. wards the end of the thirteenth century. 
This prince, who ſucceeded his father Henry III. was 
indeed obliged to give up Normandy, Anjou, and Tou- 
raine, the patrimonies of his anceſtors, but he ſtill re- 
tained the province of Guienne, and likewiſe made 
himſelf maſter of the principality of Wales. He knew 
how to reſtrain the impetuous tempers of the Engliſh, 
and animate them to noble purpoſes ; he ren- 
dered their commerce as flouriſhing and ex- 1290 
tenſive as the nature of the times would per- 
mit. The royal houſe of Scotland being extinct in 
1291, he had the glory of being choſen arbitrator, by 
the pretenders to that crown. His firſt ſtep was to 
oblige the Scottiſh parliament to acknowledge, that their 
crown was dependent on England; and afterwards he 
nominated Haliol king, whom he made his vaſſal. At 
length he took the kingdom of Scotland for himſelf, af- 
ter having conquered it in ſeveral battles, ,but was un- 
able to keep poſſeſſion of it. Then began that antipa- 
thy between the natives of England and Scatland, which, 


notwithitanding the union of the two crowns, is not yet 
entirely extinguiſhed. 


Under this prince it began to be perceived, that the 


Engliſh would not long continue tributaries to the ſee of 
Rome; they made uſe of various pretences to excuſe 
their non-payment of the taxes impoſed on them by 
that church, and artfully evaded an authority they durſt 
not yet openly attack. 
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In the year 1300, the Engliſh parliament began to 
take a new form “, nearly the ſame with that it now 
wears. The title of barons and peers was appropriated 
only to thoſe who fate in the upper-houſe, and the 
houſe of commons began to regulate the ſupplies. Ed- 
ward reſolved to give a weight to the lower-houſe, Tufh- 
cient to balance the power of the barons; and this 
prince, who had ſteadineſs and dexterity ſufficient to 
manage, and not to fear them, formed that kind of go- 
vernment, which includes all the advangages of monar- 
chy, ariſtocracy, and democracy; but which a the ſame 
time has the incorveniencies of all three, and can never 
ſubſiſt, but under a prudent king. His ſon proved not 
to be ſuch, and England was rent in pieces. 

Edward I. died as he was going to make another 
conqueſt of Scotland, which he had already thrice ſub- 
dued, and which had as often rebelled again. His ſon, 
a youth of twenty-three years of age, though at the head 
of a numerous army, abandoned his father's defigns, to 
devote himfelf ro pleaſures ; which appear more unbe- 
coming in a king of England, than in the ſovereign of 
any other nation. His favourites had diſpleaſed the na- 
tion, eſpecially the queen, daughter to Philip the Fair, a 


wanton and imperious woman, jealous of her huſband, 
whom ſhe betrayed. The gon adminiſtration was 


now a ſcene of fury, confuſion, and weakneſs, and a 
prevailing party in the parliament cauſed a favourite of 
the king's, whoſe name was Gaveſton, to be 

1312 beheaded. The Scots took advantage of 
theſe troubles, defeated the Engliſh, and Ro- 

bert 


It was about the year 1254, and in the reign of Henry III. that 
the commons of England were firſt repreſented in parliament. The 
barons, who were in rebellion againſt that weak prince, compelled 
him to fign commiſſions, appointing in every county certain officers 
or magiſtrates called conſervators, for preſerving the privileges of 
the people. Writs were iffued to the conſervators, commanding 
them to appoint four knights in every ſhire, to fit and repreſent it 
in the enſuing parliament; and this is the origin of that right 
which the commons have to fit in the great council of the na- 
mon. 
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dert Bruce, being made king of Scotland, reſtored that 
monarchy by the weakneſs of England. 

It is impoſſible to act with more imprudence, and 
conſequently more unfortunately than Edward II. He 
ſuffered his queen Iſabella, notwithſtanding ek 
the provocation he had given her, to go to 3 
France with her ſon, who was afterwards the happy and 
famous Edward III. 

Charles the Fair, brother of Iſabella, and at that time 
king of France, followed the general policy of all kings, 
which is to ſow diſcord among their neighbours, 
and encouraged his ſiſter to make war againſt her 
huſband. 

Thus, under pretence that the king of England was 
held in a ſhameful ſubjection by a young favourite 
named Spenſer, his wite prepares to wage war againſt 
hun. While ſhe was in France, ſhe married the young 
prince her ſon, to a daughter of a count of Hainault and 

Holland, and perſuades that count to lend her troops. 
At length ſhe returns to England, and with an armed 
force joins the enemies of the king her huſband. Her 
gallant Mortimer attended her, and commanded her 
troops, while the king and his favourite Spenſer fled be- 
fore them. 

The queen being arrived at Briſtol, ordered this fa- 
vourite's father, an old man of ninety, to be 
hanged, and afterwards inflicted the ſame 1326 
death on the favourite himſelf, who fell into 
her hands at Hereford ; and it is ſaid they tore from 
him while he hung upon the gallows, thoſe members, 
which it was pretended he had made a criminal uſe of 
with his monarch. : 

After this, the king, abandoned by every one, and a 
fugitive in his own kingdom, is taken priſoner, carried 
up to London, inſulted by the populace, confined in the 
Tower, tried by the parliament, and depoſed in a ſolemn 
manner. His crown was then given to his ſon, a youth 
of fourteen years of age, and the queen is inveſted 
with the regency, and a council appointed to atfit her. 
In fine, a penſion of about 60,c00 livres of our preſent 
money was allowed the king during life. 


Edward 
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Edward II. did not ſurvive his diſgrace above a year. 
At his death there were no marks of violence found u 

on his body, but it is ſaid that he was killed 

1327 by means of a red hot iron, thruſt up his body 

through a pipe made of horn “. 

His ſon Edward III. ſoon revenged him of his perfidi- 
ous wife. This young monarch was yet a minor; but 
being impatient to graſp the reins of government, which 
he thought himſelt able to manage, he one day ſcized 
on the perſon of his mother's gallant, Mortimer earl of 
March, in her own preſence. The parliament con- 

demned this favourite as it had done the Spen- 

1331 ſers, without hearing him; and he died by 
the hands of the common hang-man, not for 

having diſhonoured his king's bed, and for having depoſ- 
ed and murdered him, but for having been guilty of ex- 
tortion and miſdemeanors, crimes which miniſters of 
ſtate are always accuſed of. The queen-mother was 
confined in a caſtle, with a penſion of five hundred 
unds ſterling t, where ſhe remained in ſolitude, and 

ented more her misfortunes than her crimes. 

Edward, being now maſter, and ſoon after abſolute 
maſter of the kingdom, began his reign by the conqueſt 
of Scotland; but now a new ſcene was opened in France, 
and all Europe ſtood in ſuſpence to fee whether Edward 
would acquire this kingdom by right of blood or right 
of conqueſt. 


France, which comprehended neither Provence, 


Dauphiny, nor the Franche-Comté, was ſtill a formi- 
dable kingdom; but its king was not yet poſſeſſed of 


mach power. The large demeſnes, ſuch as Burgundy, 


Artois, Flanders, Brittany, and Guienne, which were 


held as fiefs of the crown, always contributed more to 


the uncaſineſs than to the grandeur of the prince. 
The demeſnes cf Philip the Fair, with the impoſts on 
his immediate ſubjects, amounted to 80,000 marks. 


When 


* The unfortunate Edward II. was murdered in Berkely caſtle 
in Glouceſterſhire, by Sir John Gurney, and John de Mautrevers, 
inſtigated by the biſhop of Hereford. | 

+ Her allewance amounted to four thouſand pounds a year, 
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When he went to war with the Flemings in 1302, and 
almoſt all the vaſſals of Prance contributed towards 
the expence of that war, a tax of one-fifth was laid on 
the revenues of all ſecular perſons, who, on account of 
their callings, were diſpenſed with attending the cam- 
paign. If the people were unhappy, the royal family 
was ſtill more ſo. Nothing is better known than the 
infamy to which the three ſons of Philip the Fair ſub- 
jetted themſclves at the ſame time, by accuſing their 
wives of adultery in open court, who were thereupon 
all three ordered into cloſe confinement. Lewis Hutin, 
the eldeſt of Philip's ſons, ſtrangled his wife, Margaret of 
Bourdeaux. The gallants of thoſe princeſſes were con- 
demned to ſuffer a new kind of puniſhinent, that of be- 
ing flay'd alive. 

After the death of Lewis Hutin (or 

Lewis X.) who, like his father, annexed 1316 
Navarre to the crown of France ; the public 

attention was wholly engroſſed by the queſtion concern- 
ing the Salic law. This king had left only one daugh- 
ter, and it had never been examined in France, whether 
females had a right to inherit the crown. Laws are 
always made for the preſent occaſion. They had no 
knowledge at that time of the antient Salic laws; but 
had ſupplied the want of them by eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, 
and theſe cuſtoms were perpetually changing in France. 
The parliament, under Philip the Fair, had adjudged the 
county of Artois to a female, in prejudice to the next 
heir male. The ſucceſſion of Champagne had been de- 
cided ſometimes in favour of the females, and at other 
times taken from them. Philip the Fair poſſeſſed 
Champagne wholly in right of his wife, by whom the 
princes of the family were excluded. 

Theſe examples ſhew us, that right varied with for- 
tune, and that it was far from being a fundamental law 
of the ſtate, to exclude the daughter from her father's 
throne. To fay, with a number of authors, that the 
French crown is ſo noble, that it cannot admit of wo- 
men,” is in my opinion a puerile afſertion, and to ſay 
with Mezeray, * that the weakneſs of their ſex does not 

permit women to reign,” is doubly unjuſt ; beſides, X's 
| artic 
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article of this antient law, which deprives the females of 
all right of inheritance in Salic land, ſeems to be found. 
ed on this, that every Salic lord was obliged to appear 
in arms at the public aſſemblies of the nation. Now 
a queen is not obliged to bear arms, the nation does it 
for her, Hence we may fairly infer, that the Salic 
law, in other reſpects ſo little known, related to the other 
fiefs, and not to the crown; and fo little was it eſteem- 
ed a law with reſpect to kings, that it was ranked under 
the head de allodiis or of allodials. Beſides, if this law was 
made by the antient Salians, it muſt have been made 
before there were any kings of France, and conſequent- 
ly could not relate to theſe kings “. 

Again, it is beyond a doubt, that there were ſeveral! 
fiefs not ſubject to this law, and by a much ftronger 
reaſon might it be ſaid, that the crown ought not to be 
ſubject to it. Theſe arguments were for ſome time 
maintained by the duke of Burgundy, uncle of the prin- 
ceſs, daughter to Lewis X. and by ſeveral princeſſes of 
the blood. Lewis Hutin had two brothers, who with- 
in a ſhort time ſucceeded one after another, the elder 
was Philip the Long, and the younger Charles the Fair. 
Charles at that time, not thinking he was ſo near to 
the crown, oppoſed the Salic law out of jealouſy to 
his brother. | 

Philip the Long took care to have it declared at a 
meeting of barons, prelates, and burghers of Paris, that 
females ought to be excluded from the crown of France. 
But had the oppoſite party prevailed, they would ſoon 
have enacted a quite contrary fundamental law. 


This 


The particular expreſſion, on which the French found the ex- 
clufion of Females, is in the fixty-ſecond article of the code, con- 
taining the laws of the Ripuarians and Salians. It imports, that 
in Salic land, no portion of the inheritance deſcends to the females, 
but, being acquired by the males, they orly are capable of the ſuc- 
ceſſion. In all probability the Salic land, to which this expreſſion 
alludes, was no more than certain conquered eftates held by knight. 
ſervice, in contradiftinftion to other eftates termed allodial, which 
might be acquired by deſcent, marriage, or purchaſe, without any 
excluſion of the female ſcx. | 


\ . 
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This Philip, who is known for little elſe than having 
excluded the biſhops from a ſeat in parliament, died af- 
ter a ſhort reign, and left only daughters behind him. 
The Salic law was then confirmed the ſecond time; and 
Charles the Fair, who had fo ſtrongly oppoſed it, ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown without the leaſt diſpute, and ex- 
cluded his brother's daughters. 

Charles the Fair, at his death, left the ſame cauſe to 
be again decided. He had left his queen with child, 
and a regent was wanting to the kingdom. Edward III. 

retended to the regency, as grandſon to Philip the Fair, 
by the mother's ſide, and Philip of Valois took poſſeſ- 
ſion of it in quality of firſt prince of the blood; which 
was afterwards folemnly conferred upon him, and the 
2 being brought to- bed of a daughter, he aſcended 

e throne with the general conſent of the nation. It 
appears then that this Salic law, by which-all females 
were excluded from the crown, was a law of the hearr, 
and had become a fundamental law by antient and uni- 
verſal agreement. There are indeed no other, ſince all 
laws are made and abrogated by men. And can any 
one doubt, that if ever it ſhould happen, that the blood 


royal of France ſhould become wholly extinct, excepting - 


in one princeſs, and ſhe worthy of reigning; that the 


nation might not, and ought not to confer the crown on 
her ? | 


At that time Philip of Valois had the ſurname of the 
Fortunate given him by the people ; he might alſo for a 


while have been called the Fu/ and the YViforious ; for 


the count of Flanders, who was his vaſſal, having op- 
prefſed his ſubjects, they revolted againſt” him, upon 
which Philip marched to the aſſiſtance of that prince, 
and, when he had quelled the rebellion, he adviſed him 
td take care not to cauſe any more revolts by his ill 
conduct.“ | | 

He might moreover, be called the Fortunate, when at 
Amiens he received the ſolemn homage yielded to him 
by Edward III. But this homage was ſoon followed by 
a war; Edward diſputing the crown with Philip, after 
ke had acknowledged himſelf bis vaſſal. 
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164 Of FRANCE and ENGLAND. 
A brewer of the city of Ghent was the principal 


promoter of this famous war, and the perſon who deter- 
mined Edward to take the title of king of France. 
This brewer, whoſe name was James d'Artevelt “, was 
one of thoſe ſubjects, whom princes ought either to ruin 
or to keep fair with. The prodigious credit, he had 
obtained among his countrymen, made him a neceſſary 
inſtrument to Edward ; but he would not exert this 
credit in behalf of the Engliſh monarch, unleſs he would 
take the title of king of France, in order to make an ir- 
reconcileable breach between the two kings. Edward 
and the brewer ſigned this treaty at Ghent, long bctore 
hoſtilities had been commenced againſt France. 

I ſhall ſpare myſelf the trouble of entering into a de- 
tail of wars, which are moſtly alike, and confine myſelf 
to thoſe things which ſerve to characteriſe the manners of 
the times: and here I muſt take notice, that Edward 
defied Philip de Valois to fingle combat, which the lat- 
ter refuſed, ſaying, © It was not for a ſovereign prince 
to fight with his vaſſal.“ | 

In the mean time, a new event happened, which 
ſeemed again to overturn the Salic law. Brittany, 2 
fief of the crown of France, had been lately adjudged 
by the court of peers to Charles of Blois, who had eſ- 

pouſed the daughter of the laſt duke, and the 

1341 count of Montfort, this duke's uncle, had 

been diſinherited. The laws and private in- 
tereſt were here in contradiftion. The king of France, 
who, one would think, ſhould have maintained the 
Salic law in the count of Montfort's cauſe, ſided with 
Charles of Blois ; and the king of England, who ought 
to have ſupported the right of the females in Charles 
4 Blois, declared in favour of the count of Mont- 
Upon this occaſion, the war was renewed between 
France and England. At firſt Montfort is ſurprized in 
the city of Nantes, and carried prifoner to Paris, where 
he was confined in the tower of the Louvre: his wife, 
the daughter of the carl of Flanders, was one of thoſe 


heroines, 


® Or Jacob Van Ardevelt. 
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heroines, who ſo ſeldom make their appearance in the 
world, and from whom the fable of che Amazons was 
doubtleſs firſt invented. She preſented herſelf to her 
huſband's troops, holding her young ſon in her arms, 
with a ſword in her hand, and a helmet on her head. 
She ſtoutly defended the town of Hennebon, and at 


length, with the affiſtance of the Engliſh fleet, ſhe 


obliged the enemy to raiſe the ſiege. 
While this was paſſing, the Engliſh and French 
ies carried on the war in Guienne, Brittany, and 
ormandy. At length was fought the bloody 
battle of Creſſy, between Edward and Aug. 
Philip of Valois, near the river Somme. 26, 
Edward had with him his ſon, the prince 1346 
of Wales, called the Black Prince, on account 
of his brown armour, and a black plume of feathers 
he wore on his helmet. This young prince had almoſt 
the whole honour of the day. Some hiſtorians have 
attributed the defeat of the French to ſome pieces of 
cannon, which the Engliſh had provided themſelves 
with on this occaſion ®. It had been upwards of ten 
or twelve years fince the uſe of artillery had been in- 
troduced. 

It has been a queſtion, whether this invention, 
which originally came from the Chineſe, was brought 
into Europe by the Arabians, who traffic on the Indian 
ſeas? I can hardly think it. It was a BenediQtine 
monk, named Berthold Schwartz, who firſt diſcovered 
this fatal ſecret. Several however had approached 
pretty near to it before his time. Roger Bacon, who 
was likewiſe a prieſt, and of the ſame order, had a long 
time before taken notice of violent explofions that 
might be produced from ſalt- petre pent up. But how 
happencd it, that the French king had not cannon in 
his army, as well as the king of England ? Or, if the 
Engliſh had this ſuperior advantage, why do all our 
hiſtorians throw the loſs of the battle on the Genoeſe 


crofs- 
No Engliſh or French hiftorian, that we know, makes mention 


of any cannon on either fide at this battle. Villani indeed takes 
notice of the circumſtance, but in all probability he is miſtaken. 
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croſs-bowmen, whom Philip had in his pay? and whoſe 
bow-ſtrings had been rendered uſeleſs by a ſudden ſhow. 
er of rain; whilſt thoſe of the Engliſh archers were not 
the leaſt wetted ? Theſe hiſtorians, however, might 
have with more juſtice obſerved, that a prince, who, 
like the king of France, hired Genoeſe archers, inſtead 
of training to diſcipline the people of his own nation, 
and who ſuffered his own army to want cannon, when 
that of the enemy was provided with them, did not de- 
ſerve to conquer. 

It is very ſtrange, that, conſidering the total change 
the uſe of gunpowder muſt have wrought in the art 6 
war, we have never been able to trace out the æra of 
this change. A nation, that was able to procure a good 
train of artillery, muſt doubtleſs have been- ſuperior to 
all others. 'This was of all arts the moſt fatal ; but, at 
the ſame time, that which required to be carried to the 
greateſt perfection. And yet even in the time of 
Charles VIII. it ſtill continued in its infancy ; ſo preva- 
lent are antient cuſtams, and ſuch the bar which indo- 
lence throws in the way of human induſtry ! They did 
not know the uſe of artillery in ſhips till the time of 
Charles V. and lances continued to be the chief warlike 
weapons in molt engagements, till the latter end of the 
reign of Henry IV. 

t is pretended, that, at the battle of Creſſy, the ene- 
my had no more than 2500 horſemen in complete 
armour, and 40,c00 foot; and that the French had 
40,c00 foot, and near zooo men at arms. Thoſe, who 
are for making the loſs ſtill leſs on the fide of the French, 
ſay, that their army did not amount in the whole to 
more than 20,000 men f. 

The 


* 7he Engliſh hiſtorians expreſsly ſav, that their archers kept 
their bows in caſes, until the rain, or rather ſhower, was over. 

+ The author muſt certainly be greatly miſtaken in this ac- 
count of the farce of the two armies. The beſt hiſtorians inform 
us, that Philip divided his army into three diftin& bodies, the firit 
of which, commanded by John de Luxemburgh, the blind king of 
Bohemia, conſiſted of zoco men at arms, 29,000 infantry, and 
15,0600 Genceſe croſs-bows, The ſccond diviſion, W by 
| Charles 
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The count of Blois, who was one of the ſeeming 
cauſes of this war, was killed in this battle; and the 
following day the troops of the commons of the kingdom 
were likewiſe defeated. Edward, after two victories, 
obtained within two days, took the town of Calais, 
which the Engliſh remained in paſſeſſion of 210 


cars. 

, This war, which was carried on at the ſame time 
in Guienne, Brittany, Normandy, and Picardy, drained 
both France and England of men and money. And 
yet that was a very unfit time for ambition to diſplay 
itſelf in the deſtruction of the human ſpecies : they 
ſhould rather have united againſt a fcourge of another 
kind. A terrible plague, which had made 

the circuit of the world, and had depopulated 1347 
Afia and Africa, now made dreadful havoc 

in Eurcpe, and eſpecially in France and 1348 
England “. 

Mezeray has ſaid after others, that this plague came 
from China, and that there aroſe out of the earth an 
inflammatory exhalation, in the form of a globe of fire, 
which, burſting, diſperſed its infectious contents over the 
whole hemiſphere. Methinks this is aſcribing too fa- 
bulous an origin to ſo certain a calamity. In the firſt 
place, we have no inſtance of any ſuch meteorical ex- 
halations having ever cauſed the plague ; and, in the 
ſecond place, the Chineſe annals make no mention of 
any 


Charles, count of Alencon, was compoſed of 4000 men at arms, 
and 20, coco infantry ; and the third body, commanded by Philip in 
perſon, conſiſted of fz, oo men at arms, and 50,000 infantry ; 
making in all 19, oo0 horſemen, and 114,000 toot, Whereas the 
Engliſh army did not conſiſt at moſt of above 36,000 men, viz. in 
the firſt line, commanded by the prince of Wales, there were 800 
men at arms, 4000 archers, and 6cco infantry ; in the ſecond line, 
there were $000 men at arms, 4cco talberdiers, and about 2000 
archers ; the third line, commanded by the king himſelf, was 
compoſed of 7000 men at arms, 5 300 bill men, and 600 
archers. | 
Ia the firſt fix months of this plague (which laſted two years} 
$7,000 perſons are ſaid to have dicd of it in the cies of Norwich 
an X 
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any contagious diſtemper, except that in the year 1504 
The plague, properly ſo called, is a malady peculiar to 
the climate of the middle part of Africa, as the ſmal]. 
pox is to Arabia, and the poiſon, which infects the ſprings 
of life, to the Caribbee iſlands. Every climate of this 
wretched globe, in which nature has every-where blend. 
ed the evil with the good, has its particular poiſons. 
This plague, which made ſuch havoc in the 14th cen- 
tury, reſembled thoſe which depopulated the world, un- 
dier the reign of Juſtinian, and in the time of Hippocrates ; 
and during the continuance of this heavy ſcourge, king 
Edward and Philip of Valois fought only for the maſtery 
over expiring ſubjects. 

After a ſeries of ſo many calamities, after the elements 
andthe unbridled fury of ambitious men ſeemed to have 
combined to deſolate the face of the earth, it is aſtoniſh- 
ing to ſee Europe in fo flouriſhing a condition. The 

only reſources, left for mankind in thoſe times of univer- 
ſal diſtreſs, were the towns which were beneath the 
notice of the great lords. There indu and com- 
merce repaired in ſecret the evils which the princes of 
the world perpetrated with ſo much noiſe and oftenta- 
tion. England, during the reign of Edward III. abun- 
dantly repaid herſelf the immenſe ſums, ſhe had been 
obliged to laviſh in ſupport of her monarch's enterpri- 
zes. She found a market for her wool at Bruſſels, the 
inhabitants of which manufactured it. The Flemings 
likewiſe employed themſelves in various manufactures. 
The hanſe towns * formed a republic uſeful to mankind ; 
and the arts maintained their tooting in all the free and 
commercial cities of Italy. Theſe arts only require to 
ſpread themſelves and to encreaſe ; and, after the fury of 
the general ſtorm is over, they tranſplant themſelves, as 
it were of their own accord, into thoſe deſolated coun- 
tries, which ſtand in need of them. 

6 During this fituation of affairs died Philip 
1350 of Valois, far from carrying with him to his 

grave the title of Fortunate, tho” he __—_ 

ne 


* The hanſe towns, a well known confederacy of trading cities 
in different parts of Europe. 
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nexed Dauphine to the kingdom of France. The laſt 
prince of this country having loſt all his children, and 
being tired with the wars which he had maintained 
againſt Savoy, gave Dauphine to the king of France, in 
1349» and became a Dominican friar at Paris. 

This Province, ſo named from one of its kings, having 


taken a dolphin (in French called dauphin) for his arms, 


made a partof the kingdom of Arles, which was one of 
the imperial demeſnes ; ſo that the king of France be- 
came by this acquiſition a feudatory to the emperor 
Charles IV. We know for certain, that the emperors 
always claimed a right of juriſdiftion over this province, 
till the time of Maximilian I. and the German civilians 
inſiſt to this day, that it ought to depend as a fief on the 
empire. Its princes, however, think differently. In 
? ing is more vain than reſearches of this nature ; 
and they might as well aſſert, that the emperors have 
1 to Egypt, becauſe Auguſtus was once maſter 
or It, | 
Philip of Valois had alſo encreaſed his demeſnes by 
the acceſſion of the provinces of Rouſillon and Cerdagne, 
which a king of Majorca, of the houſe of Arragon, had 
mortgaged to him for a ſum of money, and which 
Charles VIII. reſtored again, without being reimburſed. 
He alſo made the acquifition of Montpellier, which has 
ever fince continued in the houſe of France. 
It may appear ſurpriſing, that Philip, during ſo trou- 
bleſome a reign, ſhould have been able to purchaſe theſe 
rovinces, beſides paying ſo much money for Dauphine. 
ut the duties upon ſalt, which the people called Phi- 
lip's Salic Law, the augmentation of the taxes, and the 


frequent alteration of the coin, had enabled him to make 


e purchaſes, by which the ſtate indeed became en- 
creaſed, but was at the ſame time greatly impoveriſhed : 
and although this prince had at firſt the appellation' of 
Fortunate, his ſubjects had never the leaſt claim to that 
title; and yet, under the reign of his ſon John, they re- 
gretted even the times of Philip of Valois. 


The moſt intereſting affair, with reſpe& to the peo- . 


ple, during this reign, was the law of writs of error, 
$ Which the parliament gradually introduced, with the 
Fer. . I aſſiſtance 
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a üſtance of the attorney - general, Peter Cugniere: 

The clergy made loud complaints againſt this act; but 

the king contented himſelf with winking at this new 

cuſtom, and would not oppoſe a remedy, which added 

- a freſh ſupport to his authority, and the laws of the 
m. 

A writ of error, which is to be lodged in the court 
of parliament of the kingdom, takes place upon cauſe of 
complaint for any unjuſt or inſufficient ſentence given 
by the eccleſiaſtical courts ; any declaration which de. 
ſtroys the royal juriſdiction, or an oppoſition made to the 

pe's bull, which may be contrary to the rights of the 
Ying and kingdom. 

This ſtate-remedy, or rather palliative medicine, was 
no other than a weak ijmirgaton of the famous ſtatute of 


which ſtatute every one, 
who proſecuted a an \ecclefiaſtical court, which 
properly fell under the izance of the king's courts, 
was puniſhed with impriſonment. The Engliſh hav: 
generally ſet an example to other nations in all matters 
relative to the liberties of the ſtate. 


CHAP. 


Edward III. in the 27th year of his reign, enacted a law 
againſt thoſe who drew the ſubjects out of the realm, to proſecute 
cauſes that properly belonged to the king's court: but that lau, 
which was known by the name of The Statute of Premunire, was 
made in the reign of Richard II. decreeing, that the offende:s 
ſhould be put out of the king's protection, forfeit their land. 
and goods, and be impriſoned and ranſumed at the king 
pleaſure 
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Of FRANCE, under King JOHN. 


HIS reign proved ſtill more unfortunate to 
France than the foregoing. John, who was ſur- 
named The Good, began his reign with ordering the 
count d'Eu *, his conſtable of France, to be aſſaſſinated 
in his own palace. Soon after his couſin and 
ſon-in-law, the king of Navarre, ordered 1354 
the new conſtable + ro be murdered. This 
king of Navarre, Charles Petit, who was fon to Lewis 
Hutin, and king of Navarre in his mother's right, and a 
prince of the blood the father's fide, was, as well as 
king John, one of the ſcourges of France, and well de- 
ſerved the title of Charles the Bad. 
The king, after having been obliged to par- 
don him in full parliament, cauſed him to be 1355 
apprehended for a much ſmaller crime, and, 
without any form of trial, ordered four of his friends to 
be beheaded. Theſe dreadful executions were the con- 
ſequences of a weak government, which produced 
cabals; theſe cabals brought on acts of the blackeſt 
revenge, which ended in a ſevere but untimely repen- 
tance, | | 
John, being in want of money, had begun his reign 
with renewing the falfe coin which had been current in 
his father's time, and had threatened to put the officers 
entruſted with this ſecret to death. Theſe abuſes were 
| I 2 | at 


* Raoul, count of Eu and Guynes, had been priſoner in Eng- 
land, from whence he was juſt returned. The king, being in- 
formed that he was concerned in ſome intrigues againſt the ſtate, 
ordered him io bc arreſted and beheaded without form of trial. 

+ The king of Navarre, incenſed to ſee the county of Angouleme, + 
which he had begged of the king, given to Charles of Spain, con- 
ſtable of France, whom he looked upon as his mortal enemy, he 
Way-laid and afſafſinated bim at Aigle in Normandy. | 


| 
| 
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at once the effects and proofs of a diſaſtrous time: mis. 
fortunes and abuſes produce at length falutary laws, 
France was for ſome time under the ſame kind of ad. 
miniſtration with its neighbouring kingdom England. 
The kings called a general aſſembly of the ſtates ; this 
aſlembly had been ſubſtituted in the place of the antient 
parliaments of the kingdom. Theſe general afſemblie; 
were exactly the ſame with the parliaments of England, 
being compoſed of nobles, biſhops, and deputies, from 
the ſeveral towns; and that which was called The New 
Parliament, and fate at Paris, was nearly the ſame with 
the court of king's bench in London. The chancellor 
was the ſecond officer of the crown in both kingdoms. 
In England he ſpoke for the king in the general aflembly 
of the ſtates, and had a right of ab over the 
court of king's bench“. He was the ſame in France; 
and what proves beyond contradiction, that the admini- 
ſtration was carried on upon the ſame principles, both 
at Paris and at London is, that the aſſembly of the ftates 


of France in 1355 enacted, and obliged king John to 
e 


fign almoſt the ſame kind of regulations, nay al- 
moſt the ſame kind of charter with that which the 
barons of England obliged their king John to ſub- 
ſcribe. The ſupplies, the nature and term of theſe ſup- 
Plies, and the value of the ſpecies, were all ated in 
this aſſembly. The king obliged himſelf not to com 
the ſubject for the future to furniſh proviſion for his 
houſhold, unleſs paid for it ; never to make any altera- 
tion in the coin, &c. &c. &c. | 

This afſembly of the ftates in 1355, which was the 
moſt memorable of any ever held in France, has been 
taken the leaſt notice of by our hiſtorians. Father 
Daniel only ſays, that it was held in the hall of the new 
court of parliament. But here it will be neceſſary to 

' obſerve, 

® The chancellor of England never had any right of ſuperinten- 
dency over the king's bench, which is the cuffos morum of all the 
ſubjects in the realm, where the king is ſuppoſed to prefide in per- 
ſon, Far from its being ſubordinate to chancery, it hath been held, 
that upon judgment given in that court, writ of error in ſome caſcs 
will lie returnable in the king's bench : nay, it hath been aſſerted, 
that a writ of error hes in the king's bench of an attainder before 
the lord high ſleward. | 


Y 
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obſerve, that the parliament was not at that time per- 
petual, and had no place in this great affembly of the 
fates. In fact, the provoſt of the merchants of Paris, 
being in virtue of his office the natural deputy of the 
firſt city in the kingdom, was ſpeaker for the third 
ſtate 


There is one eſſential point in hiſtory which has been 
ed over in ſilence: this is, that the ſtates granted a 
upply of about 150,000 marks of filver for paying 
30,000 gendarmes ; this makes about nine millions hve 
hundred thouſand livres of our preſent money. Theſe 
30,000 gendarmes were part of an army of at leaſt 
$0,000 men, to which the commons of the kingdom 
were alſo to be added, and at the expiration of the 
year, another ſupply was to be provided for the main- 
tenance of the ſame army. Laſtly, we muſt obſerve 
that this great charter proved only a temporary regula- 
tion in France; whereas it was made an eſtabliſhed law 


8 Engliſh. 
At length the Black Prince, with a ſmall, but formi- 
dable army, advanced as far as Poitiers, and ravaged all 
thoſe territories which had formerly made part of the 
demeſnes of his anceſtors. King John, at the head of 
60,000 armed men, immediately flew to meet him; 
whereas had the French king declined com- 
ing to an engagement, it is obvious to every 1356 
one, that he might have ſtarved the whole Sept. 
—_— army. 

the Black Prince committed a fault in advancing 
too haſtily, John was guilty of a much greater one in at- 
tacking him. This battle of Maupertuis, or Poitiers, 
greatly reſembled that which had formerly been loſt by 
Philip de Valois. There was order and diſcipline in 
the army of the Black Prince, whereas the French had 
only courage; and this was overcome by the ſuperior 
courage of the Engliſh and Gaſcoons who fought under 
the prince of Wales, We do not find it ſaid, that can- 
non was made uſe of by either army in this battle. 
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The ſilence of writers in this reſpect leaves room t» 
doubt whether there was any uſed at the battle of Creſ. 
ſy ; or, at leaſt, it proves, that if there was, it lad prov. 
ed of very little effect, and upon that account they had 
diſcontinued the uſe of it: it may likewiſe ſerve to ſhew, 
how apt men are to ſlight advantageous diſcoveries on 
account of their novelty, and for the ſake of adhering to 
an old eſtabliſhed cuſtom ; or, laſtly, it is a tacit reflecti- 
on on the negligence and inaccuracy of hiſtorical wri- 
ters. 
Moſt of the French knights were lain in this battle; 
the reſt fled ; and the king, being wounded in the face, 
was taken priſoner with one of his ſons, It is worthy 
of notice, that this monarch ſurrendered himſelf to one of 
his ſubjects ® whom he had baniſhed, and who on this 
occaſion ſerved againſt him in the enemy's army, The 
ſame thing happened to Francis I. +. 
The Black Prince conducted his two royal captives to 
Bourdeaux, and from thence they were conveyed to 
London. It is well known, that upon this occaſion he 
behaved with the utmoſt tenderneſs and reſpect to the 
king of France. His moderation added new luſtre to 
the glory he had acquired by his valour. He made his 
entrance into London upon a little black horſe, and rode 
on the left hand of his priſoner, who was mounted on a 
horſe of remarkable beauty, and ornamented with the 
richeſt trappings. 8 . 
The king's confinement proved the ſignal of a civil 
war in Paris ; every one was immediately for forming a 
party. Factions are generally eſtabliſhed __ the 
pretext of reformation. Charles, the dauphin of France, 
who was afterwards the wiſe king Charles V. was de- 
clared regent of the kingdom; but it was only to lee al- 
moſt the whole kingdom revolt againſt him. 7 
Paris at that time was become a formidable city, for 
it contained 50,000 men able to bear arms. On this 2 
caſion 


* Named Dennis de Morhec, a knight of Artois, who, coming 


up to him when he was deſerted by all his followers, exhorted him 
to yield ; upon which John threw bis gauntlet to him in fignal ot 
ſurrender. 

+ At the battle of Pavia, 
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caſion they firſt invented the uſe of chains in the ſtreets, 
which ſerved for intrenchments againſt the revolters. 
Charles the dauphin, now found himſelf obliged to re- 
!eiſe the king of Navarre, whom his father had confined 
in priſon. This was in fact letting looſe an enemy 
againſt himſelf, The king of Navarre arrives 

at Paris, and arrives to blow the coals of ſedi- 1357 
tion. Marcel, provoſt of the merchants of 

Paris, enters the Louvre, at the head of the malecon- 
tents, where he cauſes Robert de Clermont, marechal 
of France, together with the marechal of Champagne, 
to be maſſacred before the dauphin's eyes. In the mean 
time, the peaſants aſſemble from all parts, and in the 
hurry of the tumult fall upon all the gentlemen they 
meet with in their way, — them as revolted flaves 
may be ſuppoſed to treat thoſe ſevere maſters, who hap- 
pen to fall into their hands, revenging themſelves upon 
them by a thouſand cruel puniſhments for the meanneſs 
of their condition, and the miſeries they had ſuffered ; 
and they even carried their brutal fury fo far as to roaſt a 
nobleman in his caſtle, and to compel his wife and 
daughters to eat the fleſh. 

During theſe commotions in the ſtate, Charles ot 
Navarre aſpired to the crown. And the dauphin and 
he waged war with one another, which ended only in a 
difſembled peace. In this manner was the unhappy 
kingdom rent in pieces, for the ſpace of four years, after 
the battle of Poitiers. How comes it that Edward and 
his ſon did not take advantage of their victory, and the 
misfortunes of the conquered ? It ſeems as if the Engliſh 
were afraid their prince ſhould grow too powerful, and 
therefore were tardy in their tupplies. Thus Edward 
was treating about the ranſom of his priſoner, while the 
Black Prince was concluding a truce *. | 

I 4 It 


This truce was mediated at Bourdeaux, by the cardinals of 
Perigort and St. Vital, whom pope Innocent VI. had ſent thither for 
that purpoſe. We muſt not imagine that the conduct of princes is 
always influenced by matters of policy. They, as well as indivi- 
duals, have their paſſions, their prejudices, their fears, and theis 
weakneſſes. 
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It is evident to me that there were faults committed 
on all ſides. But I cannot comprehend why all our 
hiſtorians ſhould have been weak enough to aflert, that 
Edward III. being come into France to reap the fruits 

of the two victories of Creſſy and Poitiers, 

1360 and being advanced within a few leagues of 
Paris, was on a ſudden ftruck with an holy 

nic, occaſioned by a violent ſhower of rain, and that 
ling upon his knees, he made a vow to the holy 
Virgin, to grant the French terms of peace. When 
was it ever known that a ſhower of rain determined the 
wills of conquerors, or the fate of nations ? If Edward 
HL did make any vow to the Virgin Mary, it was 
doubtleſs ſuch an one as was for his own advantage ; 
for he demanded for the king's ranſom, Poitou, Saint- 
onge, Agenois, Perigord, Limouſin, Quercy, Angou- 
mois, Rouvergue, and all that he had poſſeſſed himielt 
of in the neighbourhood of Calais; the whole in full 
S I am ſurprized that he did not at the ſame 
time inſiſt upon Normandy and Anjou, his antient 
atrumony. He further demanded the ſum of three 
millions of gold crowns. X 

Edward, by this treaty, ceded to John the title of 
king of France, together with all his rights to Nor- 
mandy, Touraine, and Anjou. It is certain, that the 
antient demeſnes which the kings of England had for- 

merly poſſeſſed in France, were much more conſidera- 
ble x a what was yielded to Edward by this treaty ; 
and nevertheleſs this was a fourth part of the kingdom. 

At length John was releaſed from his four years con- 
finement in the Tower of London, upon delivering up 
his brother, and two of his ſons as hoſtages. One of 
the greateſt difficulties was to raiſe the money for his 
ranſom. He was to pay 600,000 gold crowns for the 
firſt payment, and he well knew that France was to 
impoveriſhed that ſhe could not raiſe that ſum. In this 
exigence he was obliged to recal the Jews, and to fell 
them the privilege of living and trading in the country. 
The king himſelf was obliged to pay for the neceſſaries 
of the houſehold, with leathern money, in the middle 
of which there was a little filver nail. The poverty 


and 
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and misfortunes of this prince ſtripped him of all au- 
thority, and his kingdom of all good government. 

The ſoldiers who were diſbanded, and the 
who had in the late troubles learnt ſomethin the art 
of war, formed themſelves into parties in different 
provinces, but eſpecially beyond the Loire. One of 
their chiefs took the name of The friend of God, and 
enemy to all the world.” A fellow named John de 
Gouge, a burgher of Sens, cauſed himſelf to be de- 
clared king by theſe banditti, and did almoſt as much 
miſchief to the kingdom by his depredations, as the true 
king had done by his misfortunes. In fine, what is 
moſt ſurpriſing, the king, in the midſt of this general 
deſolation, made a journey to Avignon, where the 
popes then reſided, to revive the antient projects of the 
Cruſades. 

A king of Cyprus had lately come to ſolicit this 
expedition againſt the Turks, who already began to 
ſpread themſelves over Europe. Probably king John 
was only deſirous to leave his native country; but 
inſtead of undertaking this ridiculous voyage againſt the 
Turks, finding himſelf unable to diſcharge the remain- 
der of his ranſom to the Engliſh, he returned to London, 
to ſurrender himſelf up as hoſtage in the room 
of his brother and his children. There he 1363 
died, and his ranſom was never paid. To 
complete his humiliation, it is faid that his ſole motive 
for returning to England, was to ſee a woman whom 
he had fallen in love with at the age of fifty - ſix. 

Brittany, which had been the cauſe of this war, was 
abandoned to its fate. The count of Blois, and the 
count of Montfort, diſputed this province with each 
other. Montfort, who was juſt returned from his con- 
finement at Paris, and Blois from his at 
London, decided their quarrel in a pitched 1364 
battle fought near Avray; when the fortune 
of the Engliſh again prevailed, and the count of Blois 
was lain. 

Theſe times of ignorance, ſedition, rapine, and mur- 
der, were however thoſe in which chivalry ſhone in its 
greateſt luſtre, As this + WA ſerved in ſome mea- 

1 | ſure 
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ſure to counter-balance the general brutality of man. 
ners, we ſhall conſider it apart. Honour and gene- 
roſity, joined with gallantry, were its fundamenta 

inciples. The moſt celebrated feat of arms in the 
annals of chivalry, is the combat between thirty Breton, 
againſt twenty Engliſh fix Bretons and four German,, 
which happened at the time that the counteſs of Blois, 
in the name of her deceaſed huſband ; and Montfort 
widow, in the name of her fon, carried on war again! 
each other in Brittany, in the year 1351. This famou; 
combat was concerning a point of honour, and took it: 
riſe at a conference held about a treaty of peace. At 
this meeting, inſtead of deliberating upon the matter 
in hand, both fides began to brave each other; and 
Beaumanoir, who was the chicf of the Bretons that 
were for the counteſs of Blois, propoſed a combat, 0 
decide who had the handſomeſt miſtreſs. According! 
the challenge being accepted, the combatants, to the 
number of ſixty, met upon a ſpot of ground encloſed 
for the purpoſe. Of the fixty combatants there were 
hve knights only killed, one on the fide of the Bretons, 
and four of the Engliſh. This confirins a remark we 
have already made, namely, that the complete armour 
of thoſe times rendered the wearer in a manner invul- 
nerable, and that it was much cafier to throw a knight 
to the ground, than to kill him when he was fallen *. 
But all theſe feats of arms were of no real ſervice; 
for they neither contributed to the better diſciplining 
the troops, nor remedied the abuſes of an almoſt ſavage 
adminiftration. Had the Pauli. Amilii and the Scipios 
of Rome fought hand to hand with their enemy, to de- 
termine who had the handſomeſt miſtreſs, the Romans 
would never have been the conquerors and law-giveis 
of the world. _ 

At the time when Charles V. ſurnamed the Wiſc, 
came to the crown of France, he found the kingdom 
in x moſt exhauſted and deſolate condition, and was 
therefore obliged to have recourle to patience, to in- 
trigues, and to negotiations, as the moſt effectual agg” 

TY 45 A 


* Sce Chap. XXVIII. Vol. I. 
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of repairing the miſchiefs which had been cauſed by 
bis father's misfortunes. But the Black Prigce, now 
:bſolute maſter of Guienne, which his father Edward 
had beſtowed on him in full ſovereignty, as a reward 
or his valour, ſoon added new laurels to thoſe he had 
already won in the fields of Creſſy and Poitiers. 


CH AI HOT: 


Of the BLACK PRINCE. 


Of Don PEDRO the Cruel, king of Caftille, .and of 
the Conſtable Du GUESCLIN. 


HE kingdom of Caſtille was almoſt in as miſe- 

rable a condition as France. Peter or Don Pedro, 
ſurnamed the Cruel, fate upon the throne, whom 
hiltorians have repreſented as a mercileſs tiger, that 
thirited after human blood, and even felt a ferocious 
joy in ſpilling it. I dare affirm, that there does not 
cxiſt ſuch a character in nature. Sanguinary men are 
only ſuch in the tranſports of revenge, or in the ſeverity 
of that horrid policy, which confiders cruelty as a ne- 
ceſſary meaſure ; but no man ever ſpills blood merely 
for his pleaſure *. 

This prince aſcended the throne of Caſtille a minor, 
and under a very unfavourable circumitance. His father,. 
Alphonſo XI. had had ſeven baſtards by his miſtreſs, 
Eleonora de Guſman. Theſe battards had ſuch power- 
ful ſettlements left them, that they dehed the royal 

| authority; 


* It were to be wiſhed, for the ſake of humanity, that eur 
author's aſſertian was truez but we cannot fee why a brutal diſpo- 
ſition may not be as much delighted w:th human” carnage as with 
bear or bull-baiting, Witneſs the pleaſure which even the Ro- 
mans took, in the combats of the gladiators and priſoners, the 
paſtime of a Nero, a Caligula, a Heliogabalus, and, almoſt in 
vur days, of Muley Iſhmael, tyrant of Morocco, who uſed to flay 
his innocent ſubjects with his ewn hand, in the way of common 
exerciſe and diverſion, 
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authority; and their mother, who had till more pow. 
er than they, inſulted the queen-dowager. In ort, 
the kingdom of Caſtille was divided into two parties, 
one of which ſided with the queen- mother, and the 
other with Eleonora de Guſman; ſo that when the 
young king came of age, he found himſelf obliged 
to maintain a civil war againſt the faction of the baſ- 
tards. He engaged them in ſeveral battles, proved 
victorious, and at laſt put Eleonora to death, to ſatisfy 
his mother's revenge 1. Thus far he might be termed 
valiant, but too ſevere. He afterwards el. 
1351 pouſed Blanche of Bourbon, and the fir 
news he heard concerning his wife, apor her 
arrival at Valladolid, was, that ſhe had fallen in love 
with the grand-maſter of St. Jago, one of thoſe very 
baſtards who had waged war againſt him. I am ſenh. 
ble that intrigues of this nature are ſeldom authentica- 
ted by proofs, and that a prudent king ought rather to 
pretend ignorance in ſuch matters, than blindly fol ou 
the diftates of revenge; but after all, the king was 
excuſable, fince there is to this day a family in Spain 
which boaſts of being deſcended from this adulterous 
commerce. " RL 
Queen Blanche had at leaſt the imprudence to enter 
into too cloſe a connection with the faction of the baſ- 
tards, her huſband's enemies. Can we then be ſur— 


prized, 


+ Eleonora was perfidiouſly murdered at Talavera, in violation 
of the public faith, before any civil war was excited, Immediate- 
ly after this cruel aſſaſſination, he repaired to Burgos, and ſent for 
Garcilaſſo de la Vega, who no ſooner entered the palace, than 
Pedro cauſed him to be diſpatched, and his body thrown into the 
ftreet. His own brother, Don Frederic, was butchered in his 
preſence, in the hall of the palace at Seville, and he dined in the 
ſame room, before the body was removed. His other brothe!, 
Don Tello, was deftined to the fame fate, but eſcaped. His cou- 
fn, Don Juan of Arragon, was ſtabbed in his preſence at Bilboa, 
and the body was thrown out of a window, from whence Pedro in- 
ſalted it, in the hearing of the populace, This nobleman's widow 
he poiſoned, and his own aunt, the queen-dowager of Arragon, he 
put to death. He ſacrificed his own queen, Donna Blanca, a 

i of the moſt amiable character; and embrued his bands in 


many murders that he ſeems to have been deſtitute of all ſent 
ments of humanity. | 


— 
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ized, that the king left her in a caſtle, and conſoled 

imſelf with other amours ? 

Don Pedro therefore had, at the ſame time, the king 
of Arragon and his rebellious brothers to encounter. 
Victory however ftill followed him, and it muſt be 
confeſled, he made a cruel uſe of it. He ſeldom for- 

ave, and his relations, who were found in arms againſt 
him, were ſacrificed to his reſentment. In ſhort, he 
ordered the grand maſter of St. ſago to be put to death. 
This action procured him the name of Cruel, while 
John, king of France who had aſſaſſinated his conſtable, 
and four Norman lords, was called John the Good. 

During theſe troubles his wife Blanche died. She 
had been judged culpable, and of courſe it was ſaid ſhe 
died by poiſon. But let me once more obſerve, that 
we ſhould be cautious how we give credit to a charge of 
this nature, without ſufficient proof. 

It was, doubtleſs, the intereſt of the king's enemies, 
to ſpread a report about Europe of his having poiſoned 
his wife. Henry de Traſtamare, one of the baſtards, 
who had the death of a mother and a brother to re- 
venge, and what was ſtill more, his own intereſt to 
ſupport, took advantage of this conjuncture. France 
was at that time infeſted by thoſe united banditti called 
Malandrini “, who did all the miſchief which Edward 
of England had not been able to do. This Henry de 
Tranſtamare entered into a treaty with Charles V. to 
rid France of thoſe freebooters, by taking them into his 
ſervice. The king of Arragon, always an cnemy to 

RT the 


* This is the name given in Spaniſh romances to robbers and 
ruffians. The Malandrini here mentioned were free-booting com- 
panies, formed of the ſoldiers who had been diſbanded at the peace. 
A great number of them were Engliſh ; Sir Hugh de Calverly and 
Sir Matthew Gournay were two of their principal chieftains, 
They engaged with du Gueſclip in a formal treaty, ſtipulating that 
they ſhould receive a certain confideration in money from the king 
of France and the pope ; that his holineſs ſhould abſolve them from 
the cenſures they had incurred; that du Gueſchn ſhould be their 
commander; and that they ſhould not be defired to ferve againſt 
the prince of Wales, whom they adored, It was becauſe the pope 
delayed the payment of the ſum he had promiſed, that they after- 
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the ſovereign of Caſtille, promiſed to grant them a free 
pong though his dominions. Bertrand de Gueſclin, a 
night of great reputation, who only ſought for an op- 
porrunity to ſignalize himſelf, engaged the Malandrins 
to acknowledge him as their chief, and follow him into 
Caftille. This enterprize of du Gueſclin has been con- 
ſidered as an holy action, which he performed, as he 
himſelf acknowledged, for the good of his ſoul. The 
holineſs of this action conſiſted in leading a band of 
robbers, to aſſiſt a rebel againſt his lawful, though cruel 
ſovereign. | 
It is well known, that du Gueſclin, in paſſing by 
Avignon, being in want of money to pay his troops, 
obliged the pope to give him a large ſum for the ſafety 
of himſelf and his court. This was at that time a ne- 
ceſſary extortion, but I dare not mention the name 
which would have been given it, had it not been done 
by one who commanded a troop that might paſs for a 
little army. | 
The baſtard Henry, aſſiſted by theſe troops, 
1366 which had increaſed in their march, and 
likewiſed ſupported by the king of Arragon, 
began, by caufing himſelf to be proclaimed king in the 
town of Burgos. Don Pedro, finding himſelf thus at- 
racked by the French, applied for affiftance to the 
Black Prince, their conqueror. This prince, who was 
ſovereign of Guienne, and ex er maſt have be- 
held with a jealous eye any ſucceſs of the French arms 
in Spain, determined by intereſt and honour, eſpouſed 
the juſteſt fide, and marched to the aſſiſtance of Pedro, 
with his Gaſcoons and ſome Engliſh ; and ſoon after was 
fought, on the banks of the Ebro, near the village of 
Navarette, the bloody battle which is called by that 
name, between Don Pedro and the Black Prince on 
the one fide, and Henry de Traſtamare and the conſta- 
ble du Gueſclin on the other. This battle proved more 
glorious to the Black Prince, than even thoſe of Creſſy 
and Poitiers had done; becauſe here the field was 
longer diſputed. In a word, his victory was Gaps 
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ſor he took Bertrand du Gueſclin“ and the marechal 
d' Andrehen priſoners, who would ſurrender to no 
one but him. f 

Henry de Traſtamare, after the loſs of this hattle, 
was obliged to fly into Arragon ; and the Black Prince 
reſettled Don Pedro on the throne. Don Pedro, on this 
occaſion, exerted the unhappy right of revenge in its 
full exrent, and treated ſeveral of the rebels with all 
that ſeverity which the laws of government 
authorize under the name of juſtice. The 1368 
Black Prince, who had the glory of reſtoring 
him to his crown, had alſo that of putting a ſtop to his 
eruelties : and indeed this prince is, next to Altred, 
the hero whom the Engliſh hold moſt in veneration. 

As ſoon as the ſupporter of Don Pedro was with- 
drawn, and Bertrand du Gueſclin had paid his ranſom, 
the baſtard of Traftamare revived the party of the male- 
contents, and du Gueſclin, at the private inftigation of 
the French king, Charles V. began to raiſe new troops. 

The count de Traftamare had, on his ſide, Arragon, 
the rebels of Caſtille, and the ſuccours of France ; 
while not only the greater part of the Caſtillians, but 
alſo Portugal, and the Moors of Spain, declared for 
Don Pedro, who only gained freſh odium by theſe 
new allies, without reaping much real ſervice from 
them. 

Henry and du Gueſclin, having no longer the ſupe- 
rior genius and fortune of the Black Prince to encoun- 
ter, gained a complete victory over Pedro, in 
the neighbourhood of Toledo; who, after 1368 
this defeat, retired for ſafety to a caltle, where 
he was ſoon beſieged by the victors, and, endeavouring 
to make his eſcape, was taken priſoner by a French 
gentleman, named le Begue de Vilaines. Being con- 
ducted to this knight's tent, the firſt object which met 

N his 


It muſt be obſerved, however, that by this time the freeboot- 
ing companies had revolted to the Black Prince. 
+ All the priſoners taken in this battle would have been put to 
death, had not the prince of Wales interceded warmly in their be- 
half with Don Pedro, who wies prevailed upon to be reconciled to 


them, and to publiſh a general amncfty to all his ſubjects. 
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his eyes was the count de Traſtamare. . It is ſaid that, 
tranſported with rage at this fight, he flew, diſarmed as 
he was, upon him, and this brother (fo far is the truth) 
with a 8 he held in his hand, inſtantly put an end 
to his liſe. | 1 

Thus periſhed Don Pedro, at the age of thirty - four; 
and with him ended the Caſtillian race. His mortal 
ſoe ſucceeded him in the throne, without any other 
right than that of murder: and from him deſcended 
the kings of Caſtille, who afterwards reigned in Spain 
till the ſceptre of that kingdom was transferred to the 
houſe of Auſtria, by the marriage of queen Joan of 
Caſtille with Philip the Handſome, father to the famous 
Charles the Fifth. 


CH AP. LXVI. 


Of FRANCE and ENGL AND, during the 
| Reign of CHARLES V. 


"Be policy of Charles V. ſaved France from 
ruin; and the neceſſity of weakening the con- 
querors, Edward III. and his ſon the Black Prince, 
give a ſhew of jultice to his procedure. He took advan- 
tage of the father's old age, and the ſon's ill ſtate of 
health, who was afflifted with a dropſy, of which he 
died in 1471. His firſt ſtep was to ſow diviſion be- 
tween the Black Prince, ſovereign of Guienne, and his 
vaſſals; he eluded the performance of his treaties, and 
refuſed to pay the remainder of his father's ranſom, un- 
der yarious plauſible pretences. He entered into con- 
nection mich the king of Navarre, Charles the Bad, 
who had ſo-many large poſſeflions in France; he like- 
wiſe ſtirred up the new king of Scotland, Robert 
Stuart, againſt the Engliſh; he reſtored order and 
regularity in the finances, and made the people con- 
tribute to the neceſſary ſupplies, without murmuring ; 
in fine, without ſtirring out of his cabinet, he found 

means 
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means to have as much ſucceſs as king Edward, who had 
crofled the ſea, and gained ſuch fignal victories. 

As ſoon as he perceived all the ſprings of ___ 
tical machine well ſecured, and in readineſs for action, 
he ſtruck one of thoſe bold ſtrokes which might paſs 
for raſhneſs in politics, if not juſtified by well concert- 
ed meaſures, and a ſucceſsful iſſue. He ſent 
a knight and a judge of "Toulouſe to ſummon 1 369 
the Black Prince to appear before him in the 
court of peers, to give an account of his conduct ®. . 

This was acting as ſovereign judge of the conqueror 
of his father and father, who was ſtill in poſſeſſion 
of Guienne, and the circumjacent territories, in abſolute 
ng, by right of conqueſt, and the moſt ſolemn 
treaty ; for he not only ſammoned the prince 
as his ſubject, but an arret of parliament was 1370 
likewiſe iſſued, confiſcating the province of 
Guienne, and all the places that app ertained to the Eng- 
liſh in France. The cuſtom of thoſe time, was to de- 
clare war by an herald at arms; but on this occaſion, one 
of the king's domeſtic ſervants was ſent to London, to 
perform the ceremony. A plain proof that Edward was 
no longer in a ſituation to be feared. * 


® This was not taken but at the expreſs defire of the Gaſ- 
coon lords, who were by this time quite alienated from the prince 
of Wales, on account of the ſevere impoſitions he laid upon them; 
and his t partiality to the Engliſh, in the diſtribution of his 
favours. But our author is miſtaken in faying, the Engliſh were 
now defeated in every battle, So long as the Black Prince re- 
mained in that country, the French durſt not appear in the field, 
even when he was reduced to extremity by an incurable diſtemper. 
After his return to England, divers advantages were gained over 
the French by John de Chandos, Sir Hugh de Calverly, Sir Ro- 
bert Knolles, and other Engliſh commanders. True it is, lord 
Grandiſon was taken, in conſequence of his own imprudence, on 
the borders of Le Maine; but Bertrand du Gueſclin had very 
little to boaſt of, until one Owen, a Welſh renegado in the ſervice 
of France, ſurprized the perſon of John de Grailly, Captal de 
Buche, the great rival of Bertrand du Gueſclin. The Captal was 
conveyed to Paris, and confined to cloſe priſon, becauſe he would 
not engage in the ſervice of France, in violation of his allegiance 
to the Black Prince, whom he loved to ſuch a degree, that he 
would not furvive him; but broke his heart in confinement ſoon 
after the death of Edward. | 
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The irregularity of theſe proceedings was in ſome 
meaſure dignified by the valour and abilities of Bertrand 
du Gueſclin, now become conſtable of France, and 
more eſpecially by the good order which Charles had 
eſtabliſhed throughout his whole kingdom, which proved 
the truth of this maxim in public affairs, that * where 
the profit is, there is the glory.” 

e Black Prince, who was every day declining in 
his health, was no longer able to take the field : his fa- 
ther could ſend him but very weak ſupplies, and the Eng- 
liſh, who had before been every where victorious, were 
now beaten on all fides. Bertrand du Gueſclin, though 
he did not obtain ſuch ſignal victories as thoſe of Creſſy 
and Poitiers, made exactly ſuch a campaign, as that b 
which in theſe latter times marechal 'Turenne * K. 

the character of the greateſt general in 

1370 Europe. He fell upon the Engliſh, ſettled 

about Maine and Avignon, defeated all their 
parties, one after the other, and with his own hand took 
their general, Grandiſon, priſoner. He reduced Poitou 
and Saintonge to the French dominions, and took all the 
towns belonging to the Engliſh, either by force of arms, 
or intrignes. The very ſeaſons themſelves ſeemed to 
fight for Charl-s. A formidable fleet of Engliſh ſhips, 
which was deftined to make a deſcent upon the coaſts of 
France, were ſeveral times put back by contrary winds; 
and temporary truces, artfully managed, prepared the 
way for future ſucceſſes. 

Charles V. who, twenty years before, had not money 
ſafficient to pay his guards, now ſaw himſelf maſter 
of five armies, and a fine fleet. His ſhips of war in- 
ſulted the Engliſh on their own coaſts, landing troops, 
and ravaging the country, while England, who had now 
loft her warrior king, fate tame ſpectatreſs of theſe in- 
ſults. She had now nothing left in France, but the 
city of Bourdeaux, Calais, and a few other fortified 
towns. 


About this time alſo, France loſt her Ber- 

1380 trand du Gueſclin. Every one knows what 
honours his ſovereign paid to his memory. 

He was the firſt, I think, that had a funeral oration 
| pronounced 
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pronounced in his praiſe, and none but himſelf and 
marechal Turenne, were ever inter:ed in the church 
deſigned for the burying-place of the kings of France. 
His body was carried to the grave with the ſame cere- 
monies as thoſe of crowned heads, and was followed by 
four princes of the blood : his horſes, agreeable to the 
cuſtoms of thoſe times, were preſented, in the church, 
to the biſhop who performed the funeral ſervice, who 
laid his hand upon them, and bleſſed them. Theſe 
circumſtances are of no further importance, than as they 
ſerve to ſhew the ſpirit of chivalry, ſince the regard 
and veneration paid to great knights, who had render- 
ed themſelves famous by their feats in arms, 

even to the horſes who fought under them in battle. 

Charles V. did not long ſurvive du Gueſ- 
clin. He is faid to have died by a flow poi- 1380 
ſon, which had been given him ten years be- 
fore, and put a period to his life at the age of forty-four, 
as if there were any aliments in nature that could deprive 
. of life at the expiration of a certain time. It is 
undoubtedly true, that when a poiſon is not mug 
enough to produce inſtant death, it will leave a weakn 
and languor in the body, the ſame as every violent diſ- 
eaſe : but it is far from * true, that it will produce 
thoſe low effects which are by the vulgar deemed ine- 
vitable. The real poiſon which difpatched Charles V. 
was a bad conſtitution. 

No one is ignorant of the wiſe ordinance publiſhed 
by this prince, wherein the time of a king of France 
coming of age, was fixed at fourteen. This wiſe ordi- 
nance, which, however, proved inſufficient to prevent 
the ſabſequent troubles, was enrolled at a bed of juſtice 
held in 1374. 

Charles was defirous, by this ordinance, to eradicate 
the antient abuſe of private wars between the lords, an 
abuſe which had hitherto paſſed as a law of the fate, 
and which, as ſoon as he came to be maſter, he took 
care to prohibit, and even forbid the wearing arms; 
but this was one of thoſe laws which it was impoſlible at 
that time to put in execution. 50 
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The treaſures which he amaſſed during his reign are 
ſaid to have amounted to the ſum of ſeventeen millions 
of livres of the money then current. It is certain that 
he had accumulated great riches, and that all the fruits 
of his ceconomy were diſſipated by his brother, the duke 
of Anjou, in the unfortunate expedition to Naples, of 
which I have already ſpoken *. 

After the deczaſe of Edward III. the conqueror af 
France, and of Charles V. the reitorer of that kingdom, 
it was plainly ſeen, that the ſuperiority of a nation de- 
pends wholly upon thoſe who are at the helm of govern- 
ment. 

Richard II. fon to the Black Prince, ſucceeded his 
22 Edward III. at the age of eleven; and, 

me time after, Charles VI. came to the crown of 
France, at the age of twelve. Theſe two minorities 
proved both unhappy ; but England had the firſt and 
greateſt reaſon to complain. 

We have ſeen the frenzy and madneſs which poſſeſſed 
the ts of France under king John , and how 
cruelly they revenged the ſtate of ſlavery they had been 
in, and the miſeries they had ſuffered, upon thoſe gen- 
tlemen who had, in fact, been their oppreſſors. The 
ſame madnefs ſeized the Engliſh ; and the war of Rome 
with the Slaves ſeemed revived in this country. A 
- tiler and a =_ did as much miſchief to England, as 

the quarre's between the king and parliament are capa- 
ble of producing in that kingdom. Theſe two incendi- 
aries aſſembled the people of three counties , and eaſi- 
ly found means to perſuade them, that the rich had long 
enough enjoyed the goods of this world, and that it was 
now time for the poor to take their revenge. They led 
them directly to London, plundered a part of the city, 
and cauſed the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and — 


* See Chap. LVII. 
m See Chap. LXIV. 


M. de Voltaire ſeems in this place to have miſtaken the pro- 


calli 


per name of the chief of theſe infurgents, for that of his trade or 
ng. | 
+ Kent, Eſſex, and Hertfordſhi e. 
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treaſurer to be beheaded. It is true, that this madneſs 
ended in the deaths of the chiefs, and the total diſperſion 
of the mutineers : but theſe ſtate-ſtorms, which were be- 
come common in Europe, ſufficiently ſhew what kind 
of government prevailed at that time f. They were as 
yet unacquainted with the true end of politics, which 
conſiſts in ſubjecting all degrees and orders, in a ſtate, to 
the public good. 

It may be alſo ſaid, that the Engliſh at that time did 
not better underſtand the limits of their king's preroga- 
tives, nor of the privileges of their parliaments. Rich- 
ard II. at the age of eighteen, aimed at being deſporic, 
and his ſubjects wanted to be free. This ſoon produc- 
ed a civil war. In other countries, a civil war almoſt 
always proves fatal to the malecontents, but in England 
the king generally ſmarts for it. Richard, after hav- 
ing maintained a ten years conteſt with his ſubjects, 
about authority, ſaw himſelf at length abandoned even 
by his own party. His couſin, the duke of Lancafter, 
grandſon to the late Edward III. and who had a lon 
time been baniſhed out of the kingdom, returned bac 
with only three ſhips. Indeed he flood in need of no 
greater aſſiſtance; for, the inſtant he arrived, the whole 
nation declared for him; and Richard only requeſted 
that they would grant him his life, and a penſion for his 
ſubſiſtence. | 

A parliament was called, in which this prince was 
ſolemnly depoſed, and confined to the Tower, from 
whence he ſent the duke of Lancaſter the 
enſigns of royalty, together with a writing, 1399 
ſigned by his own hand, in which he acknow- ledged 


t He alludes to the inſurrections of Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, 
which were indeed deſperate efforts of ignorant plebeians, to emerge 
from villenage and ſlavery. E body knows they were excited 
to rebellion, by one John Bull, a fanatic prieſt, who enflamed them 
with ſermons and circular letters, couched in quaint myfterious 
rhimes, extremely well calculated to work up the minds of ignorant 
ruſtics to fury and enthuſiaſm. Tyler, after having done abundance 
of miſchief, was lain in Smithfield at the head of his rabble, by 


Walworth, mayor of London, and others. Straw and Bull were 
afterwards executed as traitors, 
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ledged himſelf altogether unqualificd to reign, as indecd 
he was, fince mean enough to ſubſcribe ſuch a declara. 
non. 

Thus did this one century behold two kings of Eng- 
land, Edward II. and Richard II. the emperor Win. 
ceſlaus, and pope John XXIIT. all four tried, condemn- 
ed, and depoſed, in the moſt folemn manner, and with 
all the formalities of juſtice. 

The Engliſh parliament, having depoſed their king, 
iſued a decree, importing, that, in caſe of any attempt 
being made to reftore kim, he ſhould be adjudged wor- 
thy of death. Accordingly, upon the firſt rifing that 

was made in his tavour, eight ruffians went 

1400 and affaſhnated the unhappy monarch in his 

priſon. But Richard defended his life better 
than he had done his throne, He wreſted a pole-ax 
from one of the aſſaſlins, with which he laid four of the 
number dead at his feet before he fell himſelf. The 
duke of Lancaſter now aſcended the throne, by the 
name of Henry IV. during whoſe reign England nei- 
ther enjoyed tranquillity, nor was in a capacity to under- 
take any thing againſt France: but his ſon Henry V. 
brought about the greateſt revolution that had happened 
fince the time of Chaflemagne. a 
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Of King CHarLes VI. of France, and the invaſion 
of that kingdom by Henzxr V. King of Enc- 


LAND. 


ART of the care which Charles V. had taken to 
re-eſtabliſh France, proved the means of haſtening 
its ſubverſion. The immenſe treaſures he had amaſſcd 
were diſſipated, and the taxes he impoſed, had alienated 
the minds of his people. It has been obſerved, that 
this prince ex — hundred marks of gold an- 
— 4 for the maintenance of his houſhold ; and his 


brothers, 
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brothers, who were regents of the kingdom during the 
minority of Charles VI. who came to the crown before 
he was thirteen, expended upwards of ſeven thouſand, 
and yet that prince was almoſt in want of common ne- 
ceſſaries. Theſe minute details are not to be lighted, 
fince they frequently prove the ſecret ſprings of ruin in 
moſt Kates, as well as in private families. 

Lewis of Anjou, one of the uncles of Charles VI. and 
the ſame who had been adopted by Joan I. queen of 
Naples, not fatisfied with having embezzled his pupil's 
treaſure, loaded the people with exactions. Paris, 
Rouen, and moſt of the cities roſe up in arms ; and the 
ſame fury, which afterwards raged to the deſtruction of 
Paris, in the time of the league in the minority of Lew- - 
is XIV. appeared under Charles VI. The public and 
private puniſhments inflicted on this occaſion, were as 
cruel as the inſurrection had been outrageous. The 
great papal ſchiſm which prevailed at that time, and of 
which we have already treated ®, contributed to in- 
creaſe their diſorders. The popes of Avignon, who 
were acknowledged by the French court, compleated 
the impoveriſhment of this kingdom by all the arts 
which avarice could invent, under the diſguiſe of religi- 
on. The people, however, flattered themſelves, that 
when the king came of age, he would make amends for 
all theſe evils by a more happy government. 

He had in perſon revenged the count of Flanders, 
his vaſſal, on the rebellious Flemings, whom the Eng- 
liſh ſtill continued to ſupport ; and took ad- 
vantage of the troubles which diſtracted that 1384 
unhappy iſland under the reign of Richard II. 

He likewiſe fitted out a fleet of twelve hundred ſhips, 
to make a deſcent upon the Engliſh coaſt. This prodi- 
gious number of ſhips is, by no means incredible ; St. 
Lewis had a much larger fleet. It is true, they were 
only veſſels for tranſporting the troops over; but the eaſe 
with which they equipped theſe large fleets plainly 
ſhews, that they had a much greater quantity of timber 
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for building than we have at preſent, and that they were 
not deficient in point of induſtry. The jealouſy, which 
prevailed at that time between the king's uncles, put a ſtop 
to the ſailing of this fleet; and at laſt it only ſerved as 2 ove. 
proof of the reſources France might have been provided one 
with under a good adminiſtration, ſince, notwithſtand. MW bee 
ing the great 22 money which the duke of An. pro 
jou carried out of the kingdom with him in his unhappy MW (or: 
expedition to Naples, it was ſtill able to undertake ſuch _ 
enterpriſes. c 
At length there ſeemed to be ſome reſpite of the con- lap 
fuſions which had lexed the kingdom. The king cor 
ſet out for Brittan © chaſtife the duke, of whom France Fr: 
had ſo much reaſon to complain; when, uafortunately, the 
at this very juncture, he was ſeized with a terrible fren- kir 
zy. This diſtemper began with a drowſineſs, followed pre 
by a loſs of underſtanding, and ending at in a fit ne 
of madneſs. When he was firſt ſeized with this fit, he thi 
killed four men, and continued ſtriking every one about ki 
him, till at length, exhauſted by theſe convulſive moti- hi 
ons, he fell into a deep lethargy. to 
I am not in the leaſt ſurpriſed, that al France thought w. 
him poiſoned and bewitched. There have been in- th 
ſtances even in this preſent age, notwithſtanding its im- th 
ts in knowledge, of popular prejudices alto- cl 
gether as unjuſt. His brother, the duke of Orleans, had 110 
married Valentina of Milan; and ſhe was accuſed of th 
having been the cauſe of the king's misfortune, which m 
proves that the French, who were at that time very ig- 
norant, thought the Italians had more knowledge chan 
themſelves. This ſuſpicion was ſome time afterwards 
increaſed by an adventure entirely agreeable to the rude- 
neſs of thoſe times. 
There was a maſquerade at court, in which 
1393 the king appeared in the dreſs of a fatyr, 
dragging four other ſatyrs after him in chains. 
Their dreſſes were made of linen, daubed over with 
- rofin, to which they had faſtened cords of flax and hemp. 
The duke of Orleans unfortunately thruſt his torch a- 
| inſt one of thoſe habits, which took fire in an inſtant. 
: four lords, who were the four ſatyrs in the maſque, 
were 
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were burnt, and the king's life was with great difficulty 
preſerved by the happy preſence of mind of his ſiſter- 
in-law, the ducheſs of Berry, who wrapped him all 
over in her mantua. This accident cauſed a return of 
one of his fits; from which he might probably have 
been relieved by immediate bleeding, bathing,” and a 
proper regimen ; but, inſtead of that, they ſent for_a 
42 Montpelier. The ſorcerer came; and 
the kin 2 a little better, which was inſtantly 
aſcribed to the power of magic. But, by frequent re- 
lapſes, the diſorder was rendered ſo inveterate as to be- 
come incurable. To compleat the misfortunes of 
France, the king had ſome intervals of ſanity, otherwiſe 
they might have provided for the government of the 
kingdom ; thus the little ſhare of reaſon he enjoyed 
proved more fatal than even his fits: the eſtates were 
never aſſembled, nor was the leaſt regulation made in 
the public adminiſtration. The king ftill continued 
king, entruſting his deſpiſed authority and the care of 

is perſon ſometimes to his brother, and at other times 
to his uncles, the dukes of Burgundy and Berry. It 
was ſtill a farther addition to the misfortunes of the tate, 
that theſe princes had very conſiderable inheritances in 
the kingdom ; in courſe Paris became the theatre of a 
civil war, ſometimes privately, ſometimes openly car- 
ried on. Factions prevailed every where, and even 
the very univerſity pretended to a ſhare in the govern- 
ment. 

Every body knows, that John duke of Bur. | 
gundy cauſed his couſin, the duke of Orleans, 1407 
to be aſſaſſinated in the Rue Barbette ®. The 
king had neither underſtanding nor power enough to 
bring the aggreſſor to juſtice. However, the duke of 
Burgundy thought it neceſſary to take out letters of 
grace, after which he came to court, and triumphed in 
his crime. He aſſembled all the princes and grandees ; 
and, in the preſence of them all, doctor John Petit not 
only juſtified the murder of the duke of Orleans, but 
likewiſe eſtabliſhed the doctrine of homicide, which he 

Vor. II. K founded 


* A ſtreet in Paris fo called. 
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founded upon the example of thoſe aſſaſſinations we 
read of in the hiſtorical books of the holy writ. Thus 
did this preacher impudently erect into a doctrine what 
thoſe books only deliver to us as an event, inſtead of att. 
ing agreeable to the duties of his calling, by telling men 
that a murder related in the holy ſcripture is as truly 
deteſtable, as if it was found in the annals of ſavages, or 
in the times of which I am ſpeaking. This evil doc. 
trine was condemned, as we have ſeen , at the 
council of Conſtance, and has nevertheleſs been fince 
revived. 

It was at this time that the marechal de Boucicaut 
ſuffered Genoa to be loſt, which had put itſelf under the 
protection of France. The French were all maſſacred 
there, as they had been before in Sicily &. The flower 
of the nobility, who had gone to fignalize themſelves in 
Hungary againſt the Turkiſh emperor Bajazet, were all 
cut off in the fatal battle loſt by the Chriſtians. But 
theſe misfortunes without doors were ſmall in compari 
fon with thoſe which befel the ſtate at home. 

Iſabella of Bavaria, Charles's queen, had a party in 
Paris, the duke of Burgundy had his, and the children 
of the late duke of Orleans had another, which was 
very conſiderable. The poor king alone had no party. 
But what will ſerve to ſhew us how conſiderable the 
city of Paris was at that time, and what influence it had 
on the other of the kingdom is, that the duke ot 
Burgundy, who to the province of which he bore the 
title, added all Flanders and Artois, made it the princi- 
pal object of his ambition to become maſter of Paris. His 
faction was called the Burgundians, and that of Orleans 
went by the name of the Armagnacs, from the count of 
Armagnac, father-in-law to the duke of Orleans, fon to 
him who had been aſſaſſinated in Paris. Whoſoever of 
theſe two factions had the upper hand never let flip any 
cp ortunity of hanging, murdering, or burning all ot 
tue oppolite party; ſo that no perion was ſure of his lite 
for a day together. They fought in the ſtreets, in the 
houſes, in the fields, and in the very churches. 


Here 


+ Ses chap. lx. F. See chap. xlix. 
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Here was a very favourable opportunity for England 
to recover her antient patrimony in France, as well as 
thoſe ceded to her by treaties : and H V. who was 
a prince of equal courage and prudence, did not ſuffer it 
to paſs unnoticed, but negotiated and made preparations 
for war at the ſame time. He makes a deſcent into 
Normandy with an army of near fifty thou - 
ſand men, takes Harfleur, and advances into 1415 
the midſt of a country torn in pieces by facti- 
ons, and unable to refiſt him ; but three-fourths of his 
army were carried off by a contagious dyſentery. Ne- 
vertheleſs, this great invaſion ſerved to unite all parties 
againſt the Engliſh ; even Burgundy himſelf, though he 
had already been treating privately with the king of 
England, ſent five hundred men in arms, with ſome 
croſs bow-men, to the aſſiſtance of his country. All the 
nobility mounted on horſeback, and the commoners 
marched under their banners: ſo that the conſtable 
&Albret ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head of fixty thouſand 
fighting men. 

The fame ſucceſs, which formerly waited on Ed- 
ward III. now followed Henry V. but the principal 
reſemblance was in the battle of Agincourt, 

which was in every reſpect like that of Crecy. 1415 
The Engliſh won it almoſt as ſoon as it began. _ 
Their tall bows, which were almoſt the height of a man, 
and which they made uſe of with ſurpriſing ſtrength 
and fkill, ſoon determined the victory in their favour ; 
but they had neither cannons nor fuſils, which is ano- 
ther corroborating proof that there were none uſed at 
the battle of Crecy. Perhaps theſe bows are much 
more formidable weapons. have ſeen ſome of them 
that would carry farther than a fuſil; and they may be 
uſed with much more di patch, and laſt longer. - Fry 
ever, they are now Entirely out of uſe. 15 may fur- 
ther be obſerved, that the gendarmerie of France fought 
on foot at the battle of Agincourt, and at thoſe of Crecy 
and Poitiers; whereas, had they been mounted, they 
would in all probability have formed an invincible 
corps. There happened, on this memorable day, a 
thing moſt horrible even in war. While the armies 


- were 
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were ſtil] engaged, ſome militia of Picardy came behind 
the Engliſh to plunder their camp; upon which Henry 
ordered his men to kill all the priſoners they had taken. 
They were accordingly put to the ſword ; and after 
this, the Engliſh took fourteen thouſand men, whoſe 
lives they ſpared. Seven princes of France were ſlain 
this day, together with the conſtable. Five prince: 
were taken priſoners, and above ten thouſand French. 
men were left on the field of battle. 

It would ſeem that, after fo deciſive a victory, Henry 
had nothing to do but to march to Paris, and compleat 
the conqueſt of a divided, exhauſted, and ruined king- 
dom. But theſe very ruins were ſomewhat fortified ; 
for it-is a certain fact, that from this battle of Agin. 
court, which threw all France into mourning, and 
which coſt the Engliſh only three perſons of any note, 
the victors reaped no other fruit than glory. Henry was 
obliged to return to England, in order to raiſe money 
and freſh * N b g3ddinels and 

The ſpirit of giddineſs and inconſtancy, 

1415 which had ſeized the French nation as well 

as their king, did what the defeat of Agin- 

court had not been able to do. Two dauphins were 
already dead, and the third, who was afterwards 
Charles VII. and at that time was only fixteen years 
of age, endeavoured to fave the remains of this great 
wreck. The queen, his mother, had extorted letters 
patent from her huſband, . by which ſhe was entruſted 
with the reins of government. She was a covetous 
and ambitious woman, and greatly addicted to gallan- 
try. The treaſure of which ſhe had plundered the king- 
dom and her huſband, ſhe had carefully depoſited in ſe- 
veral places, particularly in the churches. The dau- 
phin and the Armagnac faction, who had diſcovered 
this money, made uſe of it for the preſſing wants of the 
ublic. To this affront which ſhe received from her 

Ba, the king added another of a more ſenſible nature. 
One evening, as he was going to pay a viſit to the queen 
in her own apartment, he met the lord of Bois- bourdon 


coming out; he inſtantly ordered him to be appre- 


dended, put to the torture, and afterwards ſewn up 4 
* A 1JC>, 
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2 ſack, and thrown into the Seine“. The queen was 
directly ſent priſoner to Blois, and from thence to 
Tours, without being ſuffered to ſpeak with her huſ- 
band. It was this accident, and not the battle of Agin- 
court, which placed the crown of France on the king of 
England's head. The queen implored the aſſiſtance of 
the duke of Burgundy, who embraced this opportunity 
of eſtabliſhing his own authority on theſe new diſaſters 
of his country. 

The duke releaſed the queen from her confinement 
at Tours, ravaged the country all the way he marched, 
and at length concluded a league with the king of Eng- 
land. Without this alliance there would have been no 
revolution. Henry V. at length aſſembles an army of 
twenty · ſive thouſand men, and lands a ſecond time in 
Normandy. From thence he advances towards Paris, 
while John, duke of Burgundy, preſents himſelf before 
the gates of this city, where a ſenſeleſs king re- 
mained ſhut up a prey to every kind of ſedition. The 
duke of Burgundy's faction in one day maffacred the 
conſtable d' Armagnac, the archbiſhops of Rheims and 
Tours, five prelates, the abbot of St. Dennis, and forty 
magiſtrates. The queen and the duke of Burgundy 
made their triumphal entry into Paris in the midſt of all 
this blood and ſlaughter. The dauphin was obliged to 
— beyond the Loire, and Henry V. was already maſter 

all Normandy. And now the king's party, 
as likewiſe thoſe of the queen, the duke of 1418 
Burgundy, and the dauphin, were all in treaty 
at the fame time with the king of England; treachery 
and diſſimulation were equal on all fides. The young 
dauphin, who was at that time governed by 
Tangui du Chaſtel, at length contrived that 1419 
unhappy interview with the duke of Burgun- 


K 3 dy 


He was ſuſpected of carrying on a criminal commerce with 
the queen : but he was not thrown into the river until after he had 
been racked at the Chatelet, and confeſſed the crime laid to his 
— or be called a confeſſion which is extorted by 
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dy on the bridge of Montereau. Each of them came 
attended by ten knights; and Tangui du Chaſtel flew 
the duke of Burgundy in the preſence of the dauphin : 
thus was the murder of the duke of Orleans revenged 
by another murder, which was ſo much the more de- 
_ as being accompanied by violation of public 

One would be almoſt tempted to believe, that this 
murder was not premeditated, ſo very badly had they 
taken their meaſures for ſupporting the conſequences. 
Philip the Good, the new duke of Burgundy, who ſuc- 
ceeded his father, became of courſe an enemy to the 
dauphin, through duty as well as politics. The queen, 
his mother, whom he had incenſed, became as implaca- 
ble as a ſtep-mother ; while the king of England, taking 
advantage of theſe horrid circumſtances, proclaimed, that 
God led him by the hand to puniſh the iniquitous French. 
Then it was that queen Iſabella and the new duke of 

Burgundy, Philip, concluded a peace with 

1420 Henry at Troyes, which proved more fatal to 

France, than all the preceding wars had done; 
and by which they gave Catherine, daughter to 
Charles VI. in marriage to the king of England, toge- 
ther with France for her dowry. _ 

It was at the ſame time agreed, that Henry ſhould be 
acknowledged king, but that he ſhould only bear the 
title of regent, during the remainder of the unhappy 
life of the king of France, who was now become alto- 
gether childiſh, In fine, it was determined by the con- 
tract, that the perſon, ſtiling himſelf dauphin, ſhould be 

rſued with the utmoſt vigour. Queen Iſabella con- 

ucted her wretched huſband and her daughter to 
Troyes, where the marriage was conſummated. Hen- 
ry, now become king of France, made his entry peacea- 
bly into Paris, and governed without oppoſition ; while 
| les VI. continued ſhut up with a few domeſtics in 

the Hotel de St. Paul, and queen Iſabella began already 
to drink deep of the cup of repentance. 

Philip, duke -of Burgundy, appeared before the two 
kings at the Hotel de St. Paul, when the few remaining 


grandecs 
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grandees of the kingdom were aſſembled, and ſolemnly 
demanded juſtice for the murder of his father. The 
procurator-general of Burgundy, Nicholas Raulin, and 
a doctor of the univerſity of Paris, named John Larcher, 
prefer articles of accuſation againſt the dauphin. The 
firſt preſident of Paris, with fome few deputies of his 
body, aſſiſted at this aſſembly. 

The advocate general Marigni made a ſpeech againſt 
the dauphin, not as the preſumptive heir and defender 
of the crown, but as againſt a common aſſaſſin. Upon 
this the parliament ſummoned the dauphin to appear at 
the marble table, as it is called. This is a large table, 
which was uſed in the time of St. Lewis, for receiving 
the fines paid for vaſſalage, at the tower of the Louvre, 
and which ever after remained as a kind of mark of 
juriſdiction. But the dauphin not appearing, he was 
condemned for contumacy *. 

It was a very nice and difficult queſtion to decide, 
whether this court had a power of judging the dauphin, 
whether the Salic law could be ſubverted on this occa- 
fon, and Whether, as no vengeance had been taken for 
the murder of the duke of Orleans, the death of his 
murderer could claim revenge. We know that long 
after this, Philip II. of Spain, cauſed his own fon to be 
murdered f, and that Coſmo I. duke of Florence pur 
one of his ſons to death, who had murdered the other. 
This fact is undoubtedly true, and Varillas has been 
very wrongfully accuſed of falfity in this relation. The 

K 4 preſident 


See chap. Ixxvii. 

+ So fay Pierre Matthieu, and ſeveral other French authors: 
but this fact is denied by Cabrera, Colmenares, Ferreras, and all the 
Spaniſh hiſtorians, as well as Morofini, author of the Hiftoria della 
Citta e republica di Venetia, who inſpected the diſpatches of the 
Venetian miniſter at the court of Madrid. 

Don Carlos, the ſon of Philip II. having attempted more than 
once to do violence upon himſelf, and being deprived of every in- 
ſtrument which he could employ for the purpoſe of ſuicide, ate vora- 
ciouſly of every thing that was ſet before him; and ſwallowed great 
quantities of cold water, which occafioned a dyſentery that proved 
mortal, The ſame imputation of filicide was brought on the fame 
flender foundation againſt Peter Czar of Muſcovy, 
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preſident de Thou plainly proves, that he was informed 
of all the circumſtances upon the ſpot ; and in our time 
Czar Peter the Great, condemned one of his ſons t9 
death. Dreadful examples! but in which the ſon's in- 
heritance was not given away to a foreigner. 
| The dauphin retired into Anjou, where he led the 
life of an exile. Henry V. king of France and Eng- 
land, returned to London in order to raiſe freſh ſupplics 
and new troops. It was not the intereſt of the people 
of England, who have a ſtrong paſſion for liberty, that 
their king ſhould be malter of France, as in this caſe 
their country would be in danger of becoming a province 
to a foreign kingdom; and, after draining itſelf to 
eſtabliſa its prince in Paris, would have ſeen itſelf re- 
duced to flavery by the forces of that very country 
yours it had conquered, and which its king in his 
However, Henry V. ſoon returned to Paris with 
more authority than ever : he had treaſures and armics 
at his command, and was moreover in the prime of his 
life ; from all which it was probable, that 4 crown of 
France was likely to be transferred for ever to the houſe 
of Lancaſter. But death cut ſhort theſe mighty hopes 
and ſucceſſes. Henry was ſeized with a fiſtula . In 
theſe days of greater knowledge he might poſſibly have 
been cured, but the ignorance of the times was the cauſe 
of his death; and he expired at the caſtle of Vincennes, 
in the thirty-fourth year of his age; His body 
1422 lay in ſtate at St. Denis, as is practiſed with 
the kings of France, after which it was carri- 
ed to England, and depoſited at Weſtminſter among the 
kings of England. 
Soon after, Charles VI. who had been ſuf- 
1422 fered, out of compaſſion, to enjoy the empty 
title of king, ended his wretched days, after 
having paſſed near thurty years in almoſt continual fits of 
24% 4 4 the unhappieſt of kings, and king of the un- 
happieſt people in Europe, _ 
e 


® This is a miſtake of father Daniel. The Engliſh hiſtorians 
agree, that Henry died of a dyfentery. 
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The duke of Bedford, brother to V, was the 
only perſon who attended his funeral. was not 
one of the great lords preſent at the ceremony: ſome 
of them had been ſlain at the battle of Agincourt, the re- 
mainder were priſoners in England; and the duke of 
Burgundy would not yield to the duke of 
Bedford . but he was ſoon after obliged to give way in 
every thing, for Bedford was declared regent of France : 
and H VI. fon of Henry V. a minor only nine 
—_— was proclaimed king at Paris, and at Lon- 
don. The — of Paris even ſent deputies to London, 
to take the of allegiance to this infant. 


F 
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Of FRANCE, in che Time of CnARTES VII. 


HIS inundation, which overſpread France from 
England, was much the ſame with that which 
happened to England from the French, in the time of 
Lewis VIII. but it was of longer duration, and more 
violent. Charles VII. had his kingdom to recover inch 
by inch. He had to fight againſt the duke of Bedford, 
who was as abſolute as Henry V. and againſt the duke 
of Burgundy, now become one of the moſt powerful 
inces in 383 by having annexed Hainault, Bra- 
| Bn and Holland, to his former domains. Befider, 
Charles had as much to fear from his friends as his 
foes ; moſt of them inſulting his misfortunes to ſuch a 
degree, that the count de Richemont, his conſtable, and 
brother to the duke of Brittany, cauſed two of his fa- 
vourites to be ſtrangled. 

We may judge of the deplorable fituation to which 
Charles was — ha from the neceſſity he was under of 
making the filver mark paſs for ninety livres, in the 
places ſubject to his obedience, inſtead of a half livre 
which it was worth in the time of Charlemagne. 

| K 5 He 
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He was likewiſe ſoon obliged to have recourſe to ano- 
ther much ſtranger 1 namely, to a miracle. A 
gentleman upon the frontiers of Lorrain, whoſe name 
was Baudricourt, happened to meet with a young ſer- 
vant wench at an inn in the town of Vaucouleurs, whom 
he thought a fit perſon to act the character of a female 
warrior, and a propheteſs. Joan d'Arc, (which was the 
name of this heroine,) and whom the vulgar look upon 
as a ſhepherdeſs, was in fact only a tavern girl: © ofa 
robuſt make, as Monſtrelet ſays, and who could ride 
without a ſaddle, and perform other manly exerciſes 
which young maidens are unaccuſtomed to.” She was 


made to paſs for a young ſhepherdeſs of eighteen ; and 


yet it 1s evident from her confeſſion, that ſhe was at that 
time ſeven and twenty. She had courage and wit ſuf- 
ficient to engage in this delicate enterprize, which after- 
wards became an heroic one, and ſuffered herſelf to be 
carried before the king at Bourges, where ſhe was exa- 
mined by matrons, who took care to find her a virgin, 
and by certain doctors of the univerſity, and ſome 
members of the parliament, who all without heſitation 
declared her inſpired. Whether they were really im- 
poſed upon themſelves, or that they were crafty enough 
to give into the project, the vulgar ſwallowed the bait, 
and that was ſufficient. 
The Engliſh were at that time beſieging 
1522 Orleans, Charles's laſt reſource, and were up- 
on the point of making themſelves maſters of 
the town, when this amazon in man's dreſs, directed by 
able officers, undertakes to throw ſuccours into the 
town. Previous to her attempt, ſhe harangues the ſol- 
diers, as one ſent from God, and inſpires them with that 
enthuſiaſtical courage, peculiar to all, who imagine they 
behold the Deity himſelf fighting their cauſe. After 
this ſhe puts herſelf at their head, delivers Orleans, beats 
the Engliſh, foretels to Charles, that ſhe will fee him 
conſecrated at Rheims, and fulfils her promiſe with 
ſword in hand, and aſſiſts at the coronation, hold- 
ing the ſtandard with which ſhe had ſo bravely 
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Theſe rapid viftories obtained by a girl, with all the 
appearances of a miracle, and the king's coronation, 
which conciliated the — reſpect to his perſon, had 
very near reſtored the law ful prince, and expelled the 
foreign pretender, when the inſtrument of all theſe 
wonders, Joan d' Arc, was wounded and taken 
priſorer in defending Compeigne. Such a 1429 
perſon as the Black Prince, would have ho- 
noured and reſpected her courage; but the regent Bed- 
ford, thought it neceſſary to detract from it, in order to 
revive the drooping ſpirits of the Engliſh. She had 
pretended to 2 a miracle, and Bedford pretend - 
ed to believe her a witch “. 

My principal end is always to obſerve the ſpirit of 
the times, fince it is that which directs the great events 
of the world. 

The univerſity of Paris preſented a complaint againſt 
Joan, accuſing her of hereſy and witchcraft. There- 
fore this univerſity either believed what the regent 
would have it believe ; or if it did not believe it, it was 
guilty of moſt infamous baſeneſs. This heroine, who 
was worthy of that miracle, which ſhe had feigned, was 
tried at Rouen by Cauchon biſhop of Beauvois, by five 
other French biſhops, and one Engliſh biſhop, aſſiſted by 
a Dominican monk, vicar to the inquiſition, and by the 
doctors to the univerfity ; who declared her © a ſuper- 
ſtitious propheteſs of the devil, a blaſphemer againſt 
God and his ſaints, and one who had been guilty of 
numberleſs errors againſt the faith of Chriſt.” As ſuch 
ſhe was condemned to perpetual impriſonment, and to 
faſt on bread and water. She made a reply to her 
judges, which, in my opinion, is worthy of eternal me- 
mory. Being aſked, why ſhe dared to aſſiſt at the con- 
ſecration of Charles as his ſtandard-bearer? © Becauſe, 
anſwered ſhe, it is but juſt, that the perſon, who ſhared in 
the toil, ſhould partake like wiſe of the honour.” 

Some 


lt appears from the duke of Bedford's letter to the king, writ- 
ten after the fiege of Cr eans was raiſed, that he actually believed 
the was an inchantreſs, inſpired by the devil. Had he thought 
otherwiſe, he would not at this juncture have propagated a belief, 
which he muſt have known would diſpirit his army, 
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Some time aſter this, being accuſed 9 

1431 having again put on men's cloaths, which had 

been left in her way purpoſely to tempt her, 
har judges, who certainly had no right to try her, 2. 
ſhe was a priſoner of war, declared her a relapſed he- 
xetic ; and, without further ceremony, condemned to 
the flames a perſon who, for the ſervices ſhe had ren. 
dered her king, would have had altars erected to her in 
thoſe heroic times, when mankind were wont to decrce 

ſuch honours to their deliverers. Charles VII. 

143" afterwards reftored her memory with honour, 
which indeed had been ſufficiently honoured by he: 
puniſhment. 

Craelty alone is not ſufficient to carry men to ſuch 
executions ; there muſt likewiſe be a certain fanaticiſm, 
compoſed of ſuperſtition and ignorance, which has been 
the common malady of almoſt all ages. Some time 
before this, the Engliſh had condemned a princeſs of 
Glouceſter F to do penance in St. Paul's church, and 
a female friend of hers was burnt alive, upon pretence 
of certain magic practices againſt the king's life. They 
had likewiſe burnt the lord Cobham for an heretic : 
and in Brittany had inflicted the ſame puniſhment on 
the marechal de Retz, who was accuſed of ſorcery, 
and with having butchered young children ; for the ſake 
of making uſe of their blood in his pretended incanta- 
tions. | ; 

In theſe unhappy times, the communication between 
the provinces was ſo interrupted, and the people bor- 
dering upon each other were ſo much ſtrangers, that 
an enterpriſing woman, a few years after the death of 
the maid of Orleans, had the boldneſs to aſſume her 
name in Lorraine, reſolutely averring that ſhe had 
eſcaped the puniſhment intended her, and that a phan- 
tom had been burnt in her.room. But what is more 


ſtrany* 


+ This was Eleonora ducheſs of Glouceſter, the wife of the 
' king's uncle, whom the people diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Cod 
duke Humpbry. She was decoyed into theſe practices by the emiſ- 


aries of the cardinal of Wincheſter, the uncle and implacable 
enemy of ker huſband. 
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ſtrange than all the reſt is, that the people believed this 
idle ſtory. The impoſtor was loaded with honours 
and wealth ; and a perſon of the family of Armoiſes 
publicly eſpouſed her in 1436, thinking to marry a 

real heroine, who, though meanly born, was at leaſt 
upon an equality with him by the grandeur of her ac- 


dlons. 
During the war, which was rather tedious than 
deciſive, and the ſource of many miſeries, there happen- 


ed another event which ſaved the kingdom of France. 
The duke of Burgundy, Philip the Good, merited this 
name by at length forgiving the death of his father, and 
joining with the head of his family againſt a foreign in- 
vader. He even carried this generoſity fo far as to de- 
liver the duke of Orleans, the ſon of him who had 
been aſſaſſinated at Paris, from his long confinement in 
London, by paying his ranſom, which is ſaid to have 
amounted to 300,000 gold crowns, an exaggeration 
common with the writers of thoſe times. But till this 
behaviour was a proof of great virtue. There have 
always been ſome great ſouls in the moſt corrupted 
times. This prince's virtue, however, did not prevent 
him from giving a looſe to pleaſure, and the love of 
women, which can never be a vice but when it prompts 
to bad actions. It is this ſame Philip, who in 1330 
inſtituted the order of the Golden Fleece, in honour of 
one of his miltreſſes. He had fifteen baſtards, who 
were all perſons of merit. His court was the moſt 
brilliant in Europe: and the cities of Antwerp and 
Bruges, by their extenſive commerce, ſpread plenty 
over the land. In fine, France was indebted to him 
for her peace and grandeur, which ever afterwards con- 
tinued to increaſe, notwithſtanding her many adverſi- 
ties, and her wars domeſtic and foreign. 

Charles VII. recovered his kingdom in much the 
ſame manner as Henry IV. conquered it one hundred 
and fifty years afterwards. Charles indeed had not that 
noble courage, that quick and active mind, nor. that 
heroic character, which diſtinguiſhed Henry IV. but, 
like him, he was frequently obliged to keep fair with 
his foes as well as with his friends, to fight Kirmiſhes, 


do 
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to take towns, ſome by ſurprize, and ſome by money, 
till at length he entered Paris in the ſame 4 — as 
Henry IV. afterwards made his entrance, partly by in- 
trigue and partly by force. They were both declared 
incapable of wearing the crown, and they both forgave 
the injuries they had received. They had likewiſe one 
weakneſs common to both, that of neglecting their af- 
fairs ſometimes to follow the purſuit of their pleaſures. 

Charles did not make his entry into Paris till the 
year 1437, and it was not till near 1450 that the Engliſh 
were totally driven out of France. They then retained 
only Calais and Guines : and for ever loſt thoſe vaſt de- 
meſnes which their kings had been poſſeſſed of by right 
of blood, and which they could not ſecure to their poſ- 
terity, by the three great victories of Crecy, Poitiers, 
and Agincourt. The diviſions in England contributed 
as much as Charles VII. to the re- union of France; and 
Henry VI. who had worn the crowns of both kingdoms, 
and had come to Paris to receive that of France, was 
dethroned in England by his own relations, reſtored 
again, and again dethroned. 

Charles, being now in the peaceable poſſeſſion of 
France, eſtabliſhed ſuch order and regularity in that 
country as had never been ſeen there fince the decline 
of the family of Charlemagne. He kept regular com- 
panies of 1500 gendarmes. Each of theſe gendarmes 
were to ſerve with fix horſes, ſo that every troop was 
compoſed of gooo horſemen. Every captain of an 
hundred had 1700 livres per amum, which comes to 
about ten thouſand livres of our preſent currency. 
Each gendarme had 360 livres yearly pay, and each of 
the five men who accompanied him had four livres of 
the currency of tho'e times per month. He likewile 
eſtabliſhed a body of 45000 archers, who had each the 
fame allowance of four livres per month, or about 24 
of the preſent currency. Thus, in time of peace, theſe 
troops coſt him five millions fix hundred thouſand 
livres of our money. Things have changed greatly 
fince that time in Europe. 'This eſtabliſhment of archers 
ſhews, that the uſe of muſquets was not then much 

| * known, 
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known. This inſtrument of deſtruction did not come 
to be commonly uſed till the time of Lewis XI. 

Beſides theſe troops, who were in conflant ſervice, 
each village maintained a free archer, who was ex- 
empted from the king's tax; and it is by this exempti- 
on, which otherwiſe was peculiar to the nobility, that 
ſuch a number of perſons ſoon claimed the title of gen- 
tlemen both by name and arms. The poſſeſſors of fiefs 
were diſpenſed from the ban, which was now no Jonger 
called; there being only an arriereban ®, compoſed of 
the meſnus vaſſals, who ftill remained ſubject to be 
called upon on theſe occaſions. 

It has been matter of ſurprize, that, after ſo many 
diſaſters, France ſhould ſtill have continued poſſeſſed 
of ſuch a number of reſources, and ſo much money. 
But a country, which is rich in natural productions, will 
be ever ſo, while the cultivation of it is properly at- 
tended to. Civil wars, though they ſhake the body of 
the ſtate, do not deſtroy it; for the murders and 
ravages, which ruin ſome families, enrich others: and 
the merchants become better verſed in the arts of com- 
merce, from the neceſſity there is of making uſe of art 
to protect themſelves from the general ſtorm. Jacques 
Coeur is a ſtrong example of this. This man had efta- 
bliſhed the greateſt trade that any one private perſon in 
Europe had yet embarked in. Coſmo of Medicis is the 
only one who, fince his time, ever equalled him in 
this reſpect. Jacques Coeur employed three hundred 
factors in Italy and the Levant. He lent 200,000 gold 
crowns to the king, without which he would never 
have been able to retake Normandy. His induſtry was 
more uſeful during the peace, than either the valour of 
Dunois t, or the Maid of Orleans, in time of war. It 

is 


® Ban, and arriere ban, a proclamation whereby all that held 
lands of the crown are ſummoned to ſerve the king in his wars. 

+ Otherwiſe called the baſtard of Orleans, as being the natural 
ſun of Lewis duke of Orleans, ſecond foa of Charles V. His 
mother was Mariette d' Enguien, the wife of Aubert de Cany, a 
knight of Picardy. The baſtard diffiaguiſhed bimſelf by his 
valour and conduct, which in a great meaſure contributed to the 
| f expulſion 
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is ney one of the greateſt blots upon the memory of 
Charles VII. that he ſuffered ſo uſeful a member of 
community to be perſecuted. We know not the rea- 
fon of this: for indeed who can find out the ſecret 
ſprings of the faults and unjuſt dealings of men ? 

The king cauſed him to be thrown into priſon, and 
he was tried by the parliament. Nothing however 
could be proved againſt him, only that he had cauſed a 
chriſtian flave, who had betrayed and deſerted his 
Turkiſh maſter, to be returned to him again, and had 
ſold arms to the ſultan of Egypt. For theſe two acti- 
ons, one of which was allowable, and the other ſtrictly 
virtuous, he was condemned to forfeit all his poſſeſſions. 
On this occaſion his clerks gave a proof of greater in- 
tegrity than the courtiers who cauſed his ruin: almoſt 
all of them joined in aſſiſting him in his diſgrace. 
Jacques Coeur afterwards retired to Cyprus, where 

e continued to carry on buſineſs; and, though recall- 
ed, never again ventured to reviſit his ungratetul coun- 


he cloſe of Charles VIPs. reign proved happy 
enough to France, though very unhappy to this prince 
himſelf, whoſe latter days were embittered by the re- 
bellion of his unnatural ſon, afterwards Lewis XI. 


. 


Of Manxers, CusToms, ArTs and Sciences, in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth Centuries. 


Wes to turn from the repetition of ſo many 
miſeries and mutual quarrels, the diſmal ob- 
jects of hiſtory and the common places of human 
wickedneſs ; I ſhall now examine mankind as members 
of ſociety, enquire into their private lives, and in what 
manner the arts were cultivated amongſt them. 


Towards 


expulſion of the Engliſh from France, He was created count of 


Dunois and Longueville, appointed great chamberlain of France, 
and ſurnames 66. — * 
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Towards the cloſe of the thirteenth century, and in 
the beginning of the fourteenth, it appears to me, that 
they begun in Italy, notwithſtanding the diſſentions 
which prevailed every where, to emerge from that 
brutality which had in a manner overwhelmed Europe, 
after the decline of the Roman Empire. The neceſ- 
ſary arts had never been entirely loſt. The artificers 
and merchants, whoſe humble ſtation had protected 
them from the ambitious fury of the great, were like 
ants, who dug themſelves peaceable and ſecure habita- 
tions, While the eagles and vultures of the world were 
tearing one another in pieces. 

Even in theſe ages of ignorance, we meet with 
many uſeful inventions, which were the fruits of that 
mechanical genius where with nature endows certain 
men, independent of the helps of philolophy. Thus, 
for example, the ſecret of aſſiſting the impaired fight of 
old people, by thoſe glaſſes called beficles, was the pro- 
duction of the latter part of the thirteenth century. 
This noble ſecret was diſcovered by Alexander Spina®. 
The mills which work by the help of wind, are like- 
wiſe of the ſame date. La Flamma 1, who lived in 
the fourteenth century, is the firſt writer in whom we 
find any mention of them, But this was an art 1 — 

ong 


Alexander Spina was a monk of the order of St. Dominic, 
belonging to the convent of St. Catherine at Piſa. He lived in 
the thirteenth century, and was ſo famous for a mechanical turn, 
that in an antient MS. fill preſerved in the convent, he is men- 
tioned with this eulogium. © Quecunque vidit aut audivit fats 
fcivit et facere. Ocularia ab aliquo prima fafta, et communicare 
nolente, ipſe fecit et communicavit. Hence it appears he was 
not the firſt inventor of ſpectacles, tho he deſerved all the honour 
of their invention. That kind which he made were fixed to 
ftraps, occafionally tied behind the head, and are known in France 
by the name beficles. 

It is a great queſtion among the learned, whether the antients 
were acquainted with the uſe of ſpeftacles. The words Faber 
ocularius, and ocularius, are found upon ſome ſepulchral marbles. 

+ This was Galvanus Flamma, or Fiamma, a native of Milan, 
of which he wrote a hiſtory, intituled, Flo Florum, He likewiſe 
taught philoſophy: but his hiſtory is in very little reputation, 
becauſe he adopted all the extravagant fables of the authors from 
whom it was compiled, I 
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ong before both- to the Greeks and Arabians, and we 
find it ſpoken of by the Arabian poets of the ſeventh 
century. Earthen-ware, which then ſupplied the place 
of porcelain or china, was invented at Faenza 1. The 
uſe of glaſs had been known long before ; but that ma- 
nufacture was ſcarce, and it was eſteemed a kind of 
luxury to uſe it. This art was afterwards carried into 
England by the French in 1180, and was then looked 
upon as an article of great magnificence. 

The Venctians were the only people in the thirteenth 
century who had the ſecret of making chriſtal glaſs for 
mirrours. In Italy there were ſome few clocks which 
went by wheels; that at Bologna was reckoned the moſt 
famous. That miraculous and uſeful inſtrument the 
compaſs owe 1 its invention entirely to chance, and 
mankind had not their views ſufficiently dilated at that 
time to make a proper uſe of this diſcovery. The in- 
vention of paper, made cf linen rags beaten and boiled 
_— to a conſiſtence, is of the fourteenth century. 
The hiſtorian, Cortuſius of Padua, ſpeaks of one Pax, 
who eſtabliſhed the firſt paper manufactory in that city, 
above a century before the invention of printing. In 
this manner were the uſeful arts eſtabliſhed by degrees, 
and chiefly by ignorant and illiterate men. 

There were few ſuch cities in all Europe as Venice, 
Genoa, Bologna, Sienna, Piſa, and Florence. Almoſt 
all the houſes in France, Germany, and England, were 
covered only with ftraw f. They were the ſame in the 
cities of leffer note in Italy, ſuch as Alexandria de la 
Paglia, Nicea de la Paglia, &c. 
otwithſtanding the vaſt tracts of uncultivated lands 
which were wholly covered with wood, they had not 

t learnt to ſecure themſelves from the cold by the 

p of chimneys or ſtoves, which are in uſe now-a-days 


in 


+ Faenza, a city of Romagna, in the 's dominions in Italy, 
fituated on the Amone, famous for its en-ware, and its often 
ſhifting maſters, It is the ſee of a biſhop, and lies 34 miles eaſt 
of Bologna. 

T There were brick houſes in London as far back as the reign of 
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in all our apartments, and which ſerve at once for orna- 
ment and convenience. A whole family then were 
wont to ſeat themſelves round an hearth placed in the 
middle of the room, from whence a long funnel ran 
up through the top of the roof. La Flamma, a writer 
of the fourteenth century, complains, like moſt injudi- 
cious authors, that, in his time, frugality and ſimpli- 
city had given way to luxury and extravagance. He 
regrets the times of Frederic Barbaroſſa and Frederic II. 
when in Milan, the capital of Lombardy, they eat meat 
only thrice a week. Wine was then a rarity. Tapers 
were not known, and candles were luxurious ornaments. 
The better fort of inhabitants, according to him, made 
uſe of pieces of dried wood, lighted at the fire. They 
only eat hot meat three times a week; their ſhirts were 
of ſerge, no linen being then worn but by people of 
great diſtinftion : and & dowry of a daughter of the 
moſt confiderable citizen did not exceed at moſt an 
hundred livres. Things, adds he, are greatly changed 
at preſent. They now wear linen in common ; the 
women dreſs themſelves in ſilken ſtuffs, and ſome of 
them are even mixed with gold and filver: they have 
now 2000 livres to their portion, and even adorn their 
ears with gold pendants.” And yet this luxury, of 
which la Flamma complains fo grievouſly, was far in- 
ferior in ſome reſpects to what we now look upon as 
common neceſſaries for a rich and induſtrious tradeſ- 
man. 

Table linen was very ſcarce in England, and wine 
was fold only by the apothecaries as a cordial. 'The 
houſes of private perſons, both at Paris and London, 
were all built of wood ; for women to ride in a cart 
in the ſtreets of Paris, which were then ſcarcely paved, 
and all covered with mud, was looked upon as an arti- 
cle of luxury, and, as ſuch, forbidden by Philip the 
Fair. Every one knows the regulation made under the 
reign of Charles VI. Nemo audeat dare præter duo 
fercula cum potagio *.” Nevertheleſs, in the houſes 2 


The meaning of the Latin ſentence is, That no perſons ſhall 
give more than two diſhes with pottage, 
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the lords of fiefs, and the principal prelates, there was 
always as great magnificence as the times could afford. 
This neceflarily ſpread itſelf among the poſſeſſors 91 
large lands ; but the uſe of filver or gold plate was in a 
manner wholly unknown in molt of the cities. Muflus, 
who was a native of Lombardy, and wrote in the four. 
teenth century, mentions filver forks, ſpoons and cups, 
as very extravagant articles. - 
The maſter of a family, ſays he, who has nine or 
ten people to maintain, with two horſes, is . to 
expend near 300 gold florins per annum, which was ä 
about ooo livres of our preſent money. | 
Money therefore was extremely ſcarce in moſt parts 
of Italy, and till more fo in France, in the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteeth centuries. The people of 
Florence and Lombardy, who alone carried on the 
trade with France and England, and the Jews, who 
were their brokers, had twenty per cent. per annum, 
for the common intereſt of their money. Exceſſive 
uſury is an infallible ſign of public poverty. 
King Charles V. amaſſed confiderable riches by bis 
good ceconomy, and the prudent management of his 
demeſnes (which were then the only revenues of our 
kings) and by the impoſts which had been deviſed un- 
der Philip of Valois ; which, though trivial in them- 
ſelves, cauſed great murmurings among an indigent 
people. His miniſter cardinal de Grange had grown 
too Ah. But all theſe treaſures were diſperſed in other 
countries. 'The cardinal carried his to Avignon, and 
the duke of Anjou, brother to Charles V. diſſi Ln 
. prince's money in his unfortunate expedition into Italy, 
and France remained. miſerably poor till the latter end 
of the reign of Charles VII. | 
Bur it was not thus in the beautiful and trading cities 
of Italy. There the people lived in affluence and 
eaſe. With them alone the ſweets of life ſeemed to 
have taken up their reſidence, and riches and liberty 
inſpired their genius, and elevated their courage. 
he Italian tongue was not yet formed in the reign 
of Frederie II. as we may perceive by ſome verſes of 
that emperor, which are the laſt remains we — 
e 
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the Roman tongue freed from the harſhneſs of the Ger- 


man. 


Plas me el cavalier Frances 
E la donna Catalana 

E L' owrar Genoes 

E Ia danza Treviſana 

E lia cantar Provenzales 
Las man e cara d Angles 

E hou donzel de Toſcana. 


I am pleasd with the French cavalier, 
And the Catalonian dame, 
And the workmanſhip of Genoa, 
And the dancing of Treviſa, 
And the of Provence, 
2 


The hands and face of an Engliſhman, 
And the damſels of Tuſcany. 


Theſe remains are more precious than may perha 
be imagined ; and infinitely ſurpaſs all the rubbiſh of 
the middle age, which is fo greedily fought after by 
thoſe of an ignorant and taſteleſs curiofity, as they prove 
beyond contradiftion, that nature has ever been the 
ſame in all the nations of which Frederic ſpeaks, The 
women of Catalonia are now, as in his time, the hand- 
ſomeſt in Spain. The French gentry have the 
martial air for which they were then famous. The 
——_— are ſtill commonly known for the nobleneſs 
and regularity of their features, and the whiteneſs of 
their hands. The young women of Tuſcany are ſtill 
more agreeable than in any other country. The Ge- 
noeſe have preſerved their induſtry : and the inhabitants 
of Provence, their taſte for poetry and muſic. It was 
in Provence and Languedoc that the Roman language 
firit received its poliſh. The Provengals were maſters 
to the Italians; and nothing is better known to the 
virtuoſi in theſe reſearches, than the following verſes, 
made on the people called Vaudois, in the year 1100. 


We 
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Aue non volia maudir, ne jura, ne mentir, 
N'occir, ne avoutrar, ne prenre de altrui, 
Ne avengear deli ſuo enemi, 

Le diſon gu es Vaudes, & los feſon morir. 


When a man will neither curſe, nor ſwear, nor lie, 
Nor ſlay, nor rob, nor mount his neighbour's bed, 
Nor take fell vengeance of his enemy, 


They hold him a Vaudois, and take his life. 


This quotation has likewiſe its uſe, inaſmuch as it 
is a proof, that the reformers of all times have affected a 
ſeverity of manners. 

This jargon unhappily continued to be uſed, ſuch as 
it was ſpoken in Provence and Languedoc, till the 
Italian language, under the pen of Petrarch, received 
that force and elegance, which, far from degenerating, 
ſtill acquired greater perfection. The Italian took its 
firſt form towards the end of the thirteenth century, in 


the reign of good king Roger, father to the unfortunate 


Joan of Naples. Dante, the Florentine poet, had 
already adorned the Tuſcan tongue by his poem called 
Comedy; which, though a whimfical performance, is 
full of many ſtriking and natural beauties. In this 
work the author raiſed himſelf above the bad taſte of 
his times, and his ſubject; and we may every where 
find in it paſſages, written in all the purity and elegance 
of the latter times of Arioſto and Taſſo l. We cannot 

wonder 


[| Petrarch, Dante, Ariofto, Taſſo. 

Theſe are the moſt celebrated writers that modern Italy had pro- 
duced, Franciſco Petrarcha was born at Arezzo in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. He acquired ſuch reputation by his 
poetry, that while he led a retired life in the valley of Vaucluſe in 
the neighbourhood of Avignon, he, on the very ſame day, received 
letters of invitation from the chancellor of the univerſity of Paris, 
and the ſenate of Rome, defiring he would come and receive the 
crown of poetry at cach of theſe great theatres of learning. He pre- 
ferred the requeſt of the Romans; and, going to Rome, was crown- 
ed in the Capitol. It was the fingular good fortune of this writer, 
to be eſteemed and courted by all the princes of his time. | 

Dau Aligheri was born at Florence, and flouriſhed in the thir- 


teenth and fourteenth centuries, He compoſed a variety of poems, 
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wonder that the author, who was one of the chiefs of 
the Gibelline faction, and was ſeverely perſecuted by 
pope Boniface VIII. and Charles of Valois, in ſeveral 
parts of his poem, given vent to the concern he felt for the 
quarrels between the empire and the pontificate. Permit 
me in this place to inſert a weak tranſlation of one of the 


paſſages 


and was greatly admired for the force of his genius, and the purity 
of his file. 

Ludovico Ariaſto, born at Reggio, immortalized himſelf by his 
poem intituled Orlando P__ He likewiſe wrote ſome ſatires and 
comedies that have a le ſhare of merit; but his maſter- 
piece, Orlando, is preferred all over Italy to every other poem which 


that language has produced, being recited, and even fung by all ranks | 


of people. Arioftodied in the year 1 23 
— 2 from the ite ous family of the Terregi 

ani, lords of „ and ſeveral other places, was born at & 
town in the year 1 His genius and capacity began to ſhew 
themſelves even in —— infancy. He was certainly an excel- 
lent ſcholar, a theologift, philoſopher, rhetorician, critic, and, in 
all ſorts of poetry, infinitely ſuperior to all his cotemporaries. He 
was alſo endued with every virtue of the heart; modeſt, courteous, 
brave, and generous. His epic intituled Gieruſa/emme liberata, 
is univerſally admired, and, by ſome critics, even preferred to V ir- 
gil's Zeit. Balzac ſays, that, if Virgil had never appeared, Taſſo 
would have been the firſt poet; and that, if Taſſo had not appear- 
ed, Virgil would have been the only poet. Boileau, who was rather 


a better critic, not ſuch a great opinion of Taiſo, if he f 
his real ſentiment3.in this line: 


Et ie clinquant du Taſſe & tout Ter de Virgile. 
If the former was too high a compliment, this, we apprehend, 


is too ſevere acenſure. Certain it is, that in the beginning of the 


leventeenth century, all the wits of Italy were divided about the 
poetical merits of Ariofto and Taſſo, and the academy della Cruica 
decided in favour of the former. It is very remarkable that, al- 

Taſſo was careſſed by the duke of Ferrara, the cardinal 
CEfte, Charles IX. of France, and many other perſons of the firſt 
diſtinction; though his works were held in univerſal admiration ; 
and he was invited to receive the laurel at Rome; he laboured 
under extreme poverty; inſomuch that he wrote a beautiful ſonnet, 
addreſſed to his cat, defiring that ſhe would lend him ber eyes, that 
he might ſee in the dark : non bawende candele ia notte par eſcrivere 
i ſuoi ver, not having a candle, by the light of which he could 
write his verſes in the night. Befides the Feruſakm, he wrate the 
poem of Rinaldo, ſome tragedies, and an infinity of cther works, and 
died at Rome in the fitty-firſt year of his age, 


|; 
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in Dantè, relating to theſe diſſentions. Theſe 
monuments of the human mind ſerve to amuſe us after 
a long and painful attention to the miſeries which have 


adis on vit dans une paix profonde 

e deux Solcils les flambeaux luire au monde, 
Qui ſans ſe nuire tclairant les humaines, 
Du vrai devoir enſeignaient les chemins, 
Et nous montraient de I Aigle Imptriale, 
Et de Pagneau tes droits & Pintervale. 
Ce tems weft plus, & na; Cieux ont change. 
Lun des Soleils de vapeurs ſurcharge, 
En / tchappant de Ja ſainte carriere, 
Vaulut de Pautre abſorber la Iumitre. 
La rigle alors devint confuſion ; 
E agneau parut un ſier lion, 
Dui tout brillant de la pourpre uſurpte 
Veulut porter la houlettte & Pipee. 


Of old, — — . ſeen to blaze 

In peace profound with genial rays; 

On man's bewilder'd race to ſhine. 

And point the paths to truth divine ; 
Th' imperial eagle's rights to ſhew, 

And bring the lamb's juſt claims to view. 
Thoſe ſkies ſerene are now no more : 
One ſun furcharg'd with vapours hoar, 
Launch'd from his ſphere eccentric gleams, 
And ftrives to drink the other's beams. 
Wild anarchy her empire rears ; 

A lion fierce the lamb appears, 

In robes uſurp'd a tyrant lord 

To wield the croſier and the ſword. 


% 

To Dante ſucceeded Petrarch, born in the year 
1304, in Arezzo, the country of the famous Guido Are- 
tin ; this poet rendered the Italian tongue more pure, 
and gave it all the ſweetneſs of which it was ſuſceptible. 
In theſe two poets, and eſpecially in the latter, we meet 
with a great number of ſtrokes which n. * 
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deautiful works of the antients, and have at once all the 
.. 9 pg: It 
may appear in me to pretend to imitate this excel - 
lent poet, but you will forgive my preſumption, for the 
deſire I have to make you acquainted as much as poſſi- 
ble with the nature of his ſtile. Here follows nearly 
the beginning of his beautiful ode to the Fountain of 
Vaucluſe, which is indeed irregular, and com by 
him in blank verſe, to avoid the conſtraint of rhime, but 
which nevertheleſs is more efteemed than thoſe of his 
pieces which are in rhime. 


Claire fontaine, onde aimable, onde pure, 
O la beautt qui conſume mon caur ; 
Seule beauts gui ſoit dans la nature, 
Des feux du jour evitait la chaleur ; 
Arbre heureux dont le feuillage 
Agite par les zephirs © 
La counrit de jor ombrage, 
2 — gg 
rapellant ſon image, 
Ornemens de ces bords & filles du matin, 
_— yy a i 
Fleurs qu elle embelliſſait quand vous touchiez ſon ſein, 
— — belle, 
r devenu » adorable ſejour 
— ar fe charmes, 
Lieux dangereux & chert, a de ſes tendres armes 
L' amour a bleſfſe tous mes ſens ; 
Ecoutez mes derniers accens, 
Recevez mes derniers larmes. 


Pure fountain, by whoſe purling ſtream, 

That beauty, miſtreſs of my heart, 
Whom nature form'd above the reach of art, 

Avoids at noan the ſultry beam; | 

O happy tree, whoſe foliage made, 

When fann'd by Zephyr's wing, 

For her a cool, retreſhing ſhade, 

112 idea bring, 
e the that ftru while I 
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Ye gorgeous daughters of the dewy morn, 
Who, though leis fair than ſhe, theſe meads adorn, 
Sweet flowrets, oft beheld with jealous eye, 
While borrowing fragrance on her breaſt you lie ; 
Ye nightingales whoſe warbled ſtrain 
Would emulate her ſong in vain ; 
Ye breezes that more ſalutary play, 
As o'er her charms wich feather'd. foot you ſtray ; 
O bleſt retreat, that ages ſhall revere ! 
O plain ſo dreaded, yet ſo dear! 
Where love, with his all-piercing dart, 
Firſt triumph d oer my captive heart; 
Receive theſe tears, theſe notes by ſorrow ſung, 
While death's cold accents tremble on my tongue. 


Theſe little poems, which are ſtiled Canzoni, are 
eſteemed his maſter-pieces, his other works having pro- 
cured him much leſs honour : here he has immortalized 
the Fountain of Vaucluſe, his miſtreſs Laura, and him- 
ſelf. Had he never loved, he would never have been 
ſo well known. However imperfect the above imita- 
tion may be, it ſerves to ſhew the immenſe ſuperiority 
the Italians had over other nations, and I thought it 
much better to give you this flight idea of Petrarch's 
genius, and of that ſweetneſs and melting elegance which 
io much diſtinguiſh his writings, than to trouble you 
with a repetition of what ſo many writers have already 
related of the honours offered him at Paris, of thoſe con- 
ferred on him at Rome, and of his triumph in the Ca- 
pitol in 1341, where he received that famous homage 
which the admiration of his cotemporaries paid to 4 

ius then unparalleled, but which was afterwards ſur- 
paſſed by that of Arioſto and Taflo, I ſhall not how- 
ever paſs over unobſerved that his family were baniſhed 
from Tuſcany, and their eſtates confiſcated, during the 
diſſentions between the Guelphs and Gibellines ; and 
that the people of Florence deputed Boccace to requeit 
him in their name, to come and honour his native coun- 
try with his preſence, and enjoy the reſtitution of his 
patrimony. Greece, in her brighteſt ages, never gave 
nobler proofs of a taſte and eſteem for great __ 
| his 
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This Boccace fixed the Tuſcan language, and is ſtill 
the beſt model for exactneſs and purity of ſtile, in proſe, 
as well as for the natural and the narrative. The Ita- 
lian tongue, thus rendered perfect by theſe two writers, 
underwent no farther alteration, whilſt all the other 
people of Europe, even the Greeks themſelves, have 
changed their idiom. 

ter this there followed an uninterrupted ſucceſhon 
of Italian poets, whoſe works have been all tranſmitted 
to poſterity. Pulci wrote after Petrarch ; Bayardo *, 
count of Scandiano, ſucceeded Pulci ; and Arioſto ſur- 
paſſed them all by the fruitfulneſs of his imagination. 
Let us not forget that Petrarch and Boccace celebrated 
the unfortunate Joan of Naples, whoſe cultivated mind 
was ſenſible of their merit, and who was herſelf one of 
their ſcholars. She was at that time entirely devoted to 
the _=_ arts, and forgot in their boſom the crimes 
which had embittered the moments of her firſt marri- 
age ; and the change, which was wrought in her man- 
ners by the cultivation of her mind, ought to have ſaved 
her from the tragical end which afterwards befel her. 

The polite arts, which are as it were linked hand in 
hand, and generally fink and riſe again together, firſt 
began in Italy to emerge from barbariſm. Cimma- 
bue +, without any aſſiſtance, became anew the inven- 
tor of painting in the DG century. Giotto f drew 


2 pictures 


He wrote the doem called Orlando, upon which the plan of 
Arioſto's Orlando Furioſo was founded: it was modernized by 


+ Cimmabue was a Florentine, who flouriſhed in the thirteenth 
century, ſo much eſteemed for his painting, that Charles I. of Na- 
ples viſited him at his houſe in the ſuburbs, which, from the great 
concourſe of noblemen and others that attended him on this occaſi- 
on, acquired the name of I Borgo 

T He was originally a ſhepherd's boy, whom Cimmabue found 
by accident in the fields, making defigns with charcoal on a brick. 
He became one of that painter's pupils, and in the ſequel ac- 
quired great reputation; was patronized by pope Benedict XI. 
maintained an intimacy with Dante, and has been celebrated by 
Petrarch, When the pope defired to fee ſome defigns of the Floren- 
Une painters, Giotto ſent him a circle traced with his pencil, ſo 
beautiful and perfect, that it gave riſe to the Italian proverb, Ts 
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pictures which are yet beheld with pleaſure. There i; 
one piece in particular remaining of this famous painter, 
and which has ſince been copied in Moſaic work, and 
repreſents the favourite apoſtle walking upon the wa. 
ters: it is to be ſeen over the great door in St. Peter's 
at Rome. Brunelleſchi began to reform the Gothic 
architecture, and Guido of Arezzo } had long before, 
namely, about the end of the eleventh century, invented 
notes for muſic, by which he rendered that art more eaſy 
and generally known, 

e are indebted for all theſe beautiful and new in- 
ventions to the Italians alone. They called them all 
into life again by the ſole ſtrength of their genius, be- 
fore the little ſcience which was left in Conſtantinople 
had ebbed back into Italy with the Greek language, at- 
ter the Ottoman conqueſts. Florence was at that time 2 
new Athens, and, among the orators who were ſent 
from the Italian cities to compliment pope Boni- 
face VIII. on his exaltation to the papal chair, there 
were no leſs than eight natives of Florence. By this we 
may perceive, that we do not owe the revival of the 
polite arts to thoſe who fled into Italy from Conſtanti- 
nople, fince theſe fugitives could at moſt but teach the 
Italians the Greek language. 

It may appear aſtoniſhing that ſo many great geniuſcs 
ſhould have ariſen in Italy, in the midit of difſentions 
and civil wars, and equally deſtitute of protection and of 
models. But let it remembered, that, among the 
Romans, Lucretius wrote his beautiful poem upon — 

tur 
fe pin tende che 1 O di Giotto; literally, Thou art rounder than 


Giotto's circle. But, as tende likewiſe fignifies fooliſh ; this adag* 
is uſed as a compariſon of reproach. The piece mentioned by our 


author, is called La nawa del Giotro. 


| Otherwiſe Guido Aretinvs, was a Benediftine monk, who in- 
vented the fix notes of mutic, at, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, being the init! 
letters of theſe words in the hymn of St. John : 


Ut queunt laxis, Famuli tuorum, 
Reſonare fibris, Solve polluti, 
Mira geſtorum, Labii reaturn, 


He wrote two treatiſes on muſic, and lived in the eleventh cen- 
tury. ö 
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tural hiſtory, Virgil his Bucolics, and Cicero his books 
of philoſophy, in the midſt of all the horrors of civil 
wars. When once a language begins to take a form, it 
becomes an inſtrument which great artiſts find ready 
prepared to their hands, and which they employ without 
concerning themſelves about who governs or diſturbs the 
world. 

But although this light ſeems to have ſhone only in 
Italy, yet there were not wanting ſome perſons of ta- 
lents in other countries. St. Bernard and Abelard, who 
lived in France in the twelfth century, may be conſider- 
ed as men of great genius, but their language was a bar- 
barous jargon, and their Latin was a tribute which they 
paid to the bad taſte of the times. The Latin hyinns in 
rhime, which were compoſed in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, are the very quinteffence of barbariſm. 
It was not thus that Horace ſung the ſecular games. 
The ſcholaſtic divinity of thoſe times, which was the 
baſtard offspring of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, badly 
tranſlated, and as ill underſtood, did more injury to ur- 
derſtanding and the polite ſtudies, than ever the Huns 
and Vandals had done. 

The polite arts were kept alive in the Eaſt, and fince 
the poems of the Perſian writer Sady, are ſtill in the 
mouths of Perfians, Turks, and Arabians, they muſt 
certainly have had fome merit. This writer was co- 
temporary with Petrarch, and equal to him in reputati- 
on. It is certain, that, in general, good taſte was far 
from being ent among the Orientals. heir 
works reſemble the titles of their monarchs, full of high- 
ſounding epithets. The ſpirit of flavery and {ubjettion 
appears to be naturally daftardly, as that of liberty is 
nervous, and true greatneſs ſimple. The Orientais have 
no delicacy, becauſe their women are excluded trom 
ſociety. They have no order or method, becauſe every 
one gives a looſe to his imagination in that ſolitude in 
which they pats the greater part of their lives, and the 
imagination of itſelf is always unruly. They have like- 
wiſe been always ftrangers to true eloquence, ſuch as 
that of Cicero and Demoſthenes. For whom ha 
eaſtern orator to perſuade ? A fer of ſlaves. Anu 
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they have ſeveral bright gleams of ſcientific light : they 


E in ſpeech; and although their figures are frequent- 
* gigantic and incoherent, they ſtill partake ſomewhat 
of the ſublime. You may tax Goo not be diſpleaſed to 
ſee again in this place a paſſage from Sady, which I 
formerly tranſlated into blank verſe, and which bears a 
ſtrong reſemblance to ſome paſlages in the Hebrew 
poets. It is a deſcription of the power of God, a com- 
mon-place ſubje& without doubt, but which may ſerve 
to give you an idea of the Perſian genius 


H fait diflinfement ce qui ne fut jamais. 

De ce qu'on wentend point ſon oreille eft remplie. 
Prince, il Wa pas bejoin gu an le ſerve à genoux. 
Junge, il na pas beſein que ſa Loi ſoit tcrite. 

De PEternel burin de ſa priviſion 

L traci nos traits dans Ie ſein de nos meres. 

De Paurore au couchant il porte be Soleil, 

1 ſeme de rubis les _—_— des montagnes. 5 
prend deux goutes d eau ; de Lune il fait un homme, 
De Pautre il arrondit la perte an fond des mers. 
Lure au ſen de ja voix fut tire du niant. 

Qu il parle, & dans Finflant PUnivers va rentrer 
Dans les immenſitts de Fefſpace & du vide ; 

A il parle, PUniners repaſſe en un clind ail 

Des abimes du rien dans les plaines de Pere. 


He knows diſtinctly what is yet to come. 
His ear is fill'd with ſounds as yet unform'd. 
Sov'reign of all, he aſks no bended knee. 
Immortal Judge, he needs no written law. 
By the eternal fullneſs of his foreſight, 

As with a ready pencil, he has trac'd 

The infant-features in the mother's womb. 
By him conducted through his bright career, 
Safely the ſun journeys from eaſt to weſt. 
He ſows the flinty boſoms of the halls 

With the rich ruby, and the ſapphire blue. 
Two drops of water, in his plaſtic hand, 
Take diffrent forms, as ſuit his high beheſt; 


. This 
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This breathes a man; that, ſinking to the deep, 
Rounds in its 00zy bed an orient pearl. 

Creation at his bidding roſe to light, 

And ſhall, if he commands, again retire 

Back to th' immenſe vacuity of ſpace ; 

Or if he ſpeaks, lo! quicker than the word, 
Th' obedient univerſe once more ſtarts forth, 
From deepeſt chaos, to the realms of being. 


If the belles lettres were thus cultivated on the banks 
of the Tygris and Euphrates, it is a certain proof that 
the other arts which miniſter to our pleaſures were like- 
wiſe very well known. The ſuperfluities of life follow 
only after the knowledge of the neceſſaries: but this 
was till wanting almoſt throughout Europe. What did 
they know in Germany, France, England, Spain, and 
the northern parts of Lombardy ? Nothing but barba- 
rous and feudal cuſtoms equally tumultuous and un- 
certain, duels, tournaments, ſcholaſtic divinity, and 
magic. 

They ſill celebrated in ſeveral churches the feſtival 
of the aſs, and that of the innocents and fools. An aſs 
was brought before the altar, and the people ſung the 
following. anthem to him: Amen, Amen, Afine ; 
eh, ch, eh, Mr. Ais! eh, eh, eh, Mr. Aſs.” A com- 
pany of fools marched at the head of every 12 
in plaited gowns, hung round with bells and baubles ; 
and this faſhion is ſtill kept up in ſome towns of the 
Low Countries, and in Germany. As to our northern 
nations, all their literature conſiſted in certain farces, 
written and exhibited in the yulgar tongue, with 
the titles of the Fooliſh Mother, the Prince of Fools, &c. 

Nothing was to be heard, but ſtories of revelation, 

ople poſſeſſed by evil ſpirits and faſcinations : and to 
uch lengths did the prejudices of thoſe times carry 
men, that Philip III's queen being accuſed of adultery, 
the king her huſband ſent to conſult a beguine , to 
know whether his wife was guilty or innocent. The 
children of Philip the Fair entered into an aſſociation in 

; writing, 


® Beguines, a ſort of nuns. 
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writing, by which they engaged mutually to defend 
each other againſt any one who ſhould attempt to de- 
ſtroy them by magic. There was a decree of parlia- 
ment, condemning a woman to be burnt for a witch, 
who was accuſed of having entered into compact with 
the devil, in favour of Robert of Artois. The difordcr 
of Charles VI. was attributed to magic, and a ſuppoicd 
conjurer was ſent for to cure him. The princes of 
Glouceſter in England, was condemned to do penance in 
the porch of St. Paul's church; and a baronels f of the 
ſame kingdom, her ſuppoſed accomplice, was burnt alive 
for a witch. 

If the moſt confiderable perſonages of the kingdoms 
of Europe fell victims to theſe cruelties, which were 
the offspring of credulity, we may eaſily ſuppoſe what 
— perſons were ſubject to. But theſe were ſlight 
evils. 

In Germany, France, Spain, and even in Italy, ex- 
eept in the large, trading cities, they were entirely deſti- 
tute of any form of civil government: the walled towns 
in Germany and France were all ſacked during the civil 
wars: the Greek empire was over-run by the Turks: 
Spain was ſtill divided between the Chriſtians and the 
Mahometan Moors, and each fide was frequently torn in 
pieces by its own inteſtine commotions. At length in 
the reign of Philip of Valois, Edward III. Lewis of 
Bavaria, and pope Clement VI. a general plague ſwept 
away thoſe who had eſcaped the ſword and the miſeries 
of their country. 

Immediately preceding theſe times of the fourteenth 
century, our Europe was, as we have already ſeen, depo- 
pulated and impoveriſhed by the cruſades. If we go 
Pack from theſe cruſades to the times, which followed 
after the death of Charlemagne, we ſhall find them not 
leſs unhappy, and ſtill more ignorant. The compariſon 


of 


+ This baroneſs was no other than Margery Gurdemain, called 
by Speed, in his chronicle, a witch of Ey in Suffolk, who was 
burned in Smithfield, This affair, however, ought not to be im- 
puted to the ſuperſtition of the age, but to the malice of the duke of 
Cloceſter's enemies. ‚ 
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of thoſe ages with our own ſhould fill us with a due 
ſenſe of the happineſs we now enjoy, notwithſtanding 
the almoſt invincible propenſity we have to admire, and 
praiſe the paſt at the expence of the preſent. 

But we muſt not believe that all was alike favage. 
There were ſeveral great examples of virtue in all ſtati- 
ons, on the throne, and in the cloifter, among the ſwordſ- 
men and with the prieſts. But neither a St. Lewis nor 
a St. Ferdinand could heal the wounds of human-kind. 
The long diſpute between the emperors and the popes, 
the obſtinate ſtand made by the Roman liberty, againſt 
the power of the German Cæſars, and that of the Ro- 
man pontiffs, the frequent ſchiſms, and at length the 
great ſchiſm of the Weſt, would not permit thoſe popes, 
elected in the midſt of tumults, to exerciſe thoſe virtues 
which more happy and peaceable times might have pro- 
bably inſpired them with ; and indeed might it not be 
pothble for the general depravity of manners to extend 
its influence even to them? Every man is formed by the 
age he lives in, and few are there who can riſe above 
the manners of the times. The wicked actions which 
many of the popes were drawn to commit, and the 
ſcandalous lives they led upon the authority of general 
example, are things which can never be buried in 
oblivion. But of what ſervice is it to ſet forth their vices 
and their diſaſters? To ſhew how happy Rome has 
been, fince decency and tranquillity have reigned within 
her walls; and what more defirable fruit can we reap 
from all the viciſſitudes we meet with in this general 
hiſtory than the conviction, that every nation has always 
been unhappy, till the laws and the legiſlative power 
were eſtabliſhed by univerſal conſent. 

In like manner as ſome few monarchs and pontiffa, 
worthy of better times, could not ſtop the general tor- 
rent of diſorder; ſo neither could a few fine geniuſes 
born in the darkneſs of the northern nations, allure to 
thoſe climates the arts and ſciences. = 

Charles V. king of France, who made a collection of 
above nine hundred volumes, at leaſt a century before 
the Vatican library was founded by Nicholas V. in vain 
endeavoured to encourage learning in his kingdom. 

| L 5 I The 
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The ſoil was not yet prepared for bearing thoſe exotic 
fruits. There has been a collection of ſome of the 
wretched productions of thoſe times: this is like colle&- 
ing a heap of flints from the rubbiſh of an old houſe, 
when we are ſurrounded by beautiful palaces. Charles 
was obliged to ſend to Piſa for an aſtrologer ; and 
Catherine, the daughter of this aſtrologer, who wrote 


in French, pretends that Charles expreſſed himſelf thus: 


„While learning is honoured in this kingdom, it will 
continue to flouriſh.” But learning was unknown, and 
taſte yet more ſo; the French having only the advantage 
of a more ſhewy outſide than other nations. 

When Charles of Valois, brother to Philip the Fair, 
went into Italy, the inhabitants of Lombardy, and even 
thoſe of Tuſcany, took the faſhions of the French. 
Theſe were rather extravagancies than faſhions. The 
coat was laced behind in the ſame manner as the wo- 
men's ſtays now are, with large hanging-down ſleeves, 
and a riding cloak that trailed upon the ground. The 
French gentlemen, however, gave a certain grace to 
this odd kind of maſquerade, and juſtified what Frede- 
ric II. had faid, Plaz me el cavalier Francez It 
would, however, have been much better for France, had 
they underſtood more of —_ diſcipline ; the king- 
dom wonld not then have fallen a prey to a foreign 
power, as it did under the reign of Philip of Valois, 
— and Charles VI. But how happened it, that the 

ngliſh were ſo much better veried in martial diſcipline 
than their neighbours ? Probably becauſe, that being 
frequently obliged to fight at a diſtance from their own 
country, they found they ſtood in greater nged of ſuch 
knowledge; or rather becauſe they have a more coo! 
and deliberate courage. | 
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Infranchiſements, Privileges of Towns, general 
Eſtates. 


—— 


ROM the general anarchy of Europe, and the 

numberleſs diſaſters in which it was involved, 
aroſe the ineſtimable bleſſing of liberty, which has gra- 
dually made the imperial and other cities rich and 
flouriſhing. 

You may already have obſerved, that in the begin- 
ning of the feudal anarchy the cities were almoſt all 
peopled with bondmen rather than citizens, as is till - | 
the caſe in Poland, where there are not above three or 19 
four cities which have the liberty of holding lands; and oy 
the inhabitants all belong to their lord, who has power 1 
of life and dæath over them. It was the ſame in — 
and Germany. The emperors began by granting in- 
franchiſements to ſeveral cities; and as early as the thir- 
teenth century, the cities joined together for their com- 
mon defence againſt the lords of caſtles, who lived upon 

lunder. 
: Lewis the Fat, of France, followed this example in 
the places within his domains, in order to weaken the 
lords who were up in arms againſt him. The lords 
themſelves ſold freedom, to the {mall towns which were 
in their demeſnes, for money to ſupport the honour of 
chivalry in the holy land. 

At length, in 1167, pope Alexander III. declared in 
the name af a council, That all chriſtians ought to be 
exempt from ſervitude.” 'This law is alone ſufficient to 
render his memory. dear to the people of all nations ; 
as his endeavours to maintain the liberty of Italy ought 
to make his name precious to the Italians. 

It was in virtue of this law, that a long time after- 
wards king Lewis Hutin declared in his charters, that 
all the bondmen then remaining in France ſhould be 

. free; 
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free; Becauſe, ſays he, it is the kingdom of the 
Franks.” He made them indeed pay for this freedom; 
but could ſuch a bleſſing be bought too dear? 

Nevertheleſs, mankind were reinſtated but by de- 

es, and with great difficulty, in their natural rights, 

wis Hatin could not oblige the lords his vaſſals to do 
that for the ſubjects of their demeſnes, which he had 
done for his. The huſbandmen, and even the burgher: 
remained for a long time a powerful body of men, 
wholly attached to tillage, as they ftill are in many pro- 
vinces in Germany: and it was not till the reign of 
Charles VII. that ſervitude was entirely aboliſhed in 
France, by the weakening of the power of the lords. 
The Engliſh contributed greatly to this happy change, 
by bringing over with them that ſpirit of freedom which 
is their diſtinguiſhing character *. 

Even before the time of Lewis Hutin, the kings of 
France had ennobled ſome citizens. Philip the Bold, 
ſon to St. Lewis, ennobled Raoul, commonly called 
Raoul the Goldſmith ; not from his being an artificer, 
for then his nobility would have been ridiculous, but a. 
being the of the king's money; for caſh- keeper: 
were generally called goldimiths, as they ſtill are in 
London, where they have retained many of the anticn: 
cuſtoms of France. 

The corporations of towns were firſt admitted in 
France into the general aſſembly of the eftates by Philip 
the Fair, in 1301: theſe aſſemblies then held the place 
of the antient parliaments of the nation, formerly com- 
poſed of lords and prelates. The third cſtate gave thei: 
advice in the form of a petition, which was preſented 
upon the knee; and the cuſtom is ſtill kept up for the 
third eſtate to addreſs the king on one knee, in the ſamc 
manner as the lawyers do at a bed of juſtice. The fi: it 
general aſſembly of the eſtates was held to oppoſe the 
pretenſions of pope Boniface VIII. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged that it was a melancholy circumſtance for human 


nature, 


In that reign the people of England themſelves were little bettet 
than ſlaves: the barons only were free. 
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nature, that there were but two orders in the ſtate, the 
one compoſed of the lords of fiefs, who did not make 
the five thouſandth part of the nation ; and the other of 
the clergy, who were till an inferior number, and who 
from the nature of their holy inſtitution were deftined 
to a ſuperior function, entirely foreign to temporal mat- 
ters. The body of the nation had been all along rec- 
koned for nothing. This was one of the true cauſes of 
the languid ſtate of the kingdom of France, by ſuppreſs- 
ing of all induſtry. Had the body of the ſtate in Eng- 
land and Holland been compoſed only of ſecular and 
ecclefiaſtical barons, thoſe people would never, during 
the war in 1701, have held the balance of Europe in 
their own hands. 

Philip the Fair, who has been reproached for his mal- 

ractices with reſpect to the coin, his perſecution of the 
{nights templars, and perhaps a too bitter animoſity ro 
pope Boniface VIIT. and his memory, did great ſervice 
to the nation, in calling the third eſtate to the general 
aſſemblies of France. 

The houſe of commons in England began to be for- 
med about this time, and grew into great credit in 1300. 
Thus the chaos of government began to be cleared up, al- 
moſt every where, by the very misfortunes which the 
feudal government had every where occaſioned. But 
although the pu_ thus reſumed their liberties, and the 
enjoyment of ſo many privileges, it was a conſiderable 
time before they were able to emerge from the barba- 
riſm and brutality to which they had been reduced, and 
which is the conſequence of a long ſtate of ſlavery. 
They were now indeed free, and were looked upon 
as men; but ftill they became neither more civilized 
nor more induſtrious. The bloody wars of Edward III. 
and Henry V. grnges the people of France into a 
ſtate worſe than ſlavery ; and they did not begin to re. 
cover themſelves again till the reign of Charles VII. 
The Engliſh people were not much happier after the 
death of Henry V. Thoſe in Germany were in a better 
fituation during the reigns of the emperors Winceſlaus 
and Sigiſmund, becauſe the imperial cities had. then ac- 
quired a degree of credit and power. 
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CHAP. LXXI. 


Of TAx ES Core. 


HE third eſtate was of no other uſe in the ge- 

neral aſſembly of the eſtates, held by Philip of 
Valois, in 1345, than to give its conſent to he firſt im- 
poſition of aids and gabelles : but it is certain, that if the 
eſtates had been aſſembled more frequently in France, 
they would have acquired more authority ; for under 
the adminiſtration of this ſame Philip of Valois, which 
became odious, by the bad ſtate of the coin, and greatly 
diſcredited by its misfortunes, the eſtates in 1355 ot 
themſelves appointed commiſſioners from the three or- 
ders to collect the monies they had granted the king. 
Thoſe, who give what they pleaſe, and as they pleaſe, 
are certain] in the ſovereign authority. It Was 
for this reaſon that the kings convoked theſe aſſemblies 
as ſeldom as poſſible, and only when they could not diſ- 
penſe with it. Thus from the nation being ſo little ac- 
cuſtomed to examine into its wants, its reſources, and its 
ſtrength, the general eſtates were wanting in that ſpirit 
of connection, and the knowledge of buſineſs which 
ſettled and regular bodies have. Being called together 
only at long intervals, they were obliged to enquire of 
— other concerning the laws and cuſtoms, inſtead of 

ding to ſettle them; and were in a continual ſtate 
of ſurprize and uncertainty. The parliaments of Eng- 
land have taken greater prerogatives to themſelves, and 
have eſtabliſhed and maintained themſelves in the right 
of being the natural repreſentatives of the nation, This 
alone may ſhew us the difference between the two peo- 
ple: both ſer out upon the ſame principles, and yet the 
torm of their government 1s now entirely different. At 
that time it was exactly the ſame. The eſtates of Arra- 


gon, thoſe of Hungary, and the German diets have like- 


wiſe very great privileges, 
| The 
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Taxzs and Coins. 


The general ſtates of France, or rather of that 
France, which fought for the lawful — harle 
VII. againſt the uſurper Henry V. generouſly granted 
their royal maſter a general tax in 1426, in the very 
height of the war, and in a time of great ſcarcity, when 
they were apprehenſive that the lands muſt have lain un- 
cultivated for want of men. This tax has ſince become 
perpetual. The kings before them were wont to live 
upon their own demeſnes : but Charles VII. had loſt 
almoſt all his; and had it not been for the brave war- 
riors who ſacrificed themſelves for him and for their 
country, and for his conſtable the count de Richemont, 


by whom he was wholly directed, he muſt have been loſt 
himſelf. | 


Soon afterwards the huſbandmen, who had hitherto 
paid taxes to their lords, whoſe bondmen they were, 
now paid this tribute only to the king, whoſe ſubjects 
they were ; not but that the kings of France had, even 
before the time of St. Lewis, raid taxes in the lands 
belonging to the royal patrimony. We know of the tax 

bread and wine paid at firſt in kind, and afterwards 
in money. The French term taille, (or tax) came from 
the cuſtom the collectors had of marking upon a ſmall 
wooden tally the ſums paid by the perſons aſſeſſed; for 
very few of the common people knew how to write. 
The very cuſtoms of the towns were not in writing; 
and this ſame Charles VII. was the firſt who ordered 
them to be enrolled in. 1454, when he had reſtored peace 
and a police to his Te.” 4-4 of which it had been fo 
long deprived, and when ſo long a ſeries of misfortunes 
had given riſe to a new form of government. 

Here then I conſider in general the fate of the people 
rather than the revolutions of kingdoms. Mankind 
ſhould be the chief object of our attention in hiſtory ; 
and here it is that every writer ought to ſay homo ſum : 

but moſt of our hiſtorians have buſied themſelves rather 
in deſcriptions of battles. 

There was yet another thing which diſturbed the pub- 
lic order and tranquillity of Europe, and injured the for- 
tunes of private families; this was the adulteration of 
the coin. Every lord coined money, and changed at 


pleaſure 


* 
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pleaſure the nominal value and weight; thus doing him. 
ſelf a laſting prejudice for the ſake of a temporary ad- 
vantage. The neceſſity of the times had obliged the 
kings to ſet this fatal example. I have already remark. 
ed, that the gold ſpecie of one part of Europe, and eſpe- 
cially of France, had been ſwallowed up in Aſia and 
Africa in the unfortunate projects of the cruſades. I: 
was neceſſary therefore in a time of need to increaſe the 
numerical value of the money. In the time of Charles 
V. after he had reduced his kingdom to obedience, thc 
livre was worth ſeven numerical livres; under Chile. 
magne it was of the real weight of one pound. Th: 
livre of Charles V. then was in fact but the ſeventh par: 
of the old livre ; therefore the income of a family which 
conſiſted in rent-charge, an infeoffment, or dues payable 
in filver, was by this means reduced to the feventh par: 
of its original value. ö 

We may judge from a ſtill more ſtriking example ot 
the ſmall quantity of money that was circulating in ſuc} 
a kingdom as France. This ſame Charles V. declared 
the children of France entitled to an appenage of twelve 
thouſand livres per amn. Theſe twelve thouſand livres 
are worth at preſent no more than twenty-four thouſand 
livres. How poor a proviſion for a king's ſon ! The 


| ſcarcity of ſpecie was equally great in Germany, Spain, 


and En a 

King Edward III. was the firſt who ſtruck gold coir. 
Let it be conſidered that the. Romans had no gold coin 
till fix hundred and fifty years after the founding of their 
republic. 

The whole revenues of Henry V. did not amount to 
more than fifty-fix thouſand pounds ſterling, which is 
about twelve hundred thouſand livres of the preſent 
French currency ; yet with this trifling reſource did he 
attempt the conqueſt of France. Nay, after the battle 
of Agincourt he was obliged to return to England to bur- 
row money of the city of London, and to put every thing 
in pledge to raiſe ſupplies for carrying on the war. And 
in fact, his conqueſts were made rather with the ſwors 
than with money. 
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In Sweden there was in thoſe times no other money 
than what was made of iron or copper. There was but 
a very ſmall quantity of filver in Denmark, and that 
was brought into the country by the trade carried on 
with Labec. 

In this general ſcarcity of money, which was ſeverely 
felt in France after the eruſades, king Philip the Fair 
not only raiſed the fiftitious and ideal price of ſpecie, 
but he alſo cauſed a quantity of bad money to be coin- 
ed, in which was mixed an over-proportion of alloy. In 
a word, it was a kind of counterfeit coin; and theſe 
proceedings raiſed ſeditions among the people, which 
rendered the nation very unhappy. Philip of Valois 
went {till farther than Philip the Fair; for he made the 
officers of his mint ſwear upon the goſpels to keep the 
ſecret, and enjoined them by an ordinance to impoſe 
upon the merchants, * And in ſuch manner that they 
may not diſcover that there is any alteration in the 
weight.” Theſe are his own words. But how could he 
flatter himſelf that this piece of injuſtice would remain 
concealed ? and what times were thoſe in which they 
were forced to have recourſe to ſuch artifices ! times in 
which almoſt all the lords of fiefs fince the reign of 
St. Lewis, bad followed the ſame practices, for which 
Philip the Fair, and Philip of Valois were ſo much 
blamed. The French lords ſold the king their right 
of coinage ; but thoſe in Germany have ſtill pre- 
ſerved theirs : this has ſometimes given riſe to great 
abuſes, but not ſo univerſal nor fatal as thoſe in 
France. 


c H A P. LXXII 


Of the Pa&LIamMEenxrT, till the Reign of 
_ CuaarnLEes VII. 


HILIP the Fair, who was the cauſe of ſo many 
evils, by adulterating the good coin of St. Lewis, 
did the ſtate great ſervice in calling to the general afſem- 

| | bly 
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bly of the nation the citizens, who are in fact the body 
of the nation ; nor did he procure it a leſs advantage by 
inſtituting a ſovereign court of judicature to be held at 
Paris under the name of parliament. 


What has been hitherto wrote concerning the origin 


and nature of the parliament of Paris, affords but very 


confuſed ideas of the matter ; becauſe the change of old 
cuſtoms into new, is very apt to eſcape the attention. 
One writer will have it, that the courts of inqueſts and 
requeſts exactly repreſent the courts held by the antient 
conquerors of Gaul. Another pretends, that the ”" 
ment derives its right of judicature wholly from the an- 
uent peers, who were the judges of the nation ; and that 
the parliament is called the court of peers. 

Thus much is certain, that there happened a very 
great change in the French government, under Philip 
the Fair, at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
it, The great feudal and ariſtocratic form of govern- 
ment was gradually undermined in the royal demeſnes. 
2d. Philip the Fair almoſt at the ſame time erected what 
we call the parliaments of Paris, Toulouſe, and Nor- 
mandy, and the extraordinary courts of Troyes as courts 
of jultice. 3d. The parliament of Paris became the 
moſt conſiderable on account of its large extent of 
diſtrict. 4th. Philip the Fair fixed its ſeat at Paris. And 
5thly, it was made a perpetual court by Philip the Long, 
and became the truſtee and interpreter of the old and 
new laws, the guardian of the rights of the crown, and 
the great oracle of the nation. 

The king's privy council, the general eſtates, and the 
parliament, were three very different things. The ge- 
ncral eſtates were really and truly the antient parliament 
of the whole nation ; to which were added the deputics 
of the commons. 

The king's privy council was compoſed of ſuch great 
officers of the ſtate as he pleafed to admit, and parti- 
cularly of the peers of the kingdom, who were all prin- 
ces of the blood. And the court of juſtice, known by 
the name of parliament, now fixed at Paris, was at firſt 
compoſed of hiſhops and knights, aſſiſted by others ” 
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the profeſſed and lay clergy, who had a knowledge of 


civil matters. 

The peers had doubtleſs a right to fit in that court, as 
being the original judges of the nation : but even ſuppoſ- 
ing them not to have this right, it would be no leſs a 
high court of judicature: in the ſame manner as the 
imperial chamber in Germany is an high court, although 
neither the electors nor the other princes of the empire 
ever aſſiſted at it; and as the council of Caſtile is ſtill a 
ſupreme court, although the grandees of Spain have not 

the privilege of a ſcat therein. 

The parliament is not the ſame with the antient aſ- 
ſemblies, held in the ficlds in the months of March and 
May, although it ſtill retains the ſame name. The peers 
had indeed a right to aſſiſt at thoſe aſſemblies ; but theſe 

were not, as in England, the only nobles of the 
ingdom. They were princes who held their honours 
from the crown; and when any new peers were to be 
made, they could only be taken from amongſt theſe 
princes. Champagne having ceaſed to be a , 
when Philip the Fair got it m dowry with his wife, he 
erected Brittany and Artois into peerages. Now the 
ſovereigns of theſe ſtates certainly never came to try 
cauſes in the parliament of Paris, although many of the 
biſhops did. This new parliament at its firſt inſtitution 
met four times a year. The members of this court were 
frequently changed, and were paid out of the king's 
treaſury for the ſeats they veal 

Theſe parliaments were called fovereign courts, and 
the preſident was ſtiled the ſovereign of the body, which 
ſigniſies no more than the head or chief, as may be 

roved by the very words of an ordinance made by 
hilip the Fair, viz. © That no maſter ſhall preſume 
to abſent himſelf from the court without the permiſſion 
of his ſovereign.” I muſt here likewiſe obſerve, that no 
one was permitted to plead by proxy, but was to ap- 
pear before the court in perſon, unleſs the king's expreſs 
diſpenſation was firſt obtained. 
the prelates had preſerved their right of aſſiſting at 
the fittings of this perpetual aſſembly, it would then 
have become a perpetual aſſembly of general * 
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The biſhops were excluded from this aſſembly by Philip 
the Long, in 1320. At firſt they preſided in the par- 
liament, and took place of the chancellor. The firſt 
layman, who ſat as preſident in this court, by order 
from the king, in 1320, was a count of Boulogne. 
The gentlemen of the -law had only the title of coun- 
ſcllors till the year 1350. After that, when the civi- 
lians became preſidents, they wore the knights mantle, 
had the privileges of nobility, and were frequently 
ſtiled chevaliers 2s hoix, or knights at law. But the 
nobles by name and arms always affected to ſhew a 
contempt for this pacific body of nobility. The deſcen- 
dants of profeſſors of the law are to this day excluded 
from a ſeat in the chapters of Germany. It is a relic 
of ancient barbarity to annex a contemptuous idea t9 
the moſt noble function of humanity, that of diſtribut- 
ing juſtice. . | 

It was in this perpetual parliament, which fat at 
Paris in St. Lewis's palace, that Charles VI. held, on 
the twenty-third of December 1420, that famous bed 
of juſtice, at which the king of England Henry V. was 
8 whom on that occafion, Charles ſtiled his well - 

oved fon Henry V. hereditary regent of the king- 
dom ; and at the ſame time the king's own fon was 
called Charles, tiling himſelf the dauphin ; and all the 
accomplices in the murder of John the Fearleſs, duke of 
Burgundy, were declared guilty of high treaſon, and 
deprived of all right of inhe:itance, which was in fact 
condemning the dauphin without naming him. 

But what is ſtill more, it is affirmed that in the re- 
giſters of parliament, in the year 1420 there is an entry, 
importing that the dauphin, (afterwards Charles VII.) 

ving been previouſly ſummoned three times by found 
of trumpet to ſurrender himſelf in the month of January, 
had been condemned for contumacy, and adjudged to 
perpetual exile, from which ſentence, s the re- 
giſter. He appealed to God and his ſword.“ If 
this regiſter is authentic, there was an interval of almoſt 
a year between this ſentence and the holding of the bed 
of juſtice, which aftewards confirmed but toa ftrong!y 
this fatal decree, It is, however, not at all — 
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that they iſſued ſuch an arret ; for Philip duke of Bur- 

undy, ſon to the murdered duke, was all powerful in 
Paris, and the dauphin's mother was become an impla- 
cable enemy to her own ſon ; the king had loſt his rea- 
ſon, and was in the hand of ſtrangers; and, in ſhort, 
the dauphin had puniſhed one crime by another fill 
more horrible; for he had cauſed his relation, John of 


Burgundy to be aſlaiſinated in his own preſence, after 


having drawn him thither upon the faith of the moſt 
ſolemn oaths. We ſhould likewiſe conſider what the tem- 

of the times then were. This ſame Henry V. king of 
ä and regent of France, had been impriſoned at 
London, while prince of Wales, by the ſole authority of 
a com mon judge, whom he had ſtruck in open court while 
in the execution of his office. 

This century likewiſe furniſhes us with another 
ſhocking inſtance ot juſtice, carried even to a degree of 
horror. A ban of Croatia condemned Elizabeth queen 
regent of Hungary to be drowned; for being concerned 
in the murder of Charles de Durazzo, king of Naples. 

The ſentence of the parliament againſt the dauphin 
was of another kind; it was only an inſtrument acting 
under a ſuperior power. They did not proceed againſt 
John duke of Burgundy till he aflaſſinated the duke of 
Orleans, and then it was only to revenge the murder of 
a murderer. 

In reading the deplorable hiſtory of thoſe times, we 
are to recollect, that after the famous treaty of Troyes, 
which gave the kindom of France to Henry V. of Eng- 
land, there were two parliaments in the kingdom aſ- 
ſembled at the ſame time, as again happened near three 
hundred years afterwards in the time of the league; 
but during the ſubverſion of the government under 
Charles VI. there were two kings, two queens, two 
parliaments, two univerſities of Paris, and each fide had 
its marechals and great officers ot ſtate. 

I muſt oblcrve furthermore, that in theſe times, when 
er of the kingdom was to be tried, the king was 
obliged to preſide in perſon at the trial. Charles VII. 
in the laſt year of his reign, did in compliance with 
this cuſtorn ſit as preſident of the judges, who condemned 
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the duke of Alengon ; a cuſtom whieh afterwards came 
to be looked upon as derogatory to juſtice and the 
royal dignity, fince the preſence of the ſovereign might 
ſeem to influence the votes; and that in a criminal 
affair, that preſence, which ought only to be the dil. 
penſer of grace and favours, might be obliged to be. 
come the inflitor of puniſhments. 

Laſtly, I ſhall remark, that in the trial of a peer, 
it was neceſſary, that the whole body of peers ſhould 
be aſſembled, as being his natural judges. To theſe 
Charles VII. in the affair of the duke of Ale , ad- 
ded the great officers of the crown. He did ftill more ; 
for he admitted into this afſembly the treaſurers of 
France, and the lay-deputics of the parliament. Thus 
do all things change; and the hiſtory of cuſtoms, laws 
and privileges, is in many countries, and eſpecially in 
France, only a moving picture. 

It is therefore an 15 project, and an ungrateful 
taſk, to endeavour to refer every thing to antient cuſ- 
toms, or to fix that wheel which time is eternally 
whirling round with an irrefiſtible motion. To what 
zra muſt we go back? To that when the word parlia- 
ment fenified a an aſſembly of the leaders of the Franks, 
who met together on the firſt of March, to ſettle 
the diviſion of ſpoils? Or to that in which all the 
biſhops had a right to fit in a court of juſtice, known alſo 
by the name of parliament ? Or to the times when the 
barons held the commons in a ſtate of ſlavery? To 
what age, I fay, or what laws, muſt we go back? 
What cuſtom muſt we abide by? A citizen of Rome 
might, with as great certainty, aſk the pope for the 
ſame conſuls, the ſame tribunes, the ſame ſenate, and 
the ſame comitiz ; nay, for the very ſelf-ſame form of 
government which prevailed in the antient Roman re- 
public ; or a citizen of Athens demand of the ſultan 
the ancient Areopagus, and aſſemblies of the people. 
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C H A P. LXXIIL 


Of the Councit of Basrit, held in the Time of 
CHARLES VII. | 


HAT the general eſtates are to kings, ſuch 
are councils to the popes: but thoſe things 
which have the neareſt reſemblance with each other 
frequently differ the moſt. In thoſe monarchies where 
the republican ſpirit was the moſt prevalent, the eſ- 
tates never thought themſelves ſuperior to their kings; 
although they may have depoſed them in a time of ur- 
gent neceſſity and diſorder. The electors, who depoſed 
the emperor Winceſlaus, never looked upon themſelves 
as ſuperior to an emperor in poſſeiſion of the royal au- 
thority. The Cortes of Arragon told the king whom 
elected, Nos que valemos tanto como vos, y que 
os mas que vos“: but when the king was 
crowned, they no longer expreſſed themſelves in that 
manner, nor pretended to be ſuperior to the perſon, 
whom they had made maſter over them f. 

But it is not the ſame with an aſſembly of biſhops of 
a-number of churches equally independent, as it is 
with the body of a monarchical ſtate. This body has a 
ſovereign, and the churches have only one chief metro- 
politan. But matters of religion, and the doctrine and 
diſcipline of the church, can never be ſubject to the 
deciſion of a fingle perſon, in contradiction to the 
whole world beſides. The councils therefore are ſupe- 
rior to the popes, in the ſame ſenſe as the opinions of a 
thouſand 


i. e. We who are as good as yourſelf, and can do more than 
you. See Chap. LIL. Vol. II. 

+ The ftates, as repreſentatives of, and truftees for the people, 
can never exert more power than is veſted in them by their con- 
ſtituents, and this is always limited to the preſervation of the pre- 
ſent Miſtitution. But in caſes of emergency, ſhould it ever be- 
come neceſſary to ſacrifice the prince to the preſervation of the 
community, *. nation muſt go back to the firſt principles of ſo- 
ciety, and the majority of individuats concur in his depoſition, 
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thouſand perſons ought to be deemed ſuperior to that 
of a ſingle one. It remains then to know, whether theſe 
councils have the ſame right of depoſing the head of 
the church, as the diets of Poland and the electors of 
the Germanic empire have of depoſing their ſovereign. 

This is one of thoſe queſtions which is to be deci- 
ded only by the argument 2 fortiori. If, on the one 
hand, a ſimple provincial ſynod has a power of diveſt- 
ing a common biſhop of his dignities; by a much 
ſtronger reaſon can the aſſembly of the whole chriſtian 
world degrade the biſhop of Rome. But again, on the 
other hand, this biſhop is a ſovereign prince, and did 
not receive his dignity from a council : how then can 
the council pretend to take it from him, eſpecially if 
his own ſubjects are ſatisfied with his adminiſtration ? 
It would be in vain for all the biſhops of the world to 
depoſe from his epiicopal function an eccleſiaſtical elec- 
tor, with whom the empire and his own electorate 
were ſatisfied : he would ſtill continue to be an elector, 
and enjoy all his rights as ſuch ; juſt as a king, excom- 
municated by eccleſiaſtical cenſure, would, it maſter in 
his kingdom, continue to be the ſovereign of that king- 
dom 


The council of Conſtance depoſed the ſovereign of 
Rome ; becauſe the people of Rome neither would nor 
could oppoſe its proceedings. The council of Baſil, 
which pretended ten years afterwards to follow the 
fame example, gave a proof how little example is to 
be relied upon, and how greatly affairs, which are 
ſeemingly alike, may differ; and alſo that what may 
be a great and exemplaty boldneſs at one time, may 
appear raſh and weak at another. 

The council of Baſil was only a prolongation of 
ſeveral others, proclaimed by pope Martin V. at diffe- 
rent times, at Pavia and at Sienna. But as ſoon as pope 
Eugenius IV. was elected, in 1431, the fathers began, 
by declaring, that the pope had neither the right of 
diſſolving their aſſembly, nor yet of removing its ſeat; 
and that he was ſubject to them, under pain of puniſh- 
ment. Pope Eugenius immediately, upon this decla- 
ration, — ok the council to be diſſolved. There 
ſeems 
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ſeems to have been more zeal than prudence in this pre- 
cipitate ſtep taken by the fathers, and a zeal that might 
have had fatal conſequences. 

The emperor Sigiſmund, who was then reigning, 
was not maſter of the perſon of Eugenius, as he had 
been of that of John XXIII. He therefore kept fair at 
once with both pope and council. This ſcandalous 
buſineſs was for a long time confined to negotiations, in 
which both the whole eaſtern and weſtern churches 
were made parties. The Greek empire was no longer 
in a condition to make head againſt the Turk, without 
the aſſiſtance of the Latin princes. It was neceſſary 
therefore for the Greek church, if it was deſirous of 
obtaining this weak ſupport, to ſubmit to that of Rome; 
but it was far from entertaining ſuch a thought; and 
the more preſſing the danger grew, the more obſtinate 
were the Greeks. But the emperor John Paleologus, 
who was principally affected by this danger, conſented 
out of ot to that which his clergy refuſed through 
obſtinacy, and was ready to grant every thing, pro- 
vided he might but obtain ſome athſtance. He there- 
fore addreſſed himſelf, at che ſame time, to the po 
and to the council, who each of them diſputed the 
honour of humbling the Greeks. John ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to Baſil, where the pope had ſome partiſans of 
greater abilities than the reit of the fathers. The coun- 
eil had decreed that a ſum of money ſhould be ſent to 
the emperor, with a few galleys to bring him over to 
Italy ; and that he ſhould have reception in the city of 
Baſil. The pope's emiſſaries privately framed another 
decree, by which it was declared, in the name of the 
council, that they would reccive the emperor in Flo- 
rence, whithcr the pope wouid cauſe the aſſembly to 
be removed: they likewiſe found means to open the 
lock of the caſket in which the ſeal of the council was 
kept, with which they ſealed this deerce, to oppoſite 
to the true one made by the council, to which they 
ſigned the names of the fathers. This Italian trick 
ſucceeded; and it was plain, that after this the pope 
_—_ the advantage in every thing over the 
council. | 
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the contrary, was 
artful, and managed the negotiation on his fide 
more addreſs ; he breathed nothing bur brotherly 
and union, and never ſpoke of the Greeks but in 
gentleſt terms. Eugenius was a perſon of great 
he had appeaſed the troubles in Rome, and 
very powerful. He took care to have his 
ready before thoſe of the council. 

or embarked at the pope's expence, taking 
is patriarch, and a few choſen biſhops, who 
were willing to renounce all the tenets of the Greek 
charch for the intereſt of their country. The pope re- 
ceived them at Ferrara; and the emperor and his 
biſhops, in the midſt of their real ſubmiſſion, preſerv- 
ed in ap the imperial majeſty, and the dignity 
of the Greek church. No one of them kiſſed the 
pope's feet; but, after ſome few altercations about the 
flioque proceſſit, which had for a long time been added 
by the church of Rome to the antient homily, the un- 
leavened bread, and the doctrine of purgatory, they con- 
formed to all the Romith tenets. 

The pope now removed his council to Ferrara in 
Florence; and here it was that the deputies of the 
Greek church admitted the doctrine of purgatory. In 
this council it was determined, © that the Holy Ghoſt 
proceeds from the father and the ſon by the production 
of /piration ; that the father communicates the whole of 
his divine eſſence to. the ſon, excepting only his father- 
hood ; and that the productive power is given to the ſon 
from all eternity.” | 
At length the Greek emperor, with his patriarch, 
and almoſt all the other prelates, ſubſcribed at Florence 
to the long diſputed point of the primacy of the biſhop 
of Rome. 

This 
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This union of the Latins and Greeks was indeed 
but tranſitory. The whole Greek church diſowned 
what had been done; but till the pope's victory was 
no leſs glorious, and never had any pontiff before him 
the appearance of enjoying ſo complete a triumph. 

At the very time that he was rendering this eſſential 
ſervice to the Latins, and putting 'an end, as far as in 
him lay, to the ſchiſm between the eaſtern and weſt- 
ern churches, he was by the council of Bafil depoſed 
from the pontificate, and declared © A rebel, 

a fimonift, a ſchiſmatic, a heretic, and guilty 1419 


of 1 

we judge of this council from this decree, it will 
appear no better than a compayy of factious ſpirits : 
but if we conſider the excellent rules for diſcipline 
which it inſtituted, it will then appear an aſſembly of 
the wiſeſt men ; and for this reaſon, that paſſion had no 
part in its regulations, but was confined wholly to the 
d tion of Eugenius. The moſt auguſt body, when 
led away by faction, always commits greater faults than 
a ſingle 22 Charles VII.'s council in France 
adopted the prudent regulations of this council, and re- 
jected that decree which had been dictated by the 
ſpirit of party. 

Theſe were the regulations which ſerved to compoſe 
the pragmatic ſanction, which has been fo long the 
darling of the people of France, that made by St. Lewis 
being no longer in force. The cuſtoms which they had 
vainly attempted to renew in France were utterly abo- 
liſhed by the addreſs of the Romans. They were now 
eſtabliſhed by this famous pragmatic ſanction. The 
eleftions made by the clergy, with the approbation of 
the king, were confirmed; the cuſtom of annates was 
declared fimony, and reſervations and reverſions had in 
execration. But, on the one hand, they never ven- 
tured to do all that they might, and, on the other hand 
they never did what they ought to have done. This 
celebrated law, by which the liberties of the Gallican 
church are ſecured, allows of a final appeal to the pope, 
who in that caſe may depute judges to preſide in all 
eccletaſtical —_ might ealily be compromiſ- 
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ed by the biſhops of the country. This was in ſome 
meaſure acknowledging the pope for maſter: and at the 
ſame time that this pragmatic law confers on him the 
chief of all prerogatives, it forbids him to make an 
more than twenty-four cardinals, with juſt as muc 
reaſon as the pope would have to limit the number of 
dukes and peers of France, and grandees. of Spain. 
Thus the whole is a contradiction. 

The regulations eſtabliſhed by this council alſo gave 
riſe to the Germanic concordate ; but the pragmatic 
law has been aboliſhed in France, and the Germanic 
concordate ſtill continues in force, as indeed all the 
German cuſtoms have done. The election of prelates, 
the inveſtitures of princes, the privileges of towns, 
rights, rank, and order of precedency, are almoſt all 
the ſame as they originally were. On the contrary, 

there are none of the cuſtoms of Charles VII. now re- 
maining in France. | "DO 

The council of Baſil having in vain depoſed a pope, 
who on account of his worth and abilites continued 
to be acknowledged by all Europe, afterwards ſet up in 
oppoſition to him a mere phantom. This was Ama- 
deus VIII. duke of Savoy, who was the firſt of his fami- 
ly who had borne the title of duke, and afterwards 
turned hermit at Ripaille ®, from a motive of devotion 
which Poggio is far from thinking real. Be that as it 
may, his devotion could not hold out againit the temp- 
tation of being made pope. Accordingly he was de- 
clared ſupreme ad | though a layman; but that 
which had occaſioned a violent ſchiſm, and the molt 
bloody wars in the time of Urban VI. now only pro- 
| — þ a few eccleſiaſtical diſputes, bulls, cenſures, mu- 
tual excommunications, — violent invectives: for 28 
the council had called Eugenius ſimoniſt, ſchiſmatic, 
| heretic, and perjured, Eugenius's ſecretary returned the 
abuſe, by ſtiling the fathers fools, madmen, and bar- 
barians; and Amadeus, Cerberus and Antichriſt. In 
fine, in the papacy of Nicholas V. this council diſperſed 

gradually 


A little town in Savoy, now famous for its Carthuſian monaſ- 
tery, built by this Amadeus, when he laid down the papal dignity. 
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gradually of itſelf; and this pope-hermit, duke of Sa- 


voy, contented himſelf with a cardina!'s hat, 
and left the church in its uſual tranquillity. 449 

Upon the whole, this council is a proof how great- 
ly affairs change with the times. The fathers of the 
council of Conſtance condemned John Hus and Jerome 
of Prague to the ſtake, notwithitanding their declarati- 
on of not adhering to the doctrine of Wicklif, and the 
clear explanation they gave of the real preſence, merely 
for perſiſting in the ſentiments of Wickliff relating to 
the church hierarchy and diſcipline. 

The Huffites, in the time of the council of Baſil, 
went much greater lengths than the founders of their 
ſect had done; Procopius, ſurnamed the Shaven, the 
famous general, and ſucceſſor of John Ziſka, came to 
hold a diſputation at this council, at the head of 200 
gentlemen of his party. He maintained, among other 
things, that“ monks were an invention of the devil,” 
and thus he offered to prove it: Can you fay, ſaid 
he, that they were inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt?“ We 
cannot, anſwered Cardinal julian. Well then (re- 

lied Procopius) it 1s clear it muſt have been by the 
evil.“ An argument truly worthy. of a Bohemian 
captain in thoſe days. ZEneas Silviu:s, who was witnefs 


to this ſcene, ſays, that they only anſwered Procopius 


by a general laugh ; the council of Conſtance anſwered 
John Hus and Jerome of Prague by a ſentence of death. 

We have ſeen how low the Greek emperors had 
fallen during this council. They muſt have been ap- 
proaching very near to ruin, when they went like beg- 
gars to Rome to ſue for a feeble ſupport, and ſacrificed 
their religion to obtain it. Accordingly, a few years 
afterwards, they were wholly ſubdued by the Turks, 
who took Conſtantinople. We ſhall now enquire into 
the cauſes and conſequences of this revolution. 


M 3 CHAP. 
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The Fall of the Gazex Emyins. 


HE cruſades in depopulating the Weſt ed 
the breach by which the Turks at length — 
into Conſtantinople ; for the chiefs of theſe expeditions, 
by uſurping the empire of the Eaſt, weakened it, and 
when the Greeks afterwards recovered it from them, it 
was in a mangled and impoveriſhed condition, | 
We muſt not forget that the Greeks recovered their 
_ in the year 1261 ; and that Michael Paleologus 
took it from the Latin uſurpers, to deprive his pupil 
ohn Laſcaris of the crown. We are likewiſe to recol- 
that in thoſe days Charles of Anjou, brother to St. 
Lewis, invaded Naples and Sicily ; and that, had it 
not been for the affair of the Sicilian Veſpers, he would 
have diſputed with the tyrant Paleologus the poſſeſſion 
of Conſtantinople, deſtined to be a prey to uſurpers. 
This Michael Paleologus kept fair with the popes, in 
hopes to avert the ſtorm which threatened him. He 
flattered them with the ſubmiſſion of the Greek church 
but his low politics were not ſufficient to counter- 
balance the ſpirit of party and ſuperſtition which pre- 
vailed in his country; and he made himſelf ſo odious 
by his manner of proceeding, that his own fon Andro- 
nicus, an unhappily bigotted ſchiſmatic, ei- 
i283 ther durſt not, or would not grant him the 
_ rites of 2 —_— | 3 
unha reeks, thou — on 
by the Turks and Latins, were taken up with diſput- 
ing about the transfiguration of Jeſus Chriſt ; one half 
of the empire pretending that light upon mount 
Tabor had been from all eternity, and the other half 
that it had been produced by God, only for the pur- 
poſe of the transfiguration. In the mean time the Turks 
were ſtrengthening themſelves in Aſia Minor, from 
whence they ſoon over-ran Thrace. 
Ottoman, 
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Ottoman, from whom all the Oſmanlis emperory de- 
ſcended, had fixed the ſeat of his empire at Byrſa, in 
Bythinia. Orcan his ſon advanced as far as the bor- 
ders of the Propontis, and the emperor John Cantacu- 
ſenes was glad to give him his daughter in marriage. 
The nuptials were celebrated at Scutari, over-againſt 
Mongo vg - ſoon after which Cantacuſenes, find- 
ing himſelf unable to keep the empire which another 
diſputed with him, retired into a manaſtery. An em- 
peror, father-in-law to a Turkiſh ſultan, and himſelf a 
monk, gave a ſtrong of the fall of the empire. 
The Turks w to paſs into Europe, but were 
prevented for want of ſhipping. Bur ſo deſpicable was 
the condition of the empire at that time, that the Geno- 
eſe, for paying a ſmal! fine, were ſuffered to have poſ- 
{eſon of Galata, which is looked upon as one of the 
ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, and is only ſeparated from it 
by a canal which forms the port. It is ſaid fultan 
Amurath, ſon to this Orcan, engaged the Genoeſe to 
tranſport his ſoldiers to the other fide of the ſtrait. 
The bargain was concluded; and thus, it is faid, did 
che Genocie, fora few thouſand gold beſanta, betray the 
_ empire into the hands of the Infidels ; others ſay, that 
Amurath only made uſe of Genoeſe ſhips: however, 
he paſſed the ftrait with his army, and advanced to 
Adrianopolis, where he fixed his quarters, and 
threatened all Chriſtendom with an invaſion. 1357 
The emperor, John Paleologus, haſtened to 
Rome, where he kiſſed the feet of pope Urban V. ac- 
knowledged his primacy, and humbled himſelf in the 
moſt abje&t manner, for the fake of obtaining, through 
His mediation, thoſe ſuccours which the fituation of 
Europe, and the fatal examples of the cruſades, would 
no longer admit of granting: therefore, after havi 
in vain ftooped to the pope, he returned to crouc 
beneath Amurath. He made a treaty with this ſultan, 
not as a king with a king, but as a fave with his maſ- 
ter, and at once ſerved as a lieutenant and hoſtage to 
the Turkiſh conqueror. And after Amurath 
and this Paleologus had each of them put out 374 
the eyes of his eldeſt ſan, of whom they were alike 


M 4 jealous, 
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jealous, Paleologus gave his ſecond ſon to the ſultan 3 
and this ſon, whoſe name was Manuel, ſerved in the 
army of Amurath againſt the Chriſtians, 

Sultan Amurath was the firſt who gave to the Janiſ- 
ſary militia “, which had been inftituted before, that 
form under which it at preſent ſubſiſts. Being aſſaſſi- 
nated as he was purſuing his victories, he was ſucceed- 
ed by his ſon Bajazet Ilderim, or Bajazet the Thunder- 

bolt. The infamy and humiliation of the 

1389 Greek emperors were now become complete. 

Andronicus, the unhappy ſon of John Pale- 
ologus, whom his father had deprived of his ſight, fled 
to Bajazet, and implored his protection againſt his fa- 
ther, and his brother Manuel. Bajazet gave him four 
thouſand horſe; and the Genoeſe, who were ftill maſ- 
ters of Galata, furniſhed him with men and money. 
Andronicus, thus aſſiſted by the Turks and — 
made himſelf maſter of Conſtantinople, and ſhut his fa- 
ther up in priſon. | 

The father at the end of two years reſumed the throne, 
and built a citadel near Galata, in order to ſtop the 
progreſs of Bajazet, who already began to project the ſiege 
of Conſtantinople. Bajazet upon this commanded him 
to demoliſh the citadel, and admit a Turkiſh cadi into 
the city, as judge of the Turkiſh merchants who were 
ſettled there. This order the emperor complied with, 
In the mean time Bajazet, leaving — © 


® It was in the year 1362, in the reign of this Amurath, alias 
Morid-Can I. that the vizier appointed certain officers at the ftraity 
of Kallipolis to ſeize every fifth captive that ſhould be taken b 
the ſultan's army, in order to conſlitute a body of troops. Th 
being accordingly ſelected to a confiderable number, were ſent to 
- Sheykh Hagi Bektaſh, a Turk, celebrated for his piety and holy 
life, defiring he would give them a banner, and a name, and pray 
for their ſucceſs. For their banner, he beſtowed upon them the 
ſleeve of his gown, denominated them Yengicheri, which fignifies 
New Soldiers; and prayed that their countenances might be ever 
bright, their hands victorious, and their ſwords keen; that their 
ſpears might always hang over the heads of their enemy; and that 
whereſocever they went, they might return with white faces, i. e. 
fortune, Their number is forty thouſand ; and they take 
rank of all the other Turkiſh ſoldiery. 


! 
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hind him, as a ſure prey upon which he could fall again 
at pleaſure, advanced into the midſt of Hungary; there 
he gained a complete victory over the Chriſtian army, 
and thoſe brave French commanded by Sigiſmond, em- 
peror of the Weſt. The French, before the battle, 
put all their Turkiſh priſoners to the ſword ; we are not 
therefore to wonder that Bajazet, after his victory, or- 
dered all the French priſoners he had taken to be like- 
wiſe put to death, they themſelves having ſet him this 
cruel example. He reſerved only five and twenty 
knights from the general ſlaughter, among whom was 
Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, whom Bajazet 
thus beſpoke while he was receiving his ranſom, ©« I 
might oblige thee to ſwear never more to bear arms 
againſt me, but I equally deſpiſe thy oaths and thy 
arms.” 

After this defeat, Manuel, who was become emperor * 
of the city of Conſtantinople, went to the ſeveral courts 
of Europe, to petition for aſſiſtance, as his father had 
formerly done. He came to France ; but he could not 
have applied in a leſs favourable conjuncture for aſſiſt- 
ance — that court: it was during the phrenzy af 
Charles VI. when the kin was involved in num- 
berleſs diſorders. Manuel remained two whole years 
at Paris, while the capital of the Chriſtians in the Eaſt 
was blocked up by the Turks, who at length laid ſiege 
to it in form, and its ruin ſeemed inevitable ; but it 
was put off for ſome time by one of thoſe great events 
which fill the world with confufion. 

The dominion of the Mogul Tartars, of which we 
have already ſeen the origin t, extended from the Volga 
to the frontiers of China, and as far as the river Ganges. 
Tamerlane, one of the princes of theſe Tartars, re- 
prieved Conſtantinople for a time, by turning his arms 


againſt Bajazet. A 
| „ CHAP, 


He had aſcended the imperial throne with the conſent of his 
brother Andronicus, who renounced the pu way of penance 
for having rebelled againſt his father, * : 

+ See Chap. xlviii, Vol. II. ; 
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Of FAMERLANE. 


IMOUR, whom I ſhall call Tamerlane, in con- 
 formity to the general cuſtom, was, according to 
the beſt hiſtorians, deſcended from Gengis-Can by the 
female fide. He was born in the year 1357, in the 
city of Caſh, in the territories of the ancient Sogdiana, 
whither the Greeks formerly penetrated under Alexan- 
der the Great, and ſettled ſome colonies. It is at pre- 
ſent inhabited by the Uſbec Tartars. It begins upon 
the borders of the Gihon or Oxus; which river has its 
ſource in Leſſer Thibet, about ſeven hundred 1 
from the ſource of the Tygris and Euphrates. This is 
the ſame river Gihon which we find mentioned in the 
book of Geneſis. | 

At the mention of the city of Caſh we are ready to 
figure to ourſelves a deiart country. It lies however in 
the ſame climate with Naples and Provence, and in a 
word, is a delightful country, 

At the name of Tamerlane, we are again apt to form 
an idea ef a barbarian, little removed from a brate : 
but let it be remembered, as we have before obſerved, 
that there never was a great conqueror among princes, 
nor in private life any perſon remarkably fortunate, 
without that kind of merit which always meets with 
ſacceſs for its reward. Now Tamerlane muſt undoubt- 
edly have had the greater ſhare of the merit peculiar to 
ambition, who, born without any dominions of his 
own, ſubdued more countries than Alexander, and al- 
moſt as many as Gengis-Can. His firſt conqueſt was 
the city of Balk, the capital of Coraſſan, on the borders 
of Perka. After that he ſubdued the province of Can- 
dahar, and reduced all ancient Perſia; then returning 
back again, he conquered the people of Tranſoxana, 
and next made himſelf maſter of B Bagdat. He went to 
India, which he alſo ſubdued, and took poſſeſſion of 
Delli, which is its capital. We find, that all thoſe, — 

| Ve 
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have made themſelves maſters of Perſia, have in like 
manner conquered or ravaged India. Thus Darius 
Ochus reduced it after many others ; and after him Alex- 
ander, Gengis-Can, and Tamerlane, found it an eaſy 
conqueſt. Shah Nadir in our time only ſhewed him- 
— gave it laws, and brought off immenſe trea- 
ures. 

Tamerlane, after having conquered India, returned 
back and fell upon Syria, whoſe capital city, Damaſ- 
cus, he took. — haſtened back to Bagdat, which 
he had lately conquered, and which now attempted 
to throw off his yoke : he reduced it, and gave it up to 
plunder and the ſword. It is faid, that on this oc] 
above eight hundred thouſand inhabitants were put to 
death. The city was razed to the foundations. In 
theſe countries cities were eaſily deſtroyed, and as eaſily 
rebuilt, the houſes being, as we have elſe where re- 
marked, built only of bricks dried in the fun . In the 
midſt of this ſeries of victories, it was, that the Greek 
emperor, after having in vain follicited ſuccours from 
the Chriſtians, addreſſed himſelf at length to the Tartar. 
Five Mahometan princes, whom Bajazet had driven out 
of their kingdoms on the borders of the Pontus Euxinus, 
came at the ſame time to implore his afſiſtance. Thus 
invited by Muſſulmans and iſtians, he marched into- 
Aſia Minor. 

There is one circumſtance which may give us an 
advantageous idea of Tamerlane's character, which is, 
that we find him, through the whole courſe of this war, 
ſtrictly obſervant of the laws of nations. Before he com- 
menced hoſtilities, he ſent ambaſſadors to Bajazet, re- 
quiring him to raiſe the fiege of Conſtantinople, and do- 
juſtice to the Muſſulman princes, whom he had de- 
prived of their kingdoms. Bajazet received theſe 

ſals with the utmoſt rage and contempr ; upon which 
| — declared war againft him, and continued his 
march. Bajazet immediately raiſed the ſiege | 
of Conſtantinople ; and between Cæſarea and 1401 
Aacira was fought that great battle, in which 

all 


» See Vol. I. towards the beginning, 
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all the forces of the world ſeemed met * 
merlane's troops muſt doubtleſs have been extremely 
well diſciplined ; for, after a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, 
they conquered thoſe which had defeated the Greeks, 
the Hungarians, the Germans, the French, and many 
other warlike nations. We may be almoſt certain, that 
on this occaſion Tamerlane, who till then had always 
fought with the bow and the ſcimetar, made uſe of 
cannon againſt the Ottomans ; and that it was him who 
ſeat thoſe pieces of ordnance into the Mogul country, 
which are to be ſeen there to this day, and on which 
there are graven certain unintelligible characters. The 
Turks, on their fide, not only made uſe of cannon, but 
alſo of the antient wild-fire. This double advantage 
would have infallibly given them the victory over Ta- 
merlane, had he not made uſe of artillery. 
Bajazet, in this battle, ſaw his ſon Muſtapha ſlain, 
fighting by his fide; and he himſelf fell captive into 
the hands of the conqueror, with another of his ſons, 
named Muſa, or Moſes. | 

It may not be 22 the conſequences 
of this memorable battle, een two nations which 
ſeemed to diſpute for the maſtery of Europe and Afia, 
and two mighty conquerors, whoſe names are ſtill cele- 
brated by poſterity ; a battle likewiſe which, for a time, 
preſerved the Greek empire from ruin, and might have 
contributed to the overthrow of the Turkiſh power. 

The Turkiſh annals tell us, that Tamerlane ſhut 
Bajazet up in an iron cage; but we meet with nothing 
like this in any of the Perſian or Arabian authors who 
have written the life of Tamerlane. Is this then a ſtory 


calculated 


+ Schilperger, who was in the battle, ſays, the army of Ta- 
merlane amounted to one million, fix hundred thouſand men ; 
and that the number of Bajazet's did not exceed four hundred 
thouſand. Shariſo dden, in his hiftory of Timur, fays, that when 
Bajazet was brought to his tent in chains, he received him 
with great . cauſed him to fit down, and complain 
ed in mild terms of his obſtinacy. The priſoner having owned 
his offence, and aſked pardon, Tamerlane gave him a ſplendid 
veſt in token of reconciliation, and ever after treated him with 


reſpect. It does not appear in any hiſtorian that Tamerlane uſed 
artillery in this battle. | 
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calculated to render the memory of Tamerlane odious ? 
or rather, may we not ſuppoſe that the Turkiſh writers 
have copied from the Greek hiſtorians ? The Arabian 
authors pretend that Tamerlane made Bajazet's queen 
wait on him at table half-naked ; and this has given riſe 
to the received fable, that the Turkiſh ſultans have 
never married fince this inſult offered to the wife of their 
edeceſſor; a fable which is ſufficiently contradicted 
the marriage of Amurath II. whom we ſhall hereaf- 
ter ſee eſpouſed to the daughter of a deſpot of Servia, 
and by that of Mahomet II. with the daughter of a 
prince of Turcomania. 
It is difficult to reconcile this ſtory of the iron cage, 
and the brutal inſult offered to Bajazet's wife, with that 
generoſity which the Turks aſcribe to Tamerlane, who 
rell us, that when this conqueror had entered into Burſa 
or Pruſa, the capital of the Turkiſh dominions in Aſia, 
he wrote a letter to Bajazet's ſon Solyman, which would 
have done honour even to Alexander himſelf. In this 
letter Tamerlane thus expreſſes himſelf : © I am defirous 
to forget that I have been the enemy of Bajazet, and will 
be a father to his children, provided they will wait the 
effects of my clemency. I am contented with the 
conqueſts I have already gained, and am not to be 
tempted by the hopes of new favours from the hand of 
fickle fortune.” 


Suppoſing ſuch a letter to have been really writ- 


ten, it was certainly no more than an artifice. The 


Turks ſay farther, that Solyman, not hearkening to this 
generous propoſal of Tamerlane, that prince declared 
Muſa, the other fon of Bajazet, ſultan in Burſa, and that 
on this occaſion he ſaid to him, Receive the inheri- 
tance of thy father ; a royal mind knows how to give as 
well as to conquer kingdoms.” 
The Oriental hiſtorians, as well as ours, 
put words into the mouths of illuſtrious y 
which were never ipoke by them. This wonderous 
magnanimity towards the ſon does but ill agree with the 
arous treatment he is accuſed of towards the father. 
All that we can collect for certain, or that merits our 


attention, is, that this great victory of Tamerlane did 
not 


uently 
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not deprive the Turks of a fingle city: this Muſa, 
whom he made ſultan, and whom he protected in op- 
poſition to his two brothers, Solyman and Mahomet I. 
could not, even with his affiſtance, make head againſt 
then : and in the thirteen years civil war, which enſued 
* * re yo of = Tamerlane does not 
ſeem to have gained an t advantage, which, s 
ther with the bad hand of this == ſultan, — 
ſhews that the Turks were a truly warlike people, who, 
tho? they might be conquered, were not to be enſlaved ; 
and that the Tartar, finding that he could not eaſily ex- 
tend his conqueſts, nor form a ſettlement in Aſia Minor, 
turned his arms elſewhere. 

His pretended magnanimity towards Bajazet's ſons, 
was certainly not the effect of his moderation; for we 
find him ſoon afterwards ravaging all Syria, which be- 
longed to the Egyptian Mammelucs. He then repaſſed 
the Euphrates, and returned to the city of Samarcand, 
which he conſidered as the capital of his vaſt empire. 
He had conquered almoſt as great an extent of terri 
as Gengis-Can ; for, altho* this latter made himſelf maſ- 
ter of a part of China and Corea, Tamerlane was for 
ſome time in poſſeflion of Syria and a part of Afia 
Minor, whither Gengis had never been able to pene- 
trate. He was likewiſe maſter of almoſt all Indoſtan ; 
whereas Gengis had ſubdued only the northern provin- 
ces of that vaſt empire. While he remained at Samar- 
cand, he meditated the eonqueſt of China, although far 
from being firmly eſtabliſhed in the immenſe dominions 
he already poſſeſſed, and at an age when his death could 
not be far diſtant. | 

It was in this city that he, like Gengis-Can, received 
the hamage of ſeveral princes of Aſia, and ambaſſadors 
from many ſovereigns, particularly from the Greek em- 
peror Manuel, and even from Henry III. king of Caſtile. 
On this occaſion he gave one of thoſe feaſts which re. 
ſembled the magnificent enter:ainments given of old by 
the firſt kings of Perſia. All the different orders of the 

ſtate, and the ſeveral artificers, paſſed in review before 
him, each carrying the badge of their profeſſion. He 
married all his grand-ſons and 2 
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ſame day: at length he died in an extreme old 
age, after a reign of thirty-fix years, happier 1406 
with reſpect — + ay s, and having 
lived to fee his grand hildren happy, than Alexander, 
to whom the — are ſo of comparing him; 
dut otherwiſe far inferior to the Macedonian, being born 
in a barbarous nation, and having like Gengis- Can de- 
ſtroyed a multitude of cities without having built one; 
whereas Alexander, during the courſe of a very ſhort 
life, and in the midſt of his rapid conqueſts built Alex- 
andria and Scanderoon, and rebuilt this very city of Sa- 
marcand, which afterwards became the ſeat of Tamer- 
lane's empire, as likewiſe a number of other cities in 
India: he alſo eſtabliſhed ſeveral colonies of Greeks be- 
d the Oxus, ſent the aſtronomical obſervations of the 
— into Greece, and entirely changed the 
commerce of Aſia, Europe, and Africa, making Alex- 
andria the magazine of the univerſe ; ſo far then, in m 
inion, Alexander ſurpaſſes Tamerlane, Gengis, and 
the conquerors who have been put in competition with 
him. 

I do not think that Tamerlane was of a more impetu- 
ous diſpoſition than Alexander. If I may be permit- 
ted to enliven a little the hiſtory of theſe dreadful events, 
and to mix the little with the great, I ſhall relate a 
ſtory which is told by a Perfian writer cotemporary with 
this prince. He ſa 55 that a famous Perſian poet named 
Hamedi Kermani, being in the ſame bath with him and 
ſeveral of ek. _ * diverting 22 at a 

e which in ſetting a certain value upon every 
— is the company, I ſhould value you at hop 6 aſpers, 
ſaid he to the great Can. Why, the napkin that I The 
myſelf with, replied the prince, is worth that. Yes, 
returned Hamedi, I reckon the napkin likewiſe.” Per- 
haps a prince who would ſuffer theſe innocent freedoms 
could not be thought to have a very cruel diſpoſition ; 
but you conquerors frequently divert themſelves 
with inferior part of mankind, and deftroy 


Tamerlane 


— 
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Tamerlane was neither a Muſſulman nor yet of the 
ſe& of Lama, but like the learned in China, acknow- 
ledged only one God, in which he gave a proof of that 

underſtanding which more civilized nations have 

wanting in. We meet with no marks of ſuperſti- 
tion either in himſelf or his followers. He alike tole- 
rated the Muſſulmans, the Lamians, and the other ido- 
latrous ſects which are ſpread over India. It is even 
faid, that as he paſſed by Mount Libanus, he aſſiſted at 
the religious ceremonies of the Maronite monks, who 
inhabited thoſe mountains. His greateſt foible was an 
attachment to judicial aſtrology, an error common to all 
men in thoſe times, and from which we ourſelves are 
but lately freed. He was not learned himſelf, but he 
took care to have his grandſons trained up in the know- 
ledge of the ſciences. The famous Oulougbeg, who 
ſucceeded him in his dominions beyond the Oxus, 
founded in the city of Samarcand the firſt academy of 
ſciences : he cauſed the meaſure of the earth to be 
taken, and helped to compole the aſtronomical tables 
which bore his name, as king Alphonſo of Caſtile had 
done near a century before. Ar preſent the grandeur of 
- Samarcand is fallen with the ſciences ; and this coun- 
try, now occupied by the Uſbec Tartars, is funk again 
into barbariſm, to become, perhaps, more flouriſhing in 
future times. | 

Dr in 
Indoſtan, which is now called Mogul, a name it has re- 
tained from the Mogul Tartars, the followers of Gengis- 
Can, who preſerved their conqueſts in that country till 
the time of Tamerlane. Another branch of his race 
reigned in Perſia, till they were driven out by another 
dynaſty of Tartarian princes of the faction of the White 
Sheep in 1468. * And 


®* Shariſo'dden expreſfily ſays, that when Timur diſmiſſed the 
ambaſſadors of Bajazet, who brought him a very inſolent meſſage, 
he expreſſed his concern that he was conſtrained to invade the do- 
minions of the Turk, while his forces were employed againf the 
Infidels ; and that he afterwards applauded Bajazet fgr having turn- 
ed his arms againft the enemies of the prophet, 


2 


1 
* 
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And now, if we reflect that the Turks were alſo of 
Tartarian origin, and call to remembrance that Attila 
was deicended from the ſame people, this will all toge- 
ther confirm what has been already obſerved *, that the 
Tartars have made the conqueſt of almoſt the whole 
globe. The teaſon we have already ſeen. They had 
nothing to loſe, and were the moſt robuſt and hardy of 
all other nations. But ſince the Oriental Tartars, af- 
ter having made a ſecond time the conqueſt of China in 
the laſt century, have formed only one empire of China 
and eaſtern Tartary ; fince the Ruſſian empire is become 
more extenſive and more civilized ; and fince the carth 
has been covered with ramparts, and lined with artil - 
lery, we are no longer in dread of theſe prodigious emi- 
grations. The civilized nations are ſecure from the ir- 
ruptions of theſe Barbarians. - All Tartary, excepting 
China, is now only the receptacle of a number of miſe- 
rable tribes, who would eſteem themſelves happy to be 
conquered in their turn, was it not ſtill more deſirable 
to be tree than to be civilized. 
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Continuation of the Hiſtory of the Tun xs ard GAE ERS, 
till the Taking of ConsTANTINOPLE. 


r was once out of danger by the vic- 
tory which Tamerlane gained over Bajazet; but 
the ſucceſſors of this ſultan ſoon recovered their empire. 
The chief of Tamerlane's conqueits were in Perſia, Sy- 
ria, India, Armenia, and part of Ruſſia. The T 

quickly recovered Afia Minor, and kept all they had 
conquered in Europe. In thoſe times there muit cer- 
tainly have been a more intimate correſpondence, or at 
leaſt not ſo great an averſion between the Mahometans 


and 


* See Chap. Alv iii. vol. II. 
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and the Chriſtians as there is at | ag John Paleo- 
logus made no difficulty to give his daughter in marri- 
age to ſultan Orcan; and Amurath grand ſon to 
Bajazet, and ſon to Mahomet I. very readily eſpouſed 
Irene, daughter to a deſpot of Servia. 

Amurath II. was one of thoſe Turkiſh princes who 
contributed to raiſe the grandeur of the Ottoman fami- 
ly; but he was far from being the dupe to that glare 
and pomp which waited upon the ſucceſs of his arms. 
His fole view was to ſecure à quiet retreat. It was 
ſomewhat ſingular to fee a Turkiſh monarch ſo much 
the philoſopher as to lay down his crown; yet this he 
did twice, and as often was in a manner obliged to reſume 
it, at the repeated entreaties of his baſhaws and Janiflaries. 

John Paleologus made a journey to Rome to meet the 
council, which pope Eugenius IV. had aſſembled at 
Florence 1. There he held a diſputation upon the pro- 
ceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt ; while the Venetians, who 
were already matters of one part of Greece, were pur- 
chaſing Theſſalonica, and the Chriſtians and the Maho- 
metans were dividing his empire between them. In 
the mean time, Amurath made himſelf maſter of The- 
ſalonica, almoſt as ſoon as the Venetians had purchaſed 
it, The Venetians imagined they had ſufficiently ſe- 
cured this country, and indeed provided for the defence 
of all Greece, by a wall cight hundred paces in length, 
in imitation of that built by the antient Romans in the 
north of England. This might have been a ſufficient 
defence againſt the incurſions of a ſavage and undiſci- 
plined people, but availed little 2 the victorious 
arms of the Turkiſh militia. In ſhort, they deſtroyed 
this wall, and puſhed their invaſion on all fides, into 
Greece, Dalmatia, and . | 

The Hungarians had raiſed to their throne, young 
Ladiſlaus IV. king of Poland. With this prince, Amu- 
rath II. after having proſecuted the war for ſome years 
in Hungary, Thrace, and all the adjacent countries, 

with various ſucceſs, concluded the moſt 

1444 folemn treaty of peace that had ever been 

made between the Chriſtians and Mahome- 


| + See Chap. ail. in this vol. 
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tans. Amurath and Ladiſlaus took an oath to each 
other, the one on the alcoran, and the other on the 
Goſpels, by which the Turk on his fide promiſed to puſh 
his conqueſts no farther, and even reſtored part of what 
he had taken. By this treaty the limits of the Ottoman 
poſſeſſions were ſettled, as well as thoſe of the Hungart- 
ans and Venetians. 

But cardinal Julian Ceſarini, the pope's legate in 
Germany, a man famous for his perſecutions of the 
Huſſites, tor having been prefident of the council of Baſil 
at its firft fitting, and for the cruſade which he preach- 
ed againſt the Turks, proved on this occaſion, by his blind 
zeal, the cauſe of the greateſt diſgrace and misfortunes 
to the Chriſtians. 3 

The treaty of peace was ſcarcely ratified, when this 
cardinal endeavoured to break it. "He flattered himſelf 
with being able to engage the Venetians and Genoeſe to 
aſſemble a formidable fleet ; and that the Greeks, rouſ- 
ed from their long lethargy, would make one lait effort 
for the preſervation of their liberties. The opportunity 
was certainly favourable ; as it was at this very time that 
Amurath, relying upon the faith of this treaty, had de- 
voted himſelf to retirement, and had reſigned the go- 
vernment to his ſon Mahomet, a young. and unexperi- 
enced prince. | 

Some pretext, however, was wanting for the violation 
of this treaty on the fide of the Chriſtians. Amurath 
had obſerved all the conditions of the peace with an ex- 
acineſs, which left thoſe who intringed it without an ex- 
cuſe. The legate therefore had no other reſource left 
but to perſuade Ladiſlaus, the Hungarians, and Poliſh 
chiefs, that it was lawful to violate their oath. For this 
purpoſe he harangued and wrote, and aſſured them 
that the peace which they had ſworn upon the Goſpel 
was of no effect, as having been done contrary to the in- 
clination of the pope. In fact, Eugenius IV. the then 
pope, wrote himſelf to Ladiſlaus, commanding him in 
expreſs terms, To break a peace which could not 
lawfully be made without the knowledge of the holy 
ſee.” We have already ſeen that they had introduced 
the maxim, © That no faith was to be kept with here- 

7 tics. 
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tics.” It was therefore concluded that no faith was to 
be kept with Mahometans. . 

In juſt the ſame manner did antient Rome break her 
truce with Carthage in the laſt Punic war. But there 
was à conſiderable difference between the two events. 
The infidelity of the Roman ſenate was the oppreſſive 
ct of a conqueror; that of the Chriſtians the effort of 
an fled people to throw off the yoke of uſurpers. 
In fine, Julian prevailed ; and all the chiefs ſuffered 
themſelves to be carried away by the torrent, eſpecially 
John Corvinus Huniades, the famous Hungarian gene- 
ral, — ſo frequently engaged Amurath and Maho- 
met 11. ö a 

Ladiflaus, ſeduced by falſe hopes, and a manner of 
thinking which ſacceſs alone can jultify, invaded the 
ſultan's territories. The janiſſaries upon this went in a 
body to beſeech Amurath to quit his retirement, and 
put himſelf at their head, to which he conſented ; and 
the two armies met near the Pontus Euxinus, in that 
country which is no known by the name of Bulgaria, 
| — then 1 —_— The _ -+4 

14 near arno, urat 
12 wore in his boſom the treaty of which 


be had concluded with the Chriſtians, and which they 


had ſo lately infringed; and holding it up in the midit 
of the croud, at a time that he found his groops began to 
give way, he called aloud upon God, ching him to 
puniſh the perjured Chriſtians, and revenge the inſult 
offered to of nations. 'This is what has given 
riſe to the fabulous report, that the peace was ſworn up- 
on the euchariſt, and the hoſt depoſited in the hands of 
Amurath, and that it was to this hoſt that he addreſſed 
himſelf in the day of battle. Perjury for this time met 
with the puniſhment it deſerved. The Chriſtians were 
defeated after an obſtinate reſiſtance. King Ladiſlaus, 
after receiving a number of wounds, had his ſtruck 
off by a janiſſary, who carried it in triumph throu 
the ranks of the Turkiſh army; at this fatal fight 
rout of the Chriſtians became general. 
Amurath, after his- victory, cauſed the body of La- 
diſlaus to be buried in the field of battle, with all mili- 
Ko tary 
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tary honours. It is even ſaid, that be cauſed a pillar to 
be erected on his grave; with an inſcription, which was 
ſo far from inſulting his memory, that it extolled his 
courage, and lamented his misfortunes. | 

Some writers ſay, that Cardinal Julian, who was pre- 
ſent at this battle, endeavouring to croſs a river in his 
flight, was drowned by the weight of gold which he car- 
ried about him, Others again ſay, that he was flain 
* ee It is certain that he periſhed on 

But what WET „ 
having gained thi videcy, be himſelf ag; 
to folftade ; and a — time abdicated the crown, 
which he was afterwards obliged to reſume, to go forth 

again to battle, and to conquer. 


3 2 is, leaving 
the empire to his fon Mahomet II. who ftrove 
rather to imitate his father's courage than his 
philoſophy. 


1451 
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ANOTHER warrior of no leſs fame, whom 1 
8 know not whether to call an Oſmaniſt or Chri- 
ſtian, checks the progreſs of Amurath's arms, and for a 


long time became a rampart for the Chriſtians againſt 
the vitories of Mahomet II. The on I mean is 


Scanderbeg, who was born in Albania, a province of 
Epirus, a country illuſtrious in the times we call heroic, 
and in thoſe truly heroic ages of the Romans. His true 
name was John Caſtriot. He was the fon of a deſ 
or petty king of that country, that is to fay, a val 
prince; for this is the meaning of the word deſpot ; 
and it is ſurpriling that the term deſpotic + ſhould have 
been 


+ Petr? 2nd defpotic,, are both Greek words. Arwirn; figni- 
e 57 lord, erer fignifies imperiaſus, imperious, 
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thers, was yet a child. Amurath had him carefully 
brought up. The Turkiſh annals do not — wud the leaſt 
mention of the three other princes having been put to 
death by Amurath ; nor does it at all a „that ſuch 
af ſultan, who 
had twice refigned his crown ; and it is as little proba- 
ble that Amurath ſhould have ſhewn ſuch tenderneſs 
and confidence for a perſon, from whom he could expe 
no return but an implacable hatred. He 1 
_ _— and would alway s have him by his 
oung Caſtriot diſtinguiſhed himſ, 52 
ae 22 gagements, — the ſultan and 
niſſaries ow the the name of Scanderbeg, which 4 
nifies Lood Alexander. 

Ar length, friendſhip getting the better of policy, 
Amurath entruſted him with the command of a ſmall 
army againſt the deſpot of Servia, who had ſided with 
the Chriſtians, and declared war againſt the ſultan his 
ſon-in-law. Scanderbeg, who was at that time barely 

r. — of age, conceived the bold deſign of throw- 

djection, and reigning for himſelf. 
e knew that the ſecretary, who had the cuſtody of 
the ſulran's ſignet, was to paſs near his camp. He cauſ- 
ed him to be ſeized, loaded him with chains, and com- 
pelled him to write, and put the ſultan's ſeal to an order, 
enjoining the governor of Croia, the capital of Epirus, 
to deliver the town and citadel to Scanderbeg. 

After having diſpatched this order, he aſſaſſinated the 
ſecretary and a all thoſe of his train. He then marched 

with all diligence to Croia, which the govern- 
1443 or, without heſitation, delivered up to him. 
The fame — he cauſed a body of Albani- 


ans, 


fo that it is not at all ſtrange that they ſhould be uſed in different 
acceptations. 
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Of the taking of nnn by the 
TURKS. 


AD the Greek emperors acted like 
the empire of the Eaſt might ſtill have been pre- 
ed. But the ſame ſpirit of cruelty, weakneſs, diſ- 
cord, and ſuperſtition, which had ſhaken it for ſuch a 
of time, now haſtened its final overthrow. 

ere were no leſs than three empires of the Eaſt, ſo 
called, when in reality there was but one. The city of 
Conſtantinople, which was in the hands of the Greeks ; 
Adrianople, the aſylum of the Laſcaris family, till taken 
by Amurath I. in 136z, and which has ever fince be- 
longed to the ſultans; and a barbarous province of 
the antient Colchis, called Trebiſond, which ſerved 
for a retreat to the Comneni, was the third reputed 


empire. 
: This diſmembering of the empire was, as we. have 
already obſerved, the only conſiderable effect produced 
by 


His courage will not atone for his breach of truſt, perfidy, aad 


| 
| 
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by the cruſades. Ravaged as it had been by the Franks, 
and retaken again by its former maſters, only to undergo 
new deſolation, it is ſurpriſing that it ſubſiſted fo long. 
There were two parties in Conſtantinople, bitter ene- 
mies to each other on the ſcore of religion, as was nearly 
the caſe in Jeruſalem, when that city was beſieged by 
Veſpaſian and Titus. One of theſe factions was for the 
emperor, who, through the vain hopes of ſuccours from 
the Latins, had conſented to ſubject the Greek church to 
that of Rome. The other was compoſed of the prieſts 
and the people, who, having freſh in their memories 
the invaſion of the cruſaders, utterly abhorred the 
thoughts of an union of the two churches. While theſe 
two factions were taken up with their mutual bicker- 
ings and controverſial diſputes, the Turks appeared at 
their gates. | 

John VII. ſurnamed Paleologus, reigned in Conſtan- 


tinople twenty-ſeven years; and at his death, which 


happened in 1449, he left the empire in ſo weak a con- 
dition, that one of his ſons, called Conſtantine, was 
obliged to receive the confirmation of the imperial dig- 
nity from the Turkiſh ſultan Amurath II. as from his 
lord paramount. A brother of this Conſtantine had 
Laczdemonia, another Corinth, and a third all that 
art of Peloponneſus which did not belong to the 
enctians. 
Such was the ſituation of the Greeks, when 
1451 Mahomet Bouyouck, or the Great, ſucceeded 
ſultan Amurath, his father, for the ſecond time. 
The monkiſh writers have er this prince as a 
ſenſeleſs barbarian, who at one time cut off the head of 
his ſuppoſed miſtreſs Irene, to appeaſe a ſedition of the 
Janiſſaries; and at another, ordered fourteen of his 
ages to have their bellies ript open, in order to diſcover 
hich of them had eaten a melon that was mitling. 
We ſtill find ſome of theſe abſurd ftories in our biogra- 
hical dictionaries, which have for a long time been 
ittle better than alphabetical regiſters of falſhoods. 
All the Turkiſh annals inform us that Mahomet was 
one of the beſt educated princes of his time. What we 


have already obſerved concerning his father Amurath, 
|; ſuficicatly 
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ſufficiently proves that he was not likely to neglect the 
education of a ſon who was to ſucceed him in the king- 
dom. Nor has it ever been denied that Mahomet be- 
haved with filial reſpect and duty, and without hearkening 
to the diftates of ambition, in chearfully yielding the 
throne to his father Amurath, when defirous of reſuming 
it. He twice returned to the degree of ſubject from 
that of king, without ſhewing the leaſt figns of diſcon- 
tent. This is an action unparalleled in hiſtory ; and 
ſo much the more extraordinary, as Mahomet to an 
- - = ſpirit added a fiery and impetuous diſpo- 
tion. 

He ſpoke the Greek, Arabian, and Perfian languages, 
underſtood Latin and defigning, and knew as much of 
geography and mathematics as could be known in thoſe 
times. He was fond of painting ; and every lover of 
the liberal arts knows that he ſent for the famous Gen- 
tili Bellino from Venice, and rewarded him, as Alex- 
ander heretofore did Apelles, not only with a pecuni- 
ary gratification, but with the indulgence of his private 
friendſhip : he preſented him with a golden crown and 
chain, and three thouſand gold ducats ; and ſent him 
home loaded with honours. And here I cannot help 
claſſing, among the rank of improbable tales, that of the 
ſlave whoſe head Mahomet is ſaid to have cut off, to 
ſhew Bellino the action of the ſkin and muſcles in a 
neck ſeparated from the trunk. Theſe cruelties, though 
exerciſed by us upon animals, to anſwer certain pur- 
poles, are never practiſed by mankind upon one another, 
unleſs in the heat of fury and revenge, or agreeable to 
the law of arms. Mahomet II. was frequently guilty 
of cruel and favage actions, like all other conquerors who 
have ravaged the earth; but why impute cruelties of ſo 
improbable a nature to him ? Or wheretore take delight 
in multiplying horrid relations ? 


He was twenty-two years of age when he aſcended 


the throne of the ſultans, and immediately formed the 
Vor. II. * -—M 


den 
* We cannot readily conceive our author's meaning in this place: 


ſurely che law of arms cannet in any nation authorize the wanton 
exerciſe of cruelties or barbarity. 
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— 2 of placing himſelf on that of Conſtantinople, 


while this wretched city was running into religious 
faftions about uſing leavened or unleavened bread, or 
praying in Greek or in Latin. 
| Mahomet II. began by blocking up the city 
1453 on the ſide of Europe and Aſia. At length, 
in the beginning of April, he covered the 
whole adjacent country with his troops, which the ex- 
aggerated relations of the writers of thoſe times have 
made to amount to 300,000, and entered the ſtrait of 
— with 300 galleys and 200 other ſmaller 
veſſels. 


One of the moſt extraordinary and beſt atteſted facts 
is the uſe, which Mahomet made of a part of theſe 
veſſels. As they could not enter the harbour of Con- 
ſtantinople, by reaſon of the great chains and booms 
which the enemy had laid acroſs it, and which, from 
their advantageous fituation, they were able to defend 
againſt all attempts; he, in one night's time, covered a 
ſpace of near two leagues upon the ſhore with deal 
planks, beſmeared with greaſe and tallow, and made in 
the form of a ſhip's cradle; and with the help of 
engines, and a prodigious number of men, he drew up 
eighty galleys, and ſeventy of the ſmaller veſſels, out of 
the water, upon theſe planks, from whence he launched 
them all into the harbour ; and this amazing work was 
completed in the ſpace of one night, ſo that the next 
morning the beſieged were ſurpriſed with the fight of a 

fleet of ſhips riding in the midſt of their port. 
The ſame day he cauſed a bridge of boats to be built 
acroſs the harbour in their ſight, upon which he raiſed a 
battery of cannon. | 

Aſſuredly Conſtantinople muſt have been very defici- 
ent in artillery, or the artillery muſt have been very 
badly ſerved. Elſe what prevented the beſieged from 
beating this bridge of boats to pieces with their cannon ? 
And it is rather doubtful what is ſaid of Mahomet's 
making uſe of cannon that carried balls of two hundred 
pounds weight. The conquered always exaggerate 
matters. It is plain that one of theſe balls would re- 
quire near an hundred weight of powder to throw it to 

any 
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any diſtance. Now ſuch a quantity of powder could 
never be fired all at once, and the ball would be diſ- 
charged from the cannon before the fifteenth part of the 
powder could take fire “, conſequently it would have 
very little effect. Perhaps the Turks might, through 
ignorance, have made uſe of ſuch cannon, and through a 
like ignorance, the Greeks might be terrified at the ap- 
pearance of them. 

In the beginning of May, the Turks began to make 
ſeveral aſſaults upon that city, which thought itſelf the 
capital of the world. Conſtantinople was then very 
weakly fortified, and not better defended. The empe- 
ror, in conjunction with a cardinal of Rome, named Ih- 
dore, — — his devotions according to the Romi ſli 
ritual. which at once exaſperated and diſcouraged his 
Greek ſubjects, who would not ſo much as enter the 
churches which he frequented, declaring, * They had 
rather ſee a "Turkiſh turban in their churches, than 4 
cardinals hat.“ | 

In former times almoſt all the princes of Chriſtendom, 
under pretence of an holy war, had joined together to in- 
vade this metropolis and bulwark of the Chriſtian world, 
and now that it was attacked by the enemies to the 
faith, not one ſtirred in its defence. 

The emperor Frederic III. was neither ſufficiently 
enterpriſing nor powerful to attempt any thing for its re- 
lief. Poland was under too bad an adminiſtration. 
France was but juſt recovered from the miſerable ſtate tu 
which ſhe had been reduced by her wars at home, 
and thoſe ſhe had been engaged in againit the Engliſh. 
England began to be divided and weak. The duke of 
Burgundy, Philip the Good, was indeed a powerful 
prince, but he had too much underſtanding to revive the 
cruſades alone, and was too old to bear a ſhare in ſuch 
enterpriſes. 'The Italian princes were engaged in war 
with each other. The kingdoms of Arragon and _— 

N 2 i 


This is not true in fact; if it were, the ſame would happen in 
a charge of one pound, as well as in one of a hundred, becauic the 

roportion of reſiſtance is the fame in both; and we fee every day 
ſhells of five times that weight diſcharged from mortars, with thg 
full effect of the powder. | | 
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tile were not yet united, and a of Spain was 
ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the n wy” 

In ſhort, there were but two ſovereigns in Europe 
capable of encountering Mahomet II. Theſe were 
— Huniades, prince of Tranfilvania, who could hard- 
y defend his own territories; and the famous Scander- 
beg, who had enough to do to keep pofleflion of the 
mountains of Epirus, like Pelagius Tudomer, heretofore 
in thoſe of Aſturias, when the Moors over-ran Spain *. 
Four Genoeſe ſhips, of which one belonged to the em- 
peror Frederic III. were almoſt all the ſuccours the Chri- 
ſtian world could at that time afford Conſtantinople. 
This unfortunate city was commanded by a foreigner, 
whoſe name was Juftiniani, a native of Genoa. An 
edifice reduced to ſuch props muſt infallibly fall to ruin. 
The antient Greeks never had a Perſian for a chief, nor 
was the Roman republic ever headed by a Gaul. Con- 
ſtantinople therefore muſt neceſſarily be taken, and it 
was ſo; but in a manner entirely different from that 
we find related in all our authors, who have copied at- 
ter Ducas and Calcondilus. 

The Turkiſh annals, collected and digeſted by the late 
prince Demetrius Cantemir at Conſtantinople, inform 
us, that, after having ſuſtained a fiege of ſeven weeks, 
the emperor Conſtantine was at length obliged to capi- 
tulate; and that he ſent Greek deputies to receive the 
laws the ccnqueror ſhould pieaſe to impoſe upon them. 
Several articles were agreed upon at this meeting : but, 
as the Greek envoys were returning back to the city, 
Mahomet, who had ſomething farther to ſay to them, 
diſpatched a body of men to bring them back to his 
camp. The beſieged, who from the walls beheld a 
large troop of armed Turks in full purſuit, as they 
thought, of their deputies, imprudently fired upon them. 
This party was inſtantly joined by a much greater num- 
ber. - The envoys got into the city by one of the po- 
ſterns, and the Turks entered pell-mell with them, and 
oon made themſelves maſters of the upper town, which 
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is ſeparated from the lower. The emperor Conſtantine 
was killed in the crowd ; and Mahomet thereupon 
turned the imperial palace into a palace for himſelf, and 
— the . church of St. Sophia a Turkiſh 
moſque. 

Bring thus maſter, 1 right of conqueſt, of one half of 
Conſtantinople, he had the humanity or poliey to offer 
the ſame terms of capitulation to that part, which Kill 
held out, as he had propoſed to grant to the whole city ; 
and religiouſly obſerved his agreement. This fact is ſo 
true, that all the Chriſtian churches of the lower town . 
remained till the reign of his grand-ſon Selim, who or- 
dered ſeveral of them to be demoliſhed. The Turks 
called them the moſques of Iſſevi, Ifſevi being the 
Turkiſh name for Jeſus. The church of the Greek pa- 
triarch is ſtill remaining in Conſtantinople, on the canal 
of the Black Sea: and the Ottoman emperors have per- 
mitted an academy to be founded in that quarter of the 
city, where the modern Greeks teach the antient language, 
now almoſt entirely diſuſed, the Ariftotelian philoſophy,. 
divinity, and phyſic: and in this ſchool were educated 
Conſtantine Ducas, Mauro Cordato, and Demetrius Can- 
temir, afterwards made princes of Tranfilvania by the 
Turks. I muſt acknowledge that Demetrius Cantemir 
abounds with a great number of old fabulous ſtories ; 
but he could not be deceived in relation to the modern 
monuments, which were before his eyes, nor the acade- 
my in which he himſelf was brought up. | 

The Chriſtians are ſtill indulged with a church and 
one {treet in the city to themſelves, in conſideration of a 
Greek architect named Chriſtobulus, whom Mahomet II. 
employed to build a new moſque upon the ruins of the 
Holy Apoſtles, an antient ediace built by the emprets 
Theodora, wife to the emperor Juſtinian. This archi- 
tect ſucceeded ſo well, that his building proved little 
inferior in beauty to the famous moſque of St: Sophia. 
He was alſo employed by the ſultan's orders in building 
eight public ſchools, and the fame number of hoſpirals, 
all belonging to this moſque ; and, as a reward tor his 
{ervices, the ſultan granted him the ftreet juſt mention- 
ed, which ſtill remains - the poſſeihon of his family. 

N 3 I: 
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It may not perhaps appear a fact worthy a place in 
hiſtory, that an e was rewarded wi — of 
a ſtreet ; but it is of ſome importance to know that the 
Turks do not always behave in that cruel and brutal 

manner to Chriſtians which we are apt to imagine 

they do. Whole nations have been miſled by the errors 
of hiſtorians : a number of Oriental writers have aſſerted 
that the Turks adored Venus, and denied the providence 
of a God. Grotius himſelf tells us after others, that 
Mahomet, the great falſe prophet of the Turks, had 
trained up a pigeon to fly to his car, and made the peo- 

e believe that it was the ſpirit of God, who came to 
inſtruct him under that form; and we find as many ri- 
diculous ſtories related concerning the great conqueror 
Mahomet II. | 

One evident proof that Mahomet was a prince of 
more knowledge and policy than he is uſually ſuppoſed 
to have been, notwithſtanding all that cardinal Ifi- 
dore and others may ſay to the contrary, is, that he al- 
lowed the conquered Chriſtians the liberty of chuſing 
their own patriarch ; he even performed the ceremony 
of inſtallation himſelf, with the uſual ſolemnities, and 
inveſted him with the croſier and ring, which the empe- 
rors of the Weſt had not dared to do for a long time, and 
departed in no one point from the accuſtomed ceremony, 
unleſs it was in conducting the patriarch ele&, Genna- 
dius, to the gate of his palace, who told the ſultan on 
this occaſion, * That he was confounded at receiving an 
honour, which no one of the Chriſtian emperors had ever 
beſtowed upon his predeceſſors.” Since that time the 
Ottoman emperors have always made one patriarch, who 
is called the œcumenical patriarch, and the pope ano- 
ther, who is called the Latin patriarch. Each of theſe . 

triarchs is taxed by the divan in a certain ſum, which 
E pays as a ranſom for his flock. The two churches, 
tho” groaning alike under the yoke of bondage, are ſtil] 
at irreconcileable enmity with each other; and the ſul- 
tans are frequently obliged to interpoſe their authority, 
in order to put an end :» their diſputes ; thus becom- 
ing the m ors, as well as conquerors of the Chri- 
ſtians. | 

But 
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But the Turkiſh victors have not ated with 
to the Greeks, as they did in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies by the Arabians, whoſe language, religion, and 
cuſtoms they —_ after having conquered them. 
When the Turks ſubdued the Arabians, they were at 
that time utterly barbarous ; but when they made the 
conqueſt of the Greek empire, the conſtitution of their 
government had been long formed. Beſides, they had 
a veneration for the Arabians; but they deſpiſed the 
Greeks, and never had any other intercourſe with them 
than that of maſters with their ſlaves, and ſtill preſerved 
the ſame cuſtoms and laws as at the time of their con- 
queſt. The body of Yenghi-Cheris , or Janiflaries, 
was kept up in full vigour, to the number of forty-five 
thouſand. The ſoldiers of no nation whatever have 
ſuch ample allowance as theſe Janiflaries : each oda, or 
captain, has always a purveyor, who ſupplies his troops 
with mutton, rice, butter, pulſe, and bread in great 
lenty. 
: The Turkiſh ſultans have continued in Europe the 
antient cuſtoms they practiſed in Aſia, that of reward- 
ing their ſoldiers with fiefs for life, and ſome of them 
hereditary. They did not derive this cuſtom from the 


Arabian caliphs, whom they conquered ; the Arabian 


government being founded upon different principles. 
But it was always the cuſtom of the weſtern Tartars to 
divide the lands of the conquered, and this inſti- 
tution they eſtabliſhed in Europe as early as the fifth 
century, an inſtitution which neceſſarily attaches the con- 
querors to a country which is become their inheritance ; 
and thoſe nations who mixed with them, ſuch as the 
Lombards, the Franks, and the Ottomans, followed the 
ſame plan. Tamerlane carried this cuſtom with him in- 
to the Indies, where we ſtill find ſeveral very powerful 
lords of fiefs, under the titles of Omras, Rajas, and Na- 
bobs. But the Ottomans gave only ſmall portions of 
lands to their ſoldiery, and their zaimats and timariots 
are rather farms than lordſhips. This is a truly warlike 
inſtitution ; 
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inſtitution ; for if a zaim dies in the field, his children 
ſhare his fief between th:m ; but if he dies at home, 
the beglerbeg, that is the captain-general of the pro- 
vince, has a right of diſpoſing of this military benefice. 
And theſe zaims and timars, like our antient Franks, 
claim no privileges of title, juriſdiction, or nobility, but 
only according to the number of ſoldiers they furniſh or 
bring into the field. 

From the ſame military ſchool they take all their 
cadies and mollas, who are the common judges, as like- 
wiſe the two cadi-leſkers of Europe and Aſia, who. are 
judges of the provinces and armies, and who, under the 
mufti, have the care of the religian and laws. The 
mufti and the cadi-leſkers have — been alike ſub- 
ject to the divan. The derviſes, a kind of mendicant 
monks among the Turks, though grown more numerous 
of late, ſtill preſerve their antient form. The cuſtom of 
building caravanſeras for the convenience of travellers, 
and ſchools and hoſpitals near all the moſques, ſtill ſub- 
fiſts. In a word, the Turks are in all things the ſame 
people they were, not only when they took Conſtantino- 
ple, but at their firit coming into Europe. 


CH A P. LXXKIK: 


The Prxocretss of the Turks. 


URING a reign of thirty-one years, Maho- 
| met Il. areas from conqueſt to conqueſt, 
without any of the princes of Europe joining in league 
againſt him; for we cannot give the name of league to 
the ſhort alliance entered into between John Huniades, 
prince of Tranſilvania, the king of Hungary, and a dei- 
pot of Black Ruſſia. This famous warrior Huniades, 
gave proofs, that had he been betrer ſupported, the 
Chriſtians would never have loſt all theſe territories 
which the Turks are now poſſeſſed of in 172. 
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Three years after the taking of Conſtantinople, he oblig- 
ed Mahomet II. to raiſe the ſiege of Belgrade. 

At the ſame time alſo the Perfians fell upon the Turks, 
and turned back that torrent which threatened to over- 
flow all Chriſtendom. Uſſum Can, firnamed the 
White Ram, a deſcendant of Tamerlane, and governor 
of Armenia, had lately ſubdued Perſia; he now entered 
into alliance with the Chriſtians, and this firſt gave them 
the hint of uniting together againſt the common ene- 
my : he married the daughter of David Comnenus, em- 
peror of Trebiſond. It was held unlawful for Chriſti- 
ans to marry their godmother or their couſin ; but we 
ſee that in Greece, Spain, and Afia, they made no ſcru- 
ple of marrying with thoſe of a contrary faith. 

The Tartar Uſſum-Can, now become ſon-in-law to 
the Chriſtian Emperor Comnenus, attacked Mahomet 
near the Euphrates. This ſo favourable opportunity for 
the Chriſtians was again neglected, and they ſuffered 
Mahomet, after various ſucceſſes, to make pcacegvith 
the Perfian, and afterwards to become maſter of Trebi- 
ſond, with a part of Cappadocia annexed to it ; to turn 
his arms upon Greece, and take Negropont ; then to 
march back towards the Black Sea and ſeize upon Caffa, 
the antient Theodoſia, rebuilt by the Genoeſe ; and af- 
terwards to reduce Scutari, Zant, Cephalonia, and even 
to puſh his conqueſts as far as Trieſte in the port of 
Venice, till at length he fixed the ſeat of the Mahomet- 
an power in the midſt of Calabria, from whence he 
threatened all Italy, and where his lieutenants remain- 
ed till ſome. time after his death. Rhodes indeed eſ- 
caped his arms, but the not taking this ſmall iſland did 
not make him leis formidable to the reſt of the Weſt. 

He had for a long time conquered Epirus, after the 
death of Scanderbeg. The Venetians had the courage 
to oppoſe his arms, for at this time their power was in 
its zenith; they had pretty extenſive territories upon 
Terra Firma, their fleets braved thoſe of Mahomet, and 
they even made themſelves maſters of Athens; but at 
length this republic, for want of being properly aſſiſted, 
was obliged to give way, reſtore Athens, and purchaſe 
by annual tribute the liberty of trading in the Black Sea, 

hoping 
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hoping to recover her loſſes by that commerce, which 
had laid the firſt foundation of her grandeur ; but we 
ſhall ſee that not long after ſhe ſuſtained more injury 
from pope Julius II. and almoſt every one of the Chri- 
ſtian princes, than ſhe had done by all the power of the 
Ottoman arms. 

In the mean time Mahomet II. turned his victorious 
arms againſt the Mammeluc ſultans of Egypt, while his 
lieutenants were employed in Naples: at length he 
flattered himſelf with making the conqueſt of Rome, as 
he had done that of Conſtantinople ; and being told one 
day of the ceremony with which the doge of Venice 
once a year eſpouſes the Adriatic Ocean, he made anſwer, 
that“ He would quickly ſend him to the bottom of 
that ſea, to conſummate his nuptials.” However, a 

violent fit of the cholic delivered the world 

1481 from him at the age of fifty-one. But the Otto- 

mans have nevertheleſs remained in poſſeſſion 
of far more beautiful country in Europe than even che 
whole of Italy, and the birth-place of Leonidas, Miltia- 
des, Alexander, Sophocles, and Plato, funk beneath a 
barbarous yoke. From that time the Greek language 
became corrupted, and there remained hardly — 
traces of the arts; for notwithſtanding there was a Gree 
academy at Conſtantinople, it was certainly very differ- 
ent from that of Athens; and not the fix thouſand 
monks, which the Ottoman ſultans permit to live upon 
mount Athos, have yet been able to revive the liberal 
arts in this empire. Formerly this very city of Con- 
ſtantinople was under the protection of Athens, and the 
r of Chalcedonia was tributary to it; and the 
ing of Thrace ſued for the honour of being admitted 
as one of its citizens. At preſent the deſcendents of the 
old Tartars are maſters of theſe beautiful regions, and 
the name of Greece is become in a manner extinct. 
Nevertheleſs, we ſhall always hold the little city of 
Athens in higher veneration than the Turkiſh power, 
was it to ſpread over the whole earth. | 

The Greeks remained in a ſtate of o on, but not 
of ſlavery ; they were left the exerciſe of their religion 
and laws, and the Turks behaved to them as the Arabi- 
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ans had done to the people of Spain. The Greek fa- 
milies ſtill continue to live peaceably in their native 
country, though in obſcurity and contempt; oy pay 
but : Hehe tribute, and employ themſelves in and 
agriculture; their towns and villages ſtill continue to 
have their Protogeros, who decides their differences, and 
their patriarch is ſupported in an honourable manner by 
them. He muſt certainly have a conſiderable revenue, 
fince upon his inftallation he is obliged to pay four thou- 
fand ducats into'the ſultan's treaſury, and the like ſum to 
the officers of the Porte. 

The greateſt mark of ſubjection the Greeks labour un- 
der is, that of being obliged to furniſh the ſultans 
with a number of children to ſerve in their ſeraglios, or 
in their Janiflary militia. Every father of a family is 
obliged to give one of his ſons, or purchaſe his freedom 
with a fine. There are ſtil] certain Chriſtian provinces 
in Europe, where it is become an citabliſhed cuſtom to 
ſet apart one of their children from the birth, to c 
arms. The children given to the Turkilk. ſultans are 
brought up in the ſeraglio, where they frequently make 
very great fortunes. Nor is their condition among the 
Janiſſaries to be deſpiſed. It is a ſtrong proof of the 
force of education, and the extraordinary changes in 
this world, that moſt of theſe haughty enemies to the 
Chriſtian name, were born of oppreſſed Chriſtians; and 
a ſtill more lively proof of that mvincible fatality, by 
which the ſupreme Being links together all the events of 
the univerſe, is, that the emperor Conſtantine ſhould 
have built Conſtantinople tor the Turks, as Romulus had 
ſo many ages before laid the foundation of the Capitol 
tor the heads of the Chriſtian church. 

And here I think myſelf obliged to refute one falſe 
notion, namely, that the Turkiſh government is of 
that abſurd form called deſpotic ; that the people are all 
flaves to their ſultans; that they have no pro of 
their own, but are in their lives and fortunes wholly at 
the mercy of their maſters. Such an adminiſtration 
muſt neceſſarily deſtroy itſelf. It would be very ex- 
traordinary that the conquered Greeks ſhould not be 
ſlaves, and that their conquerors ſhould. Some tra- 


vellers 
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vellers have ſuppoſed that a ſultan was lord of all the 
lands in his empire, becauſe he diſpoſed of certain ti- 
mariots (or eſtates for life) as the kings of France for- 
— beſtowed military fiefs; but theſe gentlemen 
ſhould conſider, that there are laws of inheritance in 
Turky as well as in all other countries “. 

It is true, that all the moveable effects, belonging to a 
pacha at the time of his demiſe, fall to the ſultan, who 
uſually gives a part of them to his family ; but it was 
an eſtabliſhed cuſtom in Europe at the time when fiefs 
were not hereditary, and long after, for biſhops to in- 
herit the moveables of the inferior clergy; and the 
popes claimed the fame right on the eſtates of cardinals, 
and all others poſſeſſed of church livings, who died 
within the refidence of the chief pontiff. 

The Turks are not only of them free f, but 
they have not even the diſtinction of nobility among 
them, and are ſtrangers to any other ſuperiority than 
that of employs in the ſtate. 

They are in their manners at once fierce, haughty, 
and effeminate ; their ferocity they derive from their 
anceſtors the Scythians, their effemin from 
Greece and Aſia. Their pride is beyond all bounds. 
They are conquerors and they are ignorant ; this makes 
them deſpiſe all other nations. 

The forin of the Ottoman government is not like 
that of France and Spain, monarchical and gently au- 
thoritative; it til! leſs reſembles that of Germany, 
which in length of time Is become a republic of princes 
and cities, under one ſupreme head called an emperor. 
It has nothing of the Poliſh form of adminiſtration, 
where the peaſants are all ſlaves, and the nobles kings. 
Laſtly, it is as different from that of England in its con- 
ſtitution as in its climate. 

And yet we are not to imagine that it is altogether 
an arbitrary government, where the law permits a ſingle 

perſon 


* We wiſh the author had explained theſe laws. 
+ In what ſenſe can a man be ſaid to be free, whoſe life and 
property lie at the mercy of a rapacious baſhaw and A deſpotic 


ſovereign ? 
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om REES the lives of thoufands to his caprice, 
ike ſo many beaſts kept in a park for his diĩverſion. 

We are apt, through prejudice, to believe that « 
chiaoux may go with a flaff in his hand, and demand, 
in the name of the ſultan, of the maſter of a family, 
all the money he has by him, and his daughters, for 
the uſe of his maſter. There are doubtleſs ſeveral hor- 
rible abuſes in the Turkiſh adminiſtration : but in 
general theſe abuſes are much leſs fatal to the people 
than to thoſe who have a ſhare in the government; for 
theſe chiefly feel the weight of the deſpotic authority. 
The private ſentence of a divan is ſufficient to ſtrike off 
the heads of the greateſt officers of ftate upon the moſt 
trifling ſuſpicions, there being no ſupreme court eſ- 
tabliſhed in this country to enfore a reſpect for the laws 
and the perſon of the anointed ſovereign ; no barrier 
oppoſed in the conſtitution of the ſtate to the injuſtice 
or mal-adminiftration of a vizier; therefore few re- 
ſources for the ſubject when oppreſſed, or the monarch 
when reſiſted ; and this prince, who paſſes for the moſt 

erful in the world, is of all others the leaft firmly 

on his throne. The revolation of a fingle day 

is frequently ſufficient to ſnatch the crown from him ; 

and in this the Turks have imitated the manners of the 

Greek empire which they conquered, only they have 

more ref] for the Ottoman ily than the Greeks 

had for of their emperors ; they depoſe, they mur- 

der their ſultan, but it is always in favour of the neareſt 

relation ; the Greek empire, on the contrary, has paſſed 
by aſſaſſinations into twenty different families. 

The fear of being de is a ſtronger curb upon the 
Turkiſh ſultan, than al! the laws of the alcoran ; and, 
though abſolute maſter in his own ſeraglio, and of the 
lives of all his officers by means of the mufti's ferfa, he 
cannot alter the cuſtoms of the empire, he cannot en- 
creaſe the taxes, nor can he * the public money ®; 

he 


. 


® Is not this childiſh cavilling? Who are the perſons that raife 
taxes, touch the money, &c.? Who but his divan, his vizier, and 
his tefterdar, miſcrable ſlaves that depend upon the breath of his 
: noſtrils; 
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he has his pa treaſury entirely diſtinct and apart 
from the public one. | 
The condition of ſultan is, in general, the moſt in- 
dolent upon earth, as that of grand-vizier is the moſt 
Jaborious. This miniſter is obliged to act at the ſame 
time as conſtable, chancellor, and chief-prefident, and 
the reward for all his labours is frequently exile or the 
bowftring. 

The office of Baſhaw is altogether as dangerous, and 
many of them are known to have ended their days by a 
violent death. But all this only proves that the people 
in Turky had contracted a habit of cruelty and fierce- 
neſs, the ſame as prevailed for a conſiderable time 
among the Chriſtians themſelves throughout Europe, 
when ſo many heads were loſt upon the ſcaffold ; when 
La Broſſe, the favourite of St. Lewis, was hanged ; 
when the prime miniſter, Laguette, died upon the rack 
in the reign of Charles the Fair ; when Charles de la 
Cerda, conſtable of France, was put to death by king 
Joha without form of trial ; when Angueran de Marigni 
was hanged upon the ſame gallows which he himſelf 
had ordered to be erected at Montfaucon ; and the dead 
body of the prime miniſter, Montaign, was carried 
and hung upon the ſame gibbet; in a word, when the 

maſter of the knights templars expired in the 

midit of the flames, and numberleſs cruelties of the ſame 
kind were common in monarchical governments. We 
ſhould greatly deceive ourſelves then, if we were to ſup- 
poſe that thoſe barbarities were the effects of abſolute 
power. There never was any one of the Chriſtian po- 
tentates deſpotic, nor is the grand ſeignior ſo. Several 
ſultans, as omet II. Selim, and Solyman, have in- 
deed made the laws give way to their wills. But how 
few conquerors meet with contradiction from their ſub- 
jects? In a word, our hiſtorians have groſly impoſed 
1 f 2 1 upon 


noſtrils; ſlaves whom he every day orders to be ſtrangled, according 
to 1 or caprice; and no ſubject dares to murmur at 
their fate. | 
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upon us in repreſenting the Ottoman empire, as a govern- 
ment whoſe eſſence is deſpotiſm 7. 

The count de Marſigli, who knows more of the mat- 
ter than any of them, expreſſes himſelf thus: In al- 
moſt all our hiſtories we find the authority exerciſed by 
the ſultans, repreſented as highly deſpotic ; but how diſ- 
tant is this from the truth f!” The Janiflary militia, 
adds he, which they call Capiculi, and which always 
reſides in Conſtantinople, has by its laws the power of 
impriſoning the ſultan, and even of putting him to 
death, and appointing a ſucceſſor in his room |. A 
little further he ſays that the grand ſeignior is frequent- 
ly obliged to conſult the political and military part of 
the ſtate before he can make war or peace. 

Neither are the baſhaws ſo abſolute in their provin- 
ces as we in general believe, but depend upon their 
divan. The chief citizens have a right to complain of 
their conduct, and preſent their remonſtrances to the 
great divan of —— In fine, Marhgli con- 
cludes by giving the Turkiſh government the title of a 
democracy. It is ſuch in fat, and much reicmbling 

O 2 that 


If any government can be effentially deſpetic, it muſt be that 
of Turky, where the ſovereign is reſtricted by no engagemem; 
where the var tyrann is the fuprema lex : where there is neither 
family, dictinction, order, nor 1nftirution, to queſtion or curb the 

rerogati ve; where every ſubject is trained up to the moſt abjet 
braiflion ; and even the baſhaw taught to kiſs the bow-firing by 
which be is firangled, without preſuming to enquire into the nate 


of his offence. 
— bs ſevravitd, cb4 cf defp<li 


1 In tuite le nofire 
camente praticafs dal ſultaro : ma quante f fe. elle dei were |! 

ll We would aſk from whale — privilege 7 for we 
have already feen how this body was inflituted in the reign of 
Amaurath : Did he at that period give them a power to *mprfſon 
and dethrone himſelf? the ſuppoſition is abfurd, The hterty 
which the Janiſfarics have taken more than once to dethrone and 
murder their prince, is no more founded on law, than is the action 
of a ruffian who robs and murders his maſter. They do it at the 
hazard of being ſacrificed by the next ſultan; and the fireety of 
Conſtantinople have been often filled with the carcaſes of thoſe in- 


ſolent ſoldiers, who have been privately firangled in the night 
order of the grand ſeignior. , . * * 
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that of Tunis and Algiers f. Theſe mighty ſultans 
then, whom the common people dare not look upon, 
and whoſe perſons are not to be approached but with a 
ſubmiſſion which ſeems to border upon adoration ; theſe 
ſultans, I ſay, have only the exterior of deſpotiſm, and 
are really abſolute no longer than they can ſafely exer- 
ciſe that fury of arbitrary power which ſeems born with 
all men. Lewis XI. Henry VIII. and Sextus V. were 
as deſpotic princes as any ſultan whatever. 

If we were to go on to examine in the ſame manner 
into the ſecrets of the ſovereign authority in the other 
kingdoms of Afia, which are {till in a manner unknown 
to us, we ſhould find much leſs deſpotiſm in the world 
than we in general imagine. Even in Europe we have 
ſeen princes, the vaſlals of other princes not abſolute, 
aſſume a greater degree of arbitrary power in their own 
dominions than was ever exerciſed by the emperors of 
Perſia or India: and yet it would be very erroneous to 
ſuppoſe, that the dominions of ſuch princes were by 
their conſtitution eſſentially deſpotic. 

All the hiſtories of modern nations, excepting per- 
haps thoſe of England and Germany, have given us falſe 
notions of things; becauſe they have rarely diſtinguiſh- 
ed between times and ns, - abuſes and laws, acci- 
dental events and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms. 

We ſhould again be deceived, if we were to look up- 
on the Turkiſh government as an uniform adminiftration, 
and that every day the ſultan can from his rege by 
his couriers, diſpatch the ſame orders to all the different 


provinces 


+ The reſemblance here we cannot at all perceive, except that 
the government of Algier is Turkiſh, The ſucceſſion at Con- 
ſtantinople is hereditary, and was never known to deviate from one 
family. The deyſhip of Algier is elective from the number of ten 
thouſand. If the grand ſeignior has the precaution to murder all 
the males of his family, a piece of policy often practiſed at the 
Ottoman court, he runs no riſk at all of being depoſed, becauſe 
there would not be a perſan in Turky to fill up his room, and the 
empire would of courſe be involved in anarchy and ruin. If a dey 
of Algiers is murdered, there are nine thouſand nine hundred and 
winety nine candidates for his office, and each of theſe is capable of 
being choſen. The grand ſeignior is a deſpotic emperor : the dey 
of Algiers a limited magiftrate, 
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E in his dominions. This vaſt empire, which 
as been formed at different times, and by ſucceſſive 
victories, and which we ſhall find continually encreaſ- 
ing till the eighteenth century, is compoſed of a thou- 
ſand different nations, all of ＋ different in language, 
religion and cuſtoms. They are Greeks from the anti- 
ent Ionia, the coaſts of Aſia Minor and Achaia, inhabi- 
tants of the ancient Colchis, and of the Taurica Cher- 
ſoneſus; they are Getz become Chriſtians, known by 
the names of Walachians and Moldavians ; they are 
Arabs, Armenians, Bulgarians, Illyrians, and Jews ; 
laſtly, they are Egyptians, and the deſcendents from 
the people of antient Carthage, whom we ſhall pre- 
ſently ſee ſwallowed up by the Ottoman power. And all 
theſe different nations have been conquered and kept in 
ſubjection by the Turkiſh militia alone. They are all 
governed differently: ſome have princes ſct over them, 
who are nominated by the Porte ; fuch as Walachia, 
Moldavia, and Crimea. The Greeks live under a 
municipal government, dependent upon a baſhaw. 
The number of the conquered is immenſe, if compared 
with that of the victors; for there are but very few 
natural born Turks ; none of theſe follow agriculture, 
and a very inconſiderable number apply themſelves to 
the arts. It may be ſaid of them, as Virgil heretofore 
ſaid of the Romans, Their art is to conquer and 
command.” The chief difference between the Turkiſh 
and the antient Roman conquerors is, that Rome in- 
all the nations ſhe conquered, whereas the 
Turks always keep themſelves ſeparate from thoſe they 
have ſubdued, and in the midſt of whom they live. 

There remained indeed three hundred thouſand 
Greeks in Conſtantinople, after that city was taken; 
but theſe were only artificers or tradeſmen, who worked 
for their new maſters, a people wholly under ſubjection 
in their own capital, and not permitted even to dreſs 
like the Turks. 

To this obſervation let me add another, namely, that 
this vaſt tract of country, from the Archipelago to the 
Euphrates, was conquered by one ſingle power; where- 
as, the united powers of twenty potentates in the LNG 

es, 
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ſades, with more than twenty times the number of 
forces, were not able, after the labours of two whole cen- 
turies, to eſtabliſh one laſting ſtate in theſe ſame countries. 
Ricault, who reſided a conſiderable time in Turky, 
attributes the laſting power of the Ottoman empire, 
To ſomething ſupernatural.” He cannot otherwiſe 
conceive that this government, which depends ſo fre- 
2 upon the caprice of the Janiſſaries, could have 
upported itſelf againſt the turbulency of its own ſoldiers 
and the attacks of its enemies. But to this we m 
reply, that the Roman empire ſupported itſelf five 
hundred years in Rome, and near fourteen centuries in 
the Levant, in the midſt of ſeditions and tumults ; and 
though the imperial ſucceſſion has been frequently 
changed, the throne has ſtill remained the fame. Now 
the Turks have a veneration for the Ottoman race, which 
is to them a fundamental law that they can never think 
of violating: the. government has been frequently 
wreſted out of the hands of the ſultan ; but, as we have 
already remarked, it never paſles into a ſtrange family. 
The conſtitution itſelf then has nothing to fear, tho the 
monarch and his viziers are frequently made to tremble. 
Hitherto this empire has dehed all foreign invaſions. 
The Perſians have rarely penetrated into the Turkiſh 
frontiers: on the contrary, we ſhall ſee ſultan Amu- 
rath IV. taking Bagdat from the Perſians by aſſault, in 
1638, remaining ſtill maſter of Meſopotamia, and at 
the ſame time aſſiſting the grand mogul with one army 
againſt the Perſians, and at the ſame time threatenin 
Venice with another. The Germans never yet ſhew 
themſelves at the gates of Conſtantinople, as the Turks 
have at thoſe of Vienna: and it is only ſince the reign 
of Peter the Great, that the Ruſhans became formidable 
to Turky. In fine, force and cruelty firſt eſtabliſhed 
the Ottoman empire, and the diviſions of Chriſtians 
have helped to ſupport it. There is nothing in all this 
but what is natural. We ſhall ſee how this empire 
augmented its power, and perſevered for a long time in 
its ferocity of manners, which at length began to grow 
fomewhat milder. ATT 
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